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PREFACE 


Modfkx life moles quicklv and individual action 
and figure are soon forgotten but Frederick 
Temple is one of those who belong not to lus 
own generation but to all time, and the legacj of 
his life nnd character must not be lost These 
volumes arc an attempt to avert such n misfortune. 
They constitute a senes of memoirs, rather tlinn 
a single memoir Each of the seven with the 
exception of the two last covers a dilfcrcnt period 
of the life, and each has been written bj a different 
hand file Cantcrbur) penod which fonns the 
subject of the two final memoirs, lias been divided 
between two contributors, of whom one takes 
the Diocesan Episcopate nnd the other the 
Primacy ; 

The life of Dr Temple lends itself to this 
treatment Its different divisions are cleorfy 
marked nnd defined the mental chnractenstic of 
the man was breadth and the fact that different 
types of mind are represented in the writers maj 
help to preserve this feature of breadth in the 
general portrait The subject of it was many sided 
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and a mistake would be made if the view presented 
were contracted. 

It was characteristic of him that his sense of the 
dignity of individual life made him shrink from the 
thought of publicity being given to its more piivate 
histoiy. These memons accordingly regard his life 
as far as possible under its moie public aspects , 
they aie not a biogiaphy, but recoids of a 
careei 

That theie are drawbacks to this method is 
obvious The most valuable memory which Dr. 
Temple has left is his own personahty : his claim 
to permanent remembrance was not brilliancy of 
achievement, but force of character ; and it is 
through the inner history of life that character is 
known. That to which his fellow-men have a moral 
claim, and without which they will be the poorer, 
is a knowledge of the man Frederick Temple In 
the first memoir and in the concluding section of 
these volumes an attempt is made, without any 
violation of trust, to supply this knowledge. The 
first memoir recalls the story of the home where 
the foundation of the charactei was laid , and the 
section added at the close of the book aims 
at binding together the whole life into a complete 
umty by tracing the traming and self-development 
which ran throughout the diffeient stages In 
these two cases discriminating use has been made 
of Dr Temple’s personal correspondence — chiefly 
home letters and letters to a few friends 



In order that each contributor may give of his 
best, he has been left as free as possible, consistently 
with the limitations of the work to tell lus own 
tale. A certain amount of overlapping has been 
the inevitable consequence it is hoped that the 
price of the additional freedom will be judged 
worth the payment The result may remind 
readers somewhat of an old building m which many 
styles are mingled together without much attempt 
on the part of successive builders to make them fit 
into each other The general effect is, however 
sometimes fine the building creates its own 
symmetry, it grows into unity of itself and 
perhaps Archbishop Temple may be left to speak 
for himself he is bis own epistle, known and read 
of all men.” 

In the name of all the Contributors the Editor 
thanks those who have lessened their labours by 
supplying the letters and memoranda which are 
found in the body of the work, and particularly 
the Bishop of Salisbury for his Appendix on the 
Reply to the Bull of Pope Leo XIII 

The Editors own special thanks are due to 
Chancellor Edmonds for aid m the historical parts 
of the Exeter Memoir to Prebendary H,ingeston 
Randolph for full liberty to refer to his valuable 
edition of the Exeter Episcopal Registers, and to 
Mr Edmund Carlyon for information with respect 
to the revival of the Cornish Bishopric. Mr A. 
Tilney Bassett has rendered great assistance as 
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Secretary in collecting, tabulating, and pieparing 
materials, and is lesponsible foi the Index Miss 
E. A. Sandfoid has been an untiring Amanuensis 
Mrs. Temple and the late Aichbishop’s sons, 
Frederick and William, aie waimly thanked for 
their confidence and foi effective co-operation and 
constant and generous mtei est Of conespond- 
ences the most significant 01 continuous are 
connected with Dr. Temple’s family, Di Scott, 
Canon Lawson, Loid Coleridge, Aichbishop 
Benson, and Canon Cook. Foi permission to 
make use of the letteis the Editor is indebted 
to the lepiesentatives of the fi lends named : — 
The Rev Waltei Scott, Mrs Lawson, Amy Lady 
Coleridge, Mr Aithiu Benson, and Miss Jessie 
Montgomery. 

No one can 'write about Di. Temple 'without 
having it borne in upon lnm that he must write 
truthfully ; but having seen all lecoids, the Editoi 
lays aside his work with deepened leverence for the 
memory of a good, gieat man and beloved fnend. 

E G. SANDFORD 

' Editor 

The Close, 

Exeter, December 1905 
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CHAPTER I 

A-SCESTJir 


Birth — Ancestry on the father* tide — Anrtalry on the mother* 
tide. 

Fuedehick TESirLE, the subject of the following 
memoir was bom on November SO St Andrew s 
Da), 1821 in Santa Maura, one of the Ionian 
Islands. 

The Archbishop m Ins later ) ears, was described 
as ‘ Granite on fire.” If these elements were 
inherited it is in his fathers fumily that we shall 
find the fire." and m the mothers the granite.” 

The father of the Archbishop was Octavius 
Temple, bom April 10, 1784 baptized August 
13 1785, at St Gluvias, near Penryn Com 
wall of which his father W J Temple, was vicar 
Octavius was sent to school at Lisheard m Februar) 
1790 1 

He got lus commission as ensign m the 4th Foot 
in 1799 and served os lieutenant m the 4tli and 
48th, as captain m the 38th and 14th, and was 

1 In the but relume of 'W J Temple* diarie* which ere In tho 
p o— a ttf on of C. J Powlett, Eaq.be mention*, evidently with pleaaure 
under d*t* July S3 1700 Octtrla* Jumped ont of the carriage 
conroylng him to -aehool *nd obliged hi* conductor to return tUll 
raying and taring- be * ho aid nerer *ee me again. Nothing can 
be more amiable than hi* diapcaltion.' 1 17 J Temple died within 
a month of that Incident 

8 
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advanced to the rank of brevet-major on June 4, 
18141 

His battalion was m the Ionian Islands in the 
autumn of 1819, where he was made sub-inspector 
of Militia. In 1820 he was appointed Resident in 
Santa Maura for the Lord High Commissionei, 
and was transferred to Corfu in 1828 as adminis- 
trator of the ecclesiastical and municipal revenues 
of that island In 1830 he returned to England, 
where he purchased a faim, Axon, near Culmstock 
in Devon. But on November 2, 1833, he accepted 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sierra Leone, and 
in the following month he was made also the 
general superintendent of the Liberated Africans’ 
Department 

He died on August 13, 1834. In the despatch 
from the Secretaiy of State to the officer ad- 
ministering the government of Sierra Leone we 
read : “ His Majesty has received with much legret 
the intelligence of Lieutenant-Governor Temple’s 
death, and has been pleased to approve of the 
measures which were taken to honoui the memory 
of that meritorious officer ” 

In 1805, apparently without the knowledge of 
his family, he married Dorcas, daughter of Richard 
Carveth, of Probus, near Truro, in Cornwall Of 
this family an account will be given later. 1 2 

Octavius Temple was a most interestmg man. 
He was gifted with a strong physique, gieat activity 
of mind and body, and had an imperious temper. 

1 His battalion, the 2nd, formed part of the force sent from Genoa 
to hold Marseilles during the Waterloo campaign. The 3rd Battalion 
of Ins regiment ivas at Waterloo He was afterwards stationed m 
Malta, and in the Ionian Islands ( Notes and Queries, 9th senes, xi 
p 263 ) 

Anne Temple, his elder sister, writes to a friend on July 14, 
1806 “ Octavius is by this time marned, but to whom I cannot tell 

you, as all the information I have received on the subject is contained 
m these words, ‘ I am going to be married immediately ' As to the 
name, quality, or fortune of the lady I am totally ignorant.” 
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Old soldiers of his regiments who settled near him 
in Dei on used to spenk of him os n martinet, but 
nlirni s inth respect nnd admiration The position 
of a Resident in the Ionian Islands was nt that 
time one that required unusual firmness, discretion, 
and abilit) The islands were m tier) unsettled 
state, the natural result of their recent history 
During most of the eighteenth ccntur) tliej hnd 
been misgoverned parti) locnll) b) natne chiefs, 
parti) b) administrators from Venice. The) were 
taken from the Venetian Republic b\ Bonnparte , 
but m 1790 Corfu uas wrested from the French b) 
a combined Russian and Turkish force , nnd in the 
following )cnrn republic of the seven islands was 
formed under the protection of Russia nnd the 
Porte. In 1807 nt the Peace of Tilsit, the) acre 
given back to the French but in 181-t the) acre 
restored to their independence, nnd formed into n 
state under the protection of Great Britain the 
King being represented b) a Lord High Commis 
sioncr who resided nt Corfu. In each island was a 
Resident appointed b) the Lord High Commis 
sioner The militnr) force occupying the islands 
at that time consisted of about 3000 British soldiers 
and four native regiments. The population of the 
islands was about 200,000 

Major Temples cliddrcn remembered lum with 
great Mfection nnd entire confidence’ as * a just 
and honourable man, 1 of an exceedingly passionate 
temper , passionate with his children for trifles, 
but for any confessed real fault, tender, pitiful 
and forgiving Willi lus servants the same qualities 

1 Memoranda dictated by Ml* Temple to Archdeacon Wilson at 
Cannes In 1889. 

* Major Temple had been on one occasion entrusted with a oaae of 
jewels by a Pasna who wan afterward* killed. No claimant appeared, 
and no owner could be found. He flare tliem up to the rorelfln 
Office and it was mid that he received no thanks. It was worth 
more than jewels to be the son of such a man " os the Archbishop 
said 
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advanced to the rank of bievet-major on June 4, 
18141 

His battalion was in the Ionian Islands in the 
autumn of 1819, where he was made sub-inspector 
of Militia. In 1820 he was appointed Resident in 
Santa Maura for the Lord High Commissioner, 
and was transferred to Corfu in 1828 as adminis- 
trator of the ecclesiastical and municipal revenues 
of that island In 1830 he returned to England, 
where he purchased a faim, Axon, near Culmstock 
in Devon. But on November 2, 1883, he accepted 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sierra Leone, and 
m the following month he was made also the 
general superintendent of the Liberated Africans’ 
Department. 

He died on August 13, 1834. In the despatch 
from the Secretary of State to the officer ad- 
ministering the government of Sierra Leone we 
read : “ His Majesty has received with much regret 
the intelligence of Lieutenant-Governor Temple’s 
death, and has been pleased to approve of the 
measures which weie taken to honour the memory 
of that meritorious officer.” 

In 1805, apparently without the knowledge of 
his family, he married Dorcas, daughtei of Richard 
Carveth, of Probus, near Truio, m Cornwall. Of 
this family an account will be given later. 1 2 

Octavius Temple was a most interesting man. 
He was gifted with a strong physique, gieat activity 
of mind and body, and had an imperious temper. 

1 His battalion, tbe 2nd, formed part of the force sent from Genoa 
to hold Marseilles during the Waterloo campaign The 3rd Battalion 
of his regiment was at Waterloo He was afterwards stationed m 
Malta, and m tlie Ionian Islands (Notes and Quenes , 9tli senes, xi 
p 2G3) 

Anne Temple, Ms elder sister, writes to a friend on July 14, 
1805 cc Octavius is by this time marned, but to whom I cannot tell 
you, as all the information I have received on the subject is contained 
in these words, ‘ I am going to be married immediately ’ As to the 
name, quality, or fortune of the lady I am totally ignorant ” 
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Old soldiers of his regiments who settled near him 
in Devon used to spent of him ns n martinet, hut 
nlnnjs with rcsjicct and admiration T he position 
of a Resident m tlie Ionian Islands was at that 
time one that required unusual firmness, discretion 
and abilit) The islands were m a ver) unsettled 
state, the natural result of their recent lustorv 
During most of the eighteenth centun thee had 
been misgoverned pnrtlv locall) b) native chiefs, 
parti) b\ administrators from Venice. 1 he) were 
taken from the Venetian Republic bv Uonnparte 
but in 1700 Corfu was wrested from the Trench b) 
a combined Russian nnd Turkish force, and in the 
following )earn republic of the seven islands was 
formed under the protection of Russia and the 
Porte. In 1807 nt the Peace of Tilsit the) were 
giv cn back to the Trench but m 1814 the) were 
restored to their independence, nnd formed into n 
state under the protection of Great lintain the 
King being represented liv a I ord High Coninus 
sioncr who resided nt Corfu. In each island was a 
Resident appointed b) the Lord High Commis 
sioner The militar) force occup) ing the islands 
at that time consisted of about 7000 British soldiers 
and four native regiments. The population of the 
islands was nbout J00 000 

Major Temples children remembered lnm with 
great affection nnd entire confidence 1 as ‘ n just 
and honourable man,’ of an exceedingly passionate 
temper , passionate with Ins children for trifles, 
but for any confessed real fault, tender, pitiful 
and forgiving With his servants the same qualities 

‘ Memoranda dictated by Mb* Temple to Archdeacon WHson at 
Cannes In 1888, 

3 Major Temple had been on one occasion entrusted with a eaae of 
jewel* Iry a Pwba who wai afterward* killed No claimant appeared 
and no owner could be found. lie flare them up to the foreign 
Office and It was paid that be received no thanka. It was worth 
more than jewela to lie the aon of ■□ch a man aa the Archblalmp 
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were piesent When we came to England he 
burnt with indignation at the state of the poor. 
He would say to the labourers that he could not 
bear to see them working so hard ; and may almost 
be said to have persecuted the farmers into giving 
allotments to their labourers ” 1 

He was a man of unusual force of chaiaeter, 
original, impulsive, resolute , an ardent reformer m 
matters of Colonial administration ; and for a time 
regarded by the authorities with no gieat favoui 
He was, in fact, one of those indispensable peisons 
whose function it is to <c make plain places rough,” 
and to rouse the official mind to duties unperformed 
or unrecognised This and others of Ins char- 
acteristics showed itself m more than one of his 
children 2 * 

Major Temple’s father, the grandfather of the 
Archbishop, was the Rev. William Johnston 8 
Temple, M.A., LL.B , born December 6, 1739, in 
Berwick- on -Tweed He was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh, where began his intimate 
acquaintance with James Boswell, the biographer 
of Dr. Johnson. On leaving Edinburgh he took 
rooms in the Inner Temple , but m 1763 he entered 
at Trinity Hall, Cambudge, lending lus rooms m 
the Temple to his friend Boswell. “ I found them,” 
Boswell writes, 4 * * * “ particularly convenient for me, 
as they were so near Dr Johnson’s.” Within 

1 “ He took a prominent part in the arrangements that had to be 
made about the allotments with the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, who 
were then large landowners, and lords of the manor at Axon His 
name and signature appear in connection with this matter m the old 
vestry reports ” (Letter from the Rev T S Rundle, Vicar of Culm- 
stock, April 14, 1903 ) 

2 T ^ I)°wn, Esq , Bamster-at-Law, of the Middle Temple, has 

made a special study of Major Temple’s life and character from official 

and private documents, 

2 Johnston m registers of birth and marriage He himself signed 

as Johnson , and in literary notices he appeared as Johnson (See 

paper by Dr Drake, Notes and Queries, 9th senes, xi p 261 ) 

Boswell's Life of Johnson 
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one week, in September 1700 he was ordained 
deacon and priest at Exeter, and was presented 
by a relntn e, Wilmot Vaughan, fourth Viscount 
Lisburn, 1 * * to the rectory of Mamhead near Exeter 
He was married 1 at Berwick on August 0 1707 
after a long attachment, to Ann Stow, daughter of 
William Stow of Berwick, of a good Northumber 
land family her mother being the sister of Sir 
Francis Blake, and her father the son of Fenwick 
Stow, Mayor of Berwick. Through his wife Mr 
Temple inherited some property Allerdean m 
North Durham In 1770, apparently through the 
influence of Lord Lisburn, he was presented by the 
Hon Dr Keppell, Bishop of Exeter to the valuable 
vicarage of St Gluvias,near Penryn where he died 
on August 18, 1790 aged fifty six,’ his dearly loved 
wife having died in 1793 aged forty sis. She is 
described as unusually well read and of tenacious 
memory His predecessor in that vicarage was 
the Rev John Penrose, the grandfather of Mrs. 
Arnold. He died there at the age of sixty 
three. 

Octavius was the y oungest of bis eight children. 
The eldest daughter and tlurd child, Anne, bom 
July 7, 1772 4 acted os her father s amanuensis in his 
literary work. Shortly after her fathers death, on 
November 29 1790 she married the Rev Charles 
Powlett, chaplain to the Prince of Wales, and 
afterwards rector of Wiuslnde, Hants, whom she 

1 Dr Drake atatea that Viacoont Iiabom wms tie brother of Major 
General John Vaughan Governor of Berwick, He Inherited the Mam 
head proparty and adrowaon through hi* wife, daughter and helm of 
Joaeph Gaacoyne Nightingale of Mamhead, Vlacoont Iiibnrn waa flnrt 
co tain once removed of Mr Temple. (See Diet Nat. Biog Major 
Gen. John Vaughan.") 

* Kindly communicated by the Rector of Berwick. 

* The age la given aa fifty In the Historj qf OormcaB and on the 
monument. 

4 Other children were Robert George John Jamea Frederick and 
lanra. 
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first met in 1790, and had ten children, 1 of whom 
four survived her death m 1827. She had possession 
of all her late father’s papeis, and Mr. Powlett 
appears to have taken them with him to France, 
where he resided at Outreau near Boulogne, and at 
Le Mans, from 1827 till his death at Brussels in 
1884. This fact throws some hght on the strange 
accident by which a packet of manuscript letters 
was discovered by Major Stone among some waste 
paper at Boulogne, and proved to be letters from 
Boswell to William Johnson Temple. They passed 
through various hands, and were eventually pub- 
lished by Bentley m 1857 as Letters of James Bos- 
well to the Rev . TV. J. Temple They extend over 
the years 1758 to 1795, the year of Boswell’s death. 2 
These letters are very entertaining, and throw a 
flood of hght on Boswell’s character, and incident- 
ally disclose some of the characteristics of his 
correspondent. They were very intimate, and wrote 
to one another with the greatest frankness. Mr. 
lemple, however, had no high opimon of Boswell. 
In his diary of May 25, 1782, he writes : — 

Boswell irregular in conduct and manners, selfish, indeli- 
cate, thoughtless , no sensibility or feeling foi otheis who 
have not his coarse and rustick strength and spirits 

There are other similar entries Mrs Temple 
much disliked BoswelL 

It is plam that Mr Temple was a man of great 
literary ability and taste > T He was a scholai also, 

1 Her grandson, C J Powlett, Esq , of Rugby, late Bengal Civil 
Service, has kindly permitted me to use extracts he has made from 
diaries aud letters of the family From these we learn, among other 
incidents of the time, that she and her father stayed with Boswell for a 
ume in London, and went to Warren Hastings’ trial They dine with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds She sees some pictures by “a. man they call 
Romney only portraits”, and thinks “the company at Vauxhall 
vulgar It is evident that in later years Boswell’s influence on Mr 
lemple was very mischievous, and that the home was not happy aftei 
Mrs Temple s death 

2 Notes and Queries , 2nd senes. No 72 
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readme Greek and Latin French, Italian, and 
Spanmi with his chddren and moved in the best 
literary and social circles m town and country 
He was ambitious and excitable, but was dis 
appointed, restless, and subject to fits of great 
depression. He was hampered at Mambead by 
small means and money troubles — the living was 
worth only £80 a year , and it appears that he 
had to make pecuniar)' sacrifices on account of 
his fathers and brothers misfortunes, and the 
bankruptcy of Mr Fenwick Stow 1 

It is probable, too, that, though he was a 
sincerely religious man his work m n small 
country parish, with very limited access to books 
and the society of the neighbourhood was not 
very congenial to him After a dinner party at 
a neighbouring house he writes “Large part) 
there not amused and tune lost, nothing less 
interesting than the conversation of country gentle- 
men , seldom extends beyond their fields and acres. 
What does conversation consist of? Agree- 
able nothings little characteristic anecdotes and 
stones , commendations of the wine and dishes, 
etc. How little worth remembering 1 " But the 

1 In one of the letter* of this volume alto found in NlohoLTs 
Uhutrutien* JMeraturw, voL riL p. 320 Boswell write* from Genera 
on December id. 1704 to Sir Andrew Mitchell Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the Court of Groat Britain to the Court of Prussia 
1746-71 The intention of thi* letter is to beg your interest in an 
affair which I have much at heart. My mo*t intimate friend, the 
friend of my youth and the comfort of my being U a Mr Temple of 
Trinity ITall Cambridge. He i* an Englishman and I am on old 
Scot but brother* were never more united than we are. Hta father 
waa formerly Mayor of Berwick. He bad an employment In the 
Custom* bat by misfortune became bankrupt a year or two ago. My 
friend has a small estate from hi* mother He baa generously eon 
tribnted more than the half of It towards the relief of his father and 
has got the creditor* to be satisfied but his father has nothing to lire 
upon. 

The request was to give his father a post in the Customs or in some 
public office and to obtain full par for his brother Robert, who 
naving served in the Army under General Crawford wan then on 
half-pay 
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noise and excitement of London were equally 
unwelcome ; though he speaks of a pleasant 
“ walk in the fields beyond Wimpole Street.” 
He goes to Cambridge for study in 1780, but 
writes m Ins diaiy ' “ The libraries of Cambridge 
not well supplied with books . no studies in any 
credit there but mathematical ones ” 

His youthful essay (100 pages) on The Clergy , 
their Studies , Recreations, Doctrines, and the 
Decline of their Influence, attracted very favour- 
able notice, and in particular that of Bishop 
Home. He also published Moral and Historical 
Memoirs, pp 424 ; Observations on Popular Dis- 
content , Letter to the Clergy respecting the County 
Libiary , and An Historical Essay on the Abuse 
of Unrestrained Power . 1 

He left unfinished what he meant to be the 
work of his life, a historical work on The Rise 
and Decline of Model n Rome, or Rome under the 
Papacy. He founded the Cornwall Library and 
Literary Society at Truro. He was a friend 
of Gray and Nicholls, and we find him dining 
frequently with Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Malone, Wilkes, Burke, 
Sheridan, and many others, including Governor 
Penn and Paoli. It is Temple’s estimate of 
the charactei of Gray that appears in Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets Among his correspondents 
it is interesting to note the name of Hannah 
More, 

Boswell visited Temple at Mamhead in 
1775 2 or 1776, m company with Pascal Paoh, 
the Geneiai of the Corsicans His letters throw 
light on many family matters. Miss Ann Stow 


* ^ cc Doase .md Courtney’s Bibliotheca Covnubiensis 
It was then that Boswell \ owed to Paoli “ under the ■venerable 
^ew in the churchyard that he would never again get drunk — a vow 
ie failed to keep 
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appears in Ins letters as “your Berwick Celia. 
In December 1708 he writes ‘I wish you joy 
of your son, and I most heartily accept the 
office of bcmg its godfather I grve you my 
solemn promise that I shall be m earnest to do 
my duty " 1 

In 1780 Boswell writes ‘ I wish you joy of your 
young sailors return.” This was Francis, the second 
son, the future Admiral,’ the eldest of the sons 
who survived their father, bom July 28 1770 ’ In 
1798 he writes I will do what I can as to John 
James and Octavius. I have good interest nt Eton, 
and shall be there soon John James went to 
Eton and then into the army and died in India m 
1800 Octavius seems not to liave gone to Eton.* 
Another of the sons, Frederick, got a commission 
in the army and went to India. On the death of 
the Rev W J Temple, lus estate was equnlly 
divided among lus children. 

William Johnson Temple was the son of 
William Temple of Allerdean. Over the portico 
of the Town Hall of Berwick on Tweed still 
appear the words. Finished 1764, William 
Temple, Esq Mayor ” He and lus father George 
were both Presbyterians, of an old Berwick family, 
and were trustees of The Low Meeting House,” 
the chapel of the Scottish Presbyterians, who were 
regarded m Berwick as dissenters. The ancestry 
of the Archbishop on the fathers side is thus 

1 WilHim Johnson (or Johnston) hie eldest child born August 13 
1708- He died early 

• lieutenant 17»3 Commander 1803 Captain 1805 Retired 
Reer Admiral 1B37 Vice-Admiral, 1847 Admiral 1854. 

* He married Susan Warren,* cousin of the Carrot hs In 1815. He 
died at the age of ninety two at Cllffo Cottage (Sunset) on the western 
bank of the Truro nrer In the parish of Keo on January 10 1003 
His nephew then headmaster of Rugby went to the funeral 

4 Dr Warre writes that John James was In the Upper Dlrkaon of 
the Fifth In July 1700 along with John Bird Sumner (Archbkhop of 
Canterbury) Vice4JhaooeIlOT Shad well Charles Manners Sutton 
(Speaker of the Houae of Co mm ana) and others. 
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traced back to a strong and good old North 
country stock. 1 

lYe now return to the mother’s side. The 
mother of the futuie Archbishop was a Miss 
Dorcas Caiveth, a Cornish lady. The memoranda 
that follow give ample proof that she was a lady 
of unusually stiong principles and sterlmg qualities, 
who exercised a very remarkable influence on all 
her children as long as she lived. She was bom in 
July 1786, and died at the Schoolhouse, Rugby, 
at the age of seventy-nine, on May 8, in the year 
1866 Her giave is m the Rugby cemetery, with 
the simple mscuption, “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ” 

The acquaintance between the Temples and the 
Carveths may have begun through the friendship 
of the Temple family with Sir Christopher 
Hawkins, Bart., M.P., of Trewithen, m the parish 
of Probus, who was Octavius’ godfather. Piobus is 
some distance from St Gluvias, lying to the east 
of Truro Sir Christopher Hawkins had the 
reputation of not bemg given to hospitality. 
Some lmes stuck to the Trewithen gate have 
survived a century — 

Now tell me who lives here 
A large park and no deer 
A laige cellar and no beer 
A large house and no cheer 
Christopher Hawkins does live here 


1 In answer to an inquiry from his son William, the Archbishop 
writes, November 30, 1895 “ Sir William Temple belonged to our 

branch of the Temple family One is Irish, and the late Lord 
Palmerston was at the head of it. One (the oldest) is represented by 
the baronet, Sir Leofric Temple And the third is the Stowe branch, 
of which the late Duke of Buckingham was the head, and to this we 
belong There has been much inter-marrying between these Temples 
and the Grenvilles 

Sir William was a very considerable man m his own day , but it 
was not a day of really great men Cromwell was gone, and Marl- 
borough had not yet come to the front.”— Ed 
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Richard Caneth, the father of Dorcas, himself 
the son of a Richard and a Dorcas (nfo Gerrans), 
owned and formed Bartclner and Canosso in the 
parish of Probus. 1 

Mrs. James, whose family has resided in St 
Clements, near Truro, for almost 400 ) ears, and 
who is an old friend of the Carvetli famil), and 
succeeded them in the occupation of Barteli\er 
writes — 

Richard Carvetb had a splendid pcr*onnhty oftfcn his 
sayings vrerc quoted and his word was law The Garvcths 
were a fine ola stock, ofgood descent The) can trace their 
pedigree through lie Desncniers to Gu) dc Beauchamp, 
second Earl of Warwick. The) had all tho qualities of gentle 
birth frank honourable ami, I must say loved to com 
raand remarkable for thar keen sense of honour The 
Coxvethi were always truo to Church and State all depend 
ents, as well os the fa mil), were due in church on Sunday 
morning 

Airs. James also remarks that “ there was no 
smugglers cave on the Caneth estate, and the 
Squire was not a patron of cock fighting ” 

The engagement of their daughter to Captain 
Temple was not welcomed by the parents. The 
young officer, bred in a different home atmosphere, 
who had been in the army since he was sixteen must 
have seemed an incongruous addition to the strict 
and old fashioned Cornish family They had no 
love for the army the war-taxes pressed landowners 
very severely and the army was probably for the 
moment, unpopular Moreover the Squires sons 
were giving him anxiety and Dorcas was still under 
twenty one.* On these grounds rt is stated that 

1 The property waa aold after Major Temple ■ death. Some 

Bart all mr money" came to the daughter* Mr*. Temple and Mr*. 
Blackmore. 

* One of Dorcaa elder brother* wna a atudent under Dr Abernethy 
It wu to him that Dr Abernethy made the remark that be muat 
alwaya keep two pocket* one for hi* patient# feea and another for their 
inaufta." 
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Richard Carveth forbade the banns “ I will have 
no soldiers m my family ” is the saymg attiibuted 
to him But the marnage took place, nevertheless, 
on July 8, 1805, Nicholas and Catherine Carveth 1 
being the witnesses. Nicholas was an eldei brother, 
born July 17, 1777. Catherme, bom in 1787, was 
the yo un ger sister of Dorcas , she aftei wards 
man led Mr. Blackmore, a doctor m St. Austell, 
and died m May 1852 

Mrs James writes in March 1903 : — 

Dorcas Carveth loved her old home extremely, and must 
have described it minutely Dr Temple, when first made 
Bishop of Exeter, came to visit us at Barteliver, and saw it 
then for the first time He went round the house, and, 
touching a cupboard in the dining-room, said, “ My mothei 
nevei told me of this 11 On mquiiy I found that it had been 
put up after she had left Bartekvei On his visit he gathered 
mosses and lichen from the old gaiden wall, and bon owed a 
tmy basket fiom my baby gnl to pack them m Eighteen 
years aftei, on her marriage to Eleet-Suigeon Charles James, 
ft N , the Bishop of London sent hei a jewel pendant — how 
she values it 1 — with a letter now on my table, “ I send a 
little token of regaid to the first bride mamed from 
Bartehver since my mother was ” Dr Temple’s heart was 
in Cornwall He once wiote to me about “ the two Cornish 
lads you ask after ” — his own sons 

It is inteiestmg to note, as an instance of Mrs 
Temple’s foietkought, that m the margin of the 
Baptismal Register at Piobus theie is an entry 
of the bnth on Novembei 30, 1821, and of the 
baptism on Decembei 8, 1822, of Fiedenck, son 
of Octavius and Dorcas Temple, at Santa Maura, 
with the signatuie of George Wmnock, Chaplain to 
the Foices, as the clergyman who performed the 
ceremony , the curate of Piobus testifying that this 
entry was a true copy of the certificate sent to 

1 The name, <c Catherine Carveth,” scratched on a window-pane m 

the house at Barteliver^ may still be seen, by visitors to this ancient 
'Cornish house 
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him. 1 riui certificate had to be produced on 
several occasions in later life. 

Richard Carveth died December 17, 1822, and 
his wife Margaret (formerly Andrew) died June 
22, 1824, aged seventy nine. 

Dorcas is described as ‘ petite”, but the Cnrvetlis 
were a tall race, distinguished for dark luur and 
eyes and a fair shm peculiarities which perhaps 
gave rise to the tradition, or resulted from the 
fact, that they had Spanish blood in them since the 
time of the Armada. 

It was from the blend of this sound, ancient, and 
religious Cornish family, with the more brilliant 
Temple stock from Berwick on Tweed, that 
Frederick Temple sprang 

1 Thb in* kindly communicated by the Hot Canon hoi Ilarrey 
Vlnar of Probo*. 



CHAPTER II 

LIFE IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 1821-1830 
Memoranda by Miss Temple — Archbishop’s Reminiscences 


Frederick Temple, as we have seen, was born 
in the Ionian Islands He was the thirteenth of 
fifteen childien, of whom eight grew up 1 

Although he was taken to England at nine years 
old, his lecollections of his early years weie vivid, 
and the influences on him of his home education 
and surroundings were permanent. The chief 
authority for this part of his life is a papei of 
Memoranda, dictated by Miss Temple (Jennetta 
Octavia) to Archdeacon Wilson m 1888 at Cannes. 

From this paper the following extiact is taken, 
and gives a vivid account of the life m the Ionian 
Islands : — 

My earliest recollection is the home party at Santa 
Maura My father, mother, sister (Catherine, afterwards 
Mrs Moberly), myself, and two brothers, Frederick and 


1 The names of those eight were — 

Anne Laura (Mrs Thorold), horn March 30, 1806, at Probus 
William Octavius, bom April 14, 1809, at Bradford, Yorkshire 
Stow Margaret (Mrs Hugo), horn August 7, 1811 
Catherine (Mrs Moberly), horn August 6, 1812, at Malta 
Frank (drowned at sea), born April 8, 1814, at Kea 
Jennetta Octavia (Miss Temple), bom 1819, baptized March 17, 1819, 
at Canterbury 

Frederick, bom November 30, 1821, at Santa Maura 
John (Colonel Temple), bom 1823, at Santa Maura 
Anne Laura and William Octavius married, and Frank died, before 
the family went to England m 1830 

16 
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John, formed the part) AI\ father «iw the Jtesident, or 
Commandant, of Santa Almira. We lived in Government 
House, a home built after a grent earthquake, ami ntuatcd 
within the Castle precincts It wn* one storev Ingli, witli 
the exception of one room. It was supported on pillnm of 
wood. 

At Santa Alnura. there was, next to our home, a large 
yard in the yard there wn* a fowl house In this yard we 
three went to pin}, but Frederick very often would rather 
read bis book (though he could not po*. ibly have been more 
than five year* ole!) than play ami it is marked in tu\ 
recollection by our having a great hunt for him and finding 
him perched up in the fowl house with hi* book 

M) motiicr wn* considered a beautiful woman, with 
gentle manners, knowing no language but her own not 
clever in tlio sense of brilliant at alb but thoughtful with 
excellent judgment, great sense of personal dignity, govern 
mg her family without any effort, without seventy Her 
word was an unquestioned law Her children were obedient 
without feeling the possibilitv of being otherwise. In the 
usual daily life and in sickness, tender and loving hut if 
her children did wrong regarding them with surpmod anger 
at the possibility of doing it so that while grave faults 
would he confessed to my father they would not be con 
fessed to her — from no fear of punishment, but from fear 
of tho look of horror in her c\ cs. She was the only teacher 
that myself and my brothers had until they went to school. 
She taught us to rend and write she taught arithmetic, 
with very little knowledge of arithmetic lierself by stendv 
repetition. She had a key to the sums in the arithmetic 
book, giving the answers. If a sura was brought to lier and 
the answer was wrong the drew her pencil through it nnd 
made no further remark. It had to bo dono again till it 
was done right. The sum of to-day was repeated to-morrow 
and so on, until perfect accuracy was obtained 

When it was time for ray brothers to begin Latin the 
same system was adopted She could not pronounce it, but 
Frederick had to learn a few lines cadi day alwayi repeating 
the old until seven or ten pages had been learnt. Then tho 
first four or five pages would be left, and a further advance 
made. This went on day by day and year by year until ho 
was twelve years old and he went to school knowing hi* 
grammar perfectly, os no other boy knew it He was unable 
to pronounce it, and was therefore put to tho bottom of the 
vol. i c 
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school , but he soon picked up the pronunciation and rose 
rapidly Euclid was the same She did not undei stand a 
word He began to do so as he advanced in the subject, 
and could substitute one expression foi anothei, 01 change 
the ordei of letters She interposed and conected him. 
He would reply impatiently “ It was all the same ” “ Say 

it,” she ordered, “ piecisely as it is here,” touching the book 1 
Algebra he learned by himself, but I do not know how 
fai he understood it It was learned m the same accurate 
way, repeating each portion of the book My mother was a 
very religious woman, but veiy reticent At Santa Mam a and 
at Corfu there was no chaplain and no regular seiviee 2 3 * * * * But 
my mother, from the eaihest time I can remember, read, every 
day, the Psalms and Lessons with her childien , but she never 
made auy comment , so much so that when we read through 
the Gospels, one after the othei, I thought the Jews had 
ciucified Christ again, and I remember crying at the thought 
that they had done it again The Catechism was taught m the 
same way, systematically, but not a woid was said about it 
I cannot lemember my father taking any part m it But 
one saying of his remains in my memory “I don’t care 
about the miracles ” 

My motbei’s sister was a Methodist, and used to ask her 
when she was converted She replied, “ I don’t know what 
you mean , I have tiled to please God all the days of 
my life.” 8 

Another part of our education was this we weie taught 
not to have fear When the earthquake came at Santa 


1 Mr H Lee Warner writes that recently, when he was staying- at 
Lambeth, the Archbishop told him that on his ninth birthday, to the best 
of his recollection, after he had gone to bed, his mother happened 
incidentally to mention to his father that she had earned out his orders 
to teach the boy Euclid, and that he knew his Euclid “ What ' ad 
of it? Can he say any proposition ? " “ Yes, he knows it all ” The 

father, naturally disbelieving this, had the child woke up, when he 
repeated, sitting up m bed, a long proposition 

3 The chaplain had probably to visit many stations 

3 Miss C F Lawson writes on Apnl 15, 1903, after reading the 
draft of this chapter in MS cc I should like, from personal knowledge, 

to testify to the justice of Miss Temple’s estimate of her mother’s 
character Gentle, yet with good ability to rule well and firmly, and 
most truly excellent, she never failed to gam the respect of all those 
who came m contact with her In my happy visits to Axon as a voung 

girl, I felt she was unlike any one 1 had ever known ; and thought how 

easy it would be to be good, if one lived there under the influence of 

herself and her daughter ” 
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Maum and threw the plaster into the middle of the room* 
my distinct recollection is tlmt there was no idea of fear 
The life was to go on 

The boys were under an absolute rule of courtesy No 
personal remarks on their sifters or others were tolerated. 
They were taught that courter\ was to be ever maintained 
in the famtl) We were not nt all rich, and lived ven 
plainly Butter was expensive, and we lived on dry brena, 
except that now and then we were allowed some jam or — a 
rarer treat still — some dripping Tliis lasted when we were 
in England one exception was made for me, because I was 
delicate- I was nllowcd, without remark to take dry bread 
instead of anything else that was offered me. Inc boys 
were to cat whatever was given them 

To these recollections of Miss Temple may be 
added a fen memories of the Archbisliops oivn 
conversation On Apnl 10 1001, the ue\ W 
J Conybeare, Domestic Chaplain to the Arch 
bishop wrote to lus father from X^ambeth Palace — 

For four hours to-day I have found myself nlone with 
the Archbishop Ho is most kind and talked a great deal 
He told me about his early life, which is most interesting 
“My earliest recollection is the great earthquake of 1625 
when I was four First the house went up and down like 
a wave. The chimney fell through the roof past the foot 
of the bed where my mother was ill in bed through the 
floor on to a table wliero m\ brother was writing Then 
the house went on ono side, and the roof slippea off into 
the street. Down came a torrent of min, and our nursery 
was three inches deep in water There were fifteen of us, and 
I was the thirteenth. My six year-old birthday was a far 
more terrible day than the earthquake. My mother expected 
us all on our sixth birthday to say the Catechism without a 
mistake. I succeeded, ana got what was then a large sum 
of money — sixpence.” 

He was taught for twelve years by his mother By the 
time he was six he could do any arithmetic. Before he went 
to school he knew twelve 1 books of Euclid, and the Latin 
Grammar and could speak English, Italian, and modem 


1 Till* Is probably an error See note 2 p. 31 
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Greek fluently 1 His mother’s gieat pimciple was never to 
foiget the beginnings Thus in arithmetic, simple addition, 
etc , would be done daily along with haidei sums 

He had special difficulty in reading and spelling If ever 
he attempted to aigue that certain letters did not spell a 
certain woid, his mother would say, “ Freddy, don’t argue , 
do your work ” 

Being m foieign parts, theie was a gieat scaicity of 
books When he was seven he had lead Duncan’s Ccesai , 
Dryden’s Vugil, Pope’s Homej, Evenings at Home, and 
become well-informed by means of Watkm’s Encyclopaedia 
When his mothei was sending home foi some books he asked 
specially for Robinson Ci usoe Instead, they sent the Simss 
Family Robinson — “a hateful book, the liars were always 
so lucky ” 

On Ins eighty-first bwthday, St. Andrew’s Day, 
1902, after fie fiad for tfie last time celebrated tfie 
Holy Communion, m the efiapel of tfie Old Palace 
at Canterbury, he spoke of some of Ins early 
memones 

The Archbishop said that as a child he had been 
very much puzzled by the words of the marriage 
service — “With my body I thee worslnp ” He 
went to his mother and asked, “How can one 
worship with one’s body ? ” His mother explamed 
that worship was not used here m the usual 
spiritual sense, but meant that the husband would 
do such things for his wife as opening the door for 
her, fetchmg her a chair, etc The little boy 
secretly made up his mmd to watch his father, 
to see whether he performed these httle services 
for his wife “But it was no use,” added the 
Archbishop, “ for he always did ” 

1 To the last he retained his affection for modem Greek In 
December 1901, about the time of the riots in Athens, caused by the 
royal proposal to translate the New Testament into modern Greek, 
when asked what was Ins opinion on the question, he replied that he 
should strongly favour the proposed translation “ Modem Greek,” 
he said, “is no mere patois, but a fine language, differing so far from 
ancient Greek that the people would understand a translation better 
than the original. We find him also reading Italian at Oxford 
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These recollections are sufficient to bring before 
ns the “atmosphere" and influences which sur- 
rounded the first nine years of his childhood. A 
sunny, warm climate, lending itself to an open air 
wholesome life , a large family of children, m a 
household of rigid economy and strict discipline 
the cluldrcn thrown much on then own resources 
for occupation, mixing so freely with servants 
or others as to acquire, without labour some 
fluency in Italian 1 and modem Grech, nnd a 
mother of very unusual force nnd firmness of 
character nnd deep piety who like the mother of 
the Wesleys, taught the children escrytlung while 
she attended to all household matters. 

But to these we must add two other influences 
which might be o\ erloohed. 

One was tliat of the father, a man of great 
nbibty, uprightness, and force of character, as has 
been already seen though he was much occupied 
with mihtaiy and official business. 

It is plain from their recollections of the father 
whom they lost so earl), and with whom the) 
were very intimate during the years at Axon, tliat 
a very warm affection and confidence mingled with 
the fear inspired by a temper often irritated b) 
trifles. The Archbishop spoke little of his fntlier 
but always with great love nnd respect. One stray 
is worth recording The boy had made some 
inaccurate statement, and when corrected said, 
rather lightly It will be all the same a hundred 
years hence.* He recalled the tremendous earnest- 
ness with which his father turned on lum and said, 

‘ That might be true of some things, but was never 
true of a he it poisoned the very air " 

The other was that of the two elder sisters, 
Catherine and Jennetta. Of the unfailing judgment 

1 When at achool be wrote letter* to hk aiater* In Italian- Editor ■ 
Supplement, toL lb p. 402. — Kn. 
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and worth of the former, Mrs Mobeily, — all who 
knew Dr. Temple in later yeais will remember 
his high estimate, — and the influence on him of a 
sister like Jennetta, only two years his senior, with 
an intelligence and force of character equal to his 
own, an instinct foi justice and kindness to which 
thousands could testify, and an affectionate devotion 
to him which never wavered, this was one of the 
foimative influences of life which began m this 
Ionian home. 

But perhaps the most noticeable and the most 
important point is the intensely English and 
religious atmospheie of this military home m a 
foreign countiy. The home seems quite un- 
affected by the accident that it was not in England. 
The religion of the mothei was eminently practical, 
unspeculative, unquestioning. So stiong was this 
influence on the children that the superstitions of 
nuises and servants and other foreign modes of 
thought among which they weie bi ought up made 
no impiession upon them. The mothei was the 
supreme authoiity 

It has been said that the Archbishop had the 
singular misfoitune to be born out of his native 
county But m truth his mother took Cornwall 
with her to the Ionian Islands, and it was in a 
Coimsh home that the child grew up to boyhood. 



CHAPTER III 


I IFF vt A\o\ 1830 1883 

Reminiscences by MUs Temple and the Arehblihop — Major 
Temple Governor of Sierra Leone — The Iter J Richey — 
The Rev J Blaehniore. 

M \Joit Tejiple went on half pay, unattached in 
February 1827, and was allowed to dispose of Ills 
commission on Tune 8 1828 He shortly nfter 
wards resigned Ins colonial appointment nnd went 
to England This was in the year 1880 

JIiss Temples memoranda may here be resumed 
She, it will be remembered was then about eleven 
and the boys about nine and seven, respectively 
The elder sister Catherine, afterwards Mrs. 
Moberly, was about eighteen. A y ounger brother 
or sister appears to have died before they came 
to England. 

We went m ft little vessel room] by Gibraltar where the 
boy* went ashore. Tlie first English land I saw was Lundy 
Then we went to Milford Haven, bat did not land and 
went on to Bristol, and landed there. We took a post 
chaise and drovo through Bristol to Bideford. M) mother 
who liad left England early in her married life, and 
remembered it with the utmost love, had often told us of 
the charms and beauties of England, its fruits, its people. 
I med as wo drove through Bristol and when I was asked 
the reason, I said it was because the people were so ugly 
At Bideford my father set to work to realise his vision of 
delight. He bought a farm. Axon, near Culmstock, in 
Devon, intending to make money enough by it to educate 
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his sons 1 * But it was' bad land, and he was no fanner, and 
he began to see it was impossible Thus life began there. 
My fathei’s feeling about lus childien was that they must 
work foi then bodily good, and share the life of the people. 
So Catherine and I had to help the women-servants and 
shaie then life The boys picked stones into heaps," took 
out Aveeds, docks, and thistles, and laid the roots in heaps, 
and Aveie paid for then work like any labourer 

After some time of tnal my father found that the farm 
would not pay, and he theiefoie applied to Government for 
employment, and was offeied the governorship of Sierra 
Leone , and aftei gieat reluctance on the part of my mother, 
let the farm, not the house, m which she remained — and my 
eldest sister Catheime went Avith him to Sierra Leone As 
soon as he thought that he had saved sufficient money he 
desired my mother to send Fiederick to school, to Blundell’s 
School, Tiveiton The headmaster at that time ivas Dr. 
Dicken My fatliei died before he had been two years 3 in 
Sierra Leone, and my sistei leturned to England 

The Government granted my mother a pension of J?100 a 
year for her life , but she found that she could not afford to 
send the boys to a boarding-school Dr Dicken offered to 
take Frederick free, but she declined this , the mastei of the 
Loiver School, Mi Boulton, also invited the other brothei, 
John, but she declined this also 

During these three years then, between the ages of 
nine and twelve, Frederick was living at Axon, hav- 
ing no other instruction than that winch Ins mother 
could give him The natuie of that instruction has 
been described m the previous chapter, and it must 
have contmued during these years But m accordance 
with his father’s theory of what was for the physical 
and moral good of the little boy, only two hours a 
day were given to lessons Most of the day was 
spent out of doors in farm laboui, as above described, 

1 Archbishop sold this property in 1895 , but he subsequently sub- 
scribed liberally to the restoration of the schools and to other parish 
institutions He also restored, and is believed to have given, the 

east window of the south aisle of the church 

3 n nd recIaimed from the downs, in front of the house 
Keally m eight months Permission to examine the Colonial Office 
lecords of this period has been refused 
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and in going messages . 1 During lus holiday s, w lieu 
at BlundelTs, perhaps e\cn later, he continued to 
share in this bodily labour from the pure lo\e of 
labour, for at tins time the) had no farmi At 
Axon he laid the foundation of the Mgorous health 
and strong frame winch endured the constant strain 
of labour during a long life. There, too lie learnt 
to love De\on men ana De\on scenes with all lus 
heart 

It was at tlus period of lus life that the incident 
of the bag of nails occurred, which has been told 
with various details. Some repairs in farm buildings 

ere going on, and the workmen wanted some large 
nails. Mrs. Temple told them to put down on 
paper wli at the) wanted and then despatched the 
bo) with mone) to pa) for the nails. Miss Temples 
recollection of it was as follows — 

My mother wanted wmc nails slw told Frederick tlmt lie 
wu* to walk to Wellington, five miles oJT kIhj gave him n bag 
and somo money She had not the least idea of tlie prlco of 
nails bat ho thought he was to bring back as many nails ns 
hin money would pay for Pi me went on he was expected 
home My mother began to walk anxiousl) about, looking 
up the road, hour after hour At lost wan »ccn the little boy 
with his bag of noils, so hear) that lie could not out) it 
ho could only just giro it a little swing along the road 
And when she saw wnat the lind done she burst into tears, 
■very unusual for her, and petted and comforted her poor little 
exhausted boy 

These memoranda of Miss Temple may well be 
supplemented, ns regards her brothers boyhood at 

1 The Her U Parnell Edward* who u a boy often stayed with the 
family at Axon write* The liou*e called Axon mu n* regard* 
ootward appearance, very plain bat sufficiently commodious and rcry 
comfortable within. It »tood In what appeared a rcry lonely spot, 
ocrtainly with no other home of Its aim and kind within reasonable 
distance. There was, however a considerable hamlet occupied liy 
rery poor people, about a quarter of a mile off which being a con- 
aid era bio distance from the pariah church came naturally under the 
charge of the Mbaes Temple, who minlatered to their wants spiritual 
aa well as temporal." Some old people still living there remember 

Master Frederick ” teaching them in Sunday School. 
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Axon, by an extract from his address to working- 
men at the Nottingham Church Congress in 1897 

When I was a httle boy I knew very much moie about 
woi king-men of that soit (who woik mainly with their 
bodies) than about any othei woi king-men whatevei My 
fathei was a woi king-man — he was a soldier — he served his 
country in vanous parts, and he died a Govemoi of one of 
Hei Majesty’s colonies I was not very old at his death 
He died when I was thirteen, and the lesult of his death was 
that fiom the eaily age of seventeen I have made my own 
living Though I had had an excellent education, and though 
I put my biams to the utmost stietch of then power to do 
what was befoie me m life, I had experience, nevertheless, of 
a gieat deal of privation in the couise of that time I knew 
what it was, foi instance, to be unable to afford a lire, and 
consequently to be very cold, days and nights I knew what 
it was every now and then to live upon lathei pool fare I 
knew what it was — and I think that was the thing that 
pinched me most — to weai patched clothes and patched shoes 
When I mention these things I do so simply in oidei to make 
you undei stand how heartily my sympathies go along with 
woiking-men Noi did I never experience what the woik of 
a woi king-man of that class is I believe that at this 
moment there is piobably not anothei man m England who 
would thresh bettei than I could Threshing has gone out 
of fashion It is all done by maehmeiy now, and theie are 
very few people who learn to thresh I learned to plough, and 
I could plough as straight a funow as any man m the parish 
My heart goes along with the men who have had this put 
before them in the course of then hves 

Two other char act enstic incidents of this penod 
may be 1 elated m Ins own words. He made a 
speech at the London Diocesan Conference m April 
1892, from which the following is an extract : — 

The President, Di Temple, thought a gieat deal might 
be done by preaching on the subject of family pray ei s He 
could remembei, as a little boy, the effect of such a sermon 
His fathei having been in a maichmg legiment, then family 
hahits weie lathei unsettled, but when they had settled 
down m a Devonshue village the cleigyman on one occasion 
preached a seimon on this subject, and strongly uiged the 
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use of family prayers. In hia own family that very evening 
the practice wm commenced and of course continued, in 
consequence of that sermon. 

There was often a greater effect produced by sermons 
than was generally supposed, for they did not see the source 
from which the practice had come, but it had come as the 
result of the sermon 1 

In 1890 there was a discussion m Convocation 
on secondary education , and the Bishop of London 
made some remarks on the present relations of the 
parochial Clergy to the parents of secondary school 
pupils — 

The Bishop of London (Dr Temple) moved Resolution 
No 6 

I am afraid that there is not such pastoral visiting of 
those classes who send their children to a secondary school 
as there used to be. I do not mean that it was universal in 
those days, but it seems to me that fifty years ago it wai 
much more common, and because it was more common, it 
was more effective. 

I can remember what an impression was made upon me 
when I was a little boy I did not come to England tall I 
was nine years old, and then I went to live in a village in 
Devonshire. 

I can remember the impression and it has never left me 
since — which was made upon me and the rest of our house- 
hold by the first call that was made at our house by the 
clergyman of the parish and yet both to my mother and to 
mv father this seemed the moat natural thing in the world 
Tne clergyman came to our house to make a call, and after 
he had sat in the drawing room for a little while, be said 
that it was his usual practice, in going round his parish, to 
endeavour if he could, to have something like a short 
service, and he asked whether my mother would object to 
the servants being called in and he read us a small part of 
the New Testament, not very many verses, and he talked 
about it for a little while, and then he ended with prayer* 
taken from the Prayer book, mostly from the collects, and 
then he bade us good bye and went on to another house. 

This sort of visit came round every half year, quite as 


Guardian M*y 4 1892. 
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legularly as everything else in the working of his parish, 
and I know that at that time this was not an uncommon 
thing to do Every house m the parish was visited m this 
way, unless the householder declined to admit the clergyman 
foi any such purpose 1 

Such weie some of the influences on the boy at 
this peuod , a country home of ngid and necessary 
economy, and of sturdy independence , a life of 
open air or domestic labour, m which all boie then 
willing part undei a father enthusiastic for the 
improvement of the farm , of caieful and strict 
religious obsei vance , of teaching at the hands of 
a mother who insisted on obedience and on absolute 
accuiaey in every detail, and of a father who was 
the veiy soul of honour, and who, as his daughter 
lecords, 2 “burnt with indignation at the state of 
the pool ” , and to this must be added the religious 
influence of the clergyman of the village. We 
have seen what tins was m two instances , Di. 
Temple never spoke of him without deep respect 
It is possible that his interest in temperance and 
home mission work began m those days, for the 
Vicar of Culmstock was very active among the 
lailway navvies then at work m his neighbourhood 
The Rev. J. Richey, then the curate m charge, 
and an excellent and godly man, was one of those 
who contributed to the building up of the great 
Archbishop. He was soon succeeded by the Rev. 
John Blackmore, a fine West Country paison, for 
whom also the Archbishop had a great respect 

1 Guardian, July 16, 1896 
2 P G 
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CHAPTER IV 


LIFE AT BLUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 1884-1889 
Entry at School — Confirmation — Recollection* — Scholarship. 

From the Entry Register of Blundell s School, we 
leam that Frederick Temple, son of Major Octavius 
Temple (Governor of Sierra Leone) Culmstock, 
aged twelve, was entered on January 29 1884 1 and 
left March 25 1889 With one exception he was 
the last boy who entered under Dr Dichen 1 u ho 
left in June of 1884 

At that time, m the Upper and Lower Schools 
together the number of boys was 188. 

In the following year his brother * J ohn T emple, 
son of Mrs. Temple, Axon, Wellington, aged 
twelve, was entered August 15, and he left March 
2£, 1889 The two boys and Richard Blackmore, 
son of the Vicar of Culmstock afterwards the 
author of Loma Doone, went into lodgings in Cops 
Court and lived there very economically The fees 

1 On Jammy 30 he write*. When I wmi mated by Dr Dichen 
whit I had learnt I «oon conrineed him that I understood the latin 
grammar Heathen uked me to demonstrate a proportion of Euclid 
and when 1 had done ft, he mid he wished that all the boyi In the 
school knew if much about it a* 1 did." 

1 The Her G H. 8tatham Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral hi« 
supplied the following memorandum My father-ln law Dr 
Dicken told me that he had met (Arch blah op) Temple ■ father then, I 
beliere Major Temple, In Italy that they had ■ hared a poat-chabe, 
trarelled together and became great friend* that on their porting 
Major Temple aaid When I return to England I ahall settle In 
Denmahire and send my boy to your achooL "—Ed. 
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foi town boys at that time are said to have been 
“about £4 a yeai.” 

The matenals for this chapter of the Archbishop’s 
life are somewhat more copious than those foi the 
two earlier chapters, because he often levisited Blun- 
dell’s, and spoke much of his school-days , many of 
Ins letteis also have been kept. But consideration 
of space, and of the relative importance of events 
in Ins life, will hmit this nairative to those incidents 
and memories which seem to throw light on his 
giowth id character. 

The boys were placed by Mi. Sanders under the 
special charge of Edward Pearce, of Somer Leigh, 
Dorset, one of the senior boys, -whose mother was 
well known to Major Temple m his early days. 
Mr Pearce congratulated him tw r enty-two years 
afteiwaids 011 his appointment to Rugby, and 
leceived a very warm letter of thanks foi tins and 
“all your kindness to me at Blundell’s,” — he had 
given him the run of his study. 

It was at the very beginning of his school-life 
that he was confirmed, when he was only twelve 
years old ; and the recollections of Ins own con- 
firmation were always present to Ins mind when 
discussions aiose as to the suitable age foi confirma- 
tion. It depended, he used to say, on the boy 
himself, and in particular on his understanding the 
nature of a promise 

Mrs Conybeaie writes a recollection of what the 
Archbishop said on this subject m 1902 : — 

I was sent to Blundell’s School at Tiveiton, and was con- 
firmed while there The clergyman of the place did not pay 
much attention to those under his preparation , all he did 
was to bring us together m one room and make us say the 
Catechism all round My mother considered this prepara- 
tion insufficient, and she arranged that for several weeks 
before the day of my confirmation, I should go home each 
Saturday when we had a holiday, a journey of about eight 
miles by coach, m order to be prepared by her I reached 
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home about noon and even week found carefully prepared 
questions written out by m) mother rend) for me to answer 
on paper M) afternoon was r|>cnt on these answers, ami I 
returned the same evening to Iivertom No one, I believe, 
was ever better prepared for confirmation that 1 was by my 
mother I was under thirteen years of age when I was con 
firmed Without dela) 1 I became a communicant, and liaro 
continued so ever since. Throughout ni) Oxford days tlus 
was m) greatest safeguard 

In Apnl 1870 n banquet was gi\cn in Blundells 
School to lum as Bishop of Exeter In repl) to 
the toast of the ‘ Bishop and Clerg) " he said — 

This school from my earliest childhood has been the 
object of my wannest affections, because I was ncicr at any 
otner before, or after I left it. I came licro taught b) my 
mother, and hating known no other teacher, with no other 
suppl) of knowledge than an acquaintance with the Latin 
grammar, though unable to construe a Latin sentence, and 
a slight knowledge of the books of Euclid and of Bonny 
castles .Arithmetic.* From this school I began to learn 
everything else I wanted for carrying me through life I 
was here five years and a quarter and I shall never forget 
the friends I became endeared to during that time. I found 
here a master* whose kindness lias never ceased from that 
day to this, and to whose house I know I am always welcome. 
I found here most careful instruction, such as made me, when 
I went to college, what I became there and ever since when 
I look back upon those days, m) heart lias leaped with 
pleasure. 


1 This most rafer to hit practice at home. On March 6, 1830 he 
write* to hla mother One of the boys in my class la going to take 
tha Sacrament on Easter Day. if he can get Mr bander* ■ leave and he 
ho aaked me to get Mr Sander* > leave to go with him. I do not like 
to go without your permission since It l* by no means a customary 
thing here at school v Hla early devotional Interest* are shown in hb 
letter #.; March 10 1837. he writea i \ ou promised to send me your 
liible that has reference* In It will yon please to tend It next Tuesday 
and If I may hare it Ntiro* i Fasts and Festirab with ft." 

* On September 8 1835 he writea I do not think Mr Mills a 
very good mathematician I proposed doing the eleventh and twelfth 
books after I had done the rest, bat to my astonishment I found that 
be knew v e r y little a boat them." 

* Mr Sanders afterwards Archdeacon of Exeter 4 
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It was always in this tone of affection and grati- 
tude that he spoke of his old school as a place of 
« happinesses which have never returned,” and of 
his old headmaster as “ one who had a wonderful 
gift of reading one’s very soul.” # , 

On the same occasion, in a speech later in the 
afternoon, m replying to a toast proposed by the 
Eail of Devon, he enteied more into detail : — 

I came heie when I was twelve years old, being placed at 
the bottom 1 of the school with boys of seven or thereabouts 
I felt exceedingly ashamed of being so low m the school, and 
made every exeition to use highei, until I was promoted to 
_the monitor class, the highest place in the school On one 
occasion when I did not get a puze, and complained of 
having to contend against otheis who had been in the class 
a considerably longer time than I had, Mr Sanders looked 
at me cunously, and said, “You are a greedy boy, and had 
better go to youi place 11 I stayed in the monitors'’ class for 
nearly two and a half yeais When I came heie football 
was at its height, and on the second day I ivas draivn for a 
match, and told by a big boy to stand at the goal and not 
let the ball pass Soon after waids the ball came that way, 
and I rushed towards it, but befoie I could think of the 
consequences, I ivas kicked with the ball right thiough the 
goal After that day I was looked upon as a couiageous 
football playei, and to this time I have on my shins the 
maiks of lacks leceived m that game I can assure you that 
while the Earl of Devon has been so kind as to speak of the 
exertions I made m my studies, I exerted myself just as hard 
at football and click et 

Other recollections were given by the Arch- 
bishop m Ins last visit to Blundell’s in October 
1900 He visited the spot wheie fights came off 
— the “iionmg-box,” a tuangulai patch of grass — 

1 In the summer of 1834 Mr A Boulton, master of tlie Lower 
School* writes to Mr Sanders **Tlie usual time for a boy going’ 
through the Lower School is from two years to two and a half years , 
none ha\ e been less Temple is the only instance of a boy going 
through in one half-year ” Fins letter was forwarded to Major Temple 

In 1'ebruary 1834 Frederick writes to bis mother “There are 
«cven classes m the Lower School, and I am m the fifth ” 
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and told the tale of his first fight, m which he was v 
victorious. 1 But I was not always successful on 
this spot,” he added, after a pause. His letters 
home show that there was a good deal of fighting 
and swearing, and occasional drinking among the 
boys. 1 

It is the recollection of a contemporary Mr 
Tom Clarke, that ifdDr Dicken “happened” to pass 
when a fight was go mg on, he always happened ” 
to be looking in another direction. 

We get the impression of a thorough schoolboy, 
a delightful companion, most loyal to his school, 
absolutely trustworthy m all great matters, but not s 
above, or shall we say below getting into small 
scrapes. On one occasion the headmaster said to 
him, “Temple, I do believe you are the most 
impudent boy that ever lived. I really must teach 
you to restrain your spirits." 

TC his absolute trustworthiness as a boy there 
are many testimonies. Miss Lawson the sister of 
his oldest and dearest friend, now (April 1908) m 
her eighty third year writes — 

As a boy of fourteen he was living m small lodgings with a 
young brother under his care, who also attended Blundell s 
School and the headmaster accidentally found that if 
prevented from attending church the two boys always read 
the whole service together, owing to a promise they had 
made to their mother 

Between the Archbishop and my late brother (she 
continues) there was unbroken friendship, extending over 
many years. At school he and his brother spent each 
Sunday evening and the Thursday half holiday at our house 
in Tiverton. We young people were all on brotherly and 
sisterly terms, but we could not help looking up to him 
for his ability and conscientiousness mode us feel that what 


1 On February 12 1834 the little boy writw The boyi Hka me 
very much in the school, but not so much out of ft- They swear so 
much that I can hardly bear It and they not only do it themselves 
but they take away my things and then say 1 shall not hare therm again 
unlem 1 swear which of coarse I will not do. 

VOL. I D 
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“ Frederick” said and did must be right Yet be was 
always pleasant, ready to join m any fun, and so kind and 
gentle to those weaker than himself that it was no wonder 
that we loved him 

The fuend and brother here spoken of was the 
Rev. Robert Lawson, Rector of Upton- on- Severn, 
Honoraiy Canon of Worcester, whose intimate 
friendship with the Archbishop began m 1883, and 
lasted till his death in the autumn of 1897. Canon 
Lawson used to say of him that he never knew 
any boy so entirely conscientious “ out of sight/' 
oi more inflexible m keeping promises and doing 
his duties. 

In an attempt to estimate the intellectual foices 
that influenced him during these school yeais, m 
addition to the sound school teaching, the desire 
to please his mother, and the stimulus of such 
school fnends as Robert Lawson and otheis, must 
be placed very high the large freedom, both m 
school-time and holidays, to follow his own course 
of reading The lange of school studies was small, 
far smaller than it is now , the quantity of work 
was perhaps less , the piessure of examinations 
less ; the demands on monitors for school organisa- 
tion and discipline and games far less , hfe at 
school was more leisurely, and theiefore better 
adapted to the self-development of boys of first- 
rate ability. It was not the lesuit of lessons done 
m school only that he became so widely read a 
scholar m those last years at school 

In the speech delivered m 1870, from which an 
extiact has been aheady given, he added some words 
which are veiy opportune at the present time : — 

AVe were, when I was here, taught to rely upon our own 
exertions, and were well tested We were not made merely 
to listen to a teachei, but to learn I have sometimes 
thought that we might have been taught to learn a little 
more than v,e did, and have wished that the course had 
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been a little wider than it was yet I have never been able 
to get nd of the feeling that if yon have few lessons, and a 
great deal of tune, to those who, liho myself, took a great 
interest in the work, you found an incentive in the freedom 
in which yon were left. I know I read nearly the whole of 
Euripides in my spare time out of school and I don’t think 
I should hare done so much if I had been given the same 
amount of work m school lessons, \ on may depend upon 
it, there is a real and special value in this throwing a boy 
on his own resources, and allowing him to learn in such a 
way as this. I can remember that I got hold of a book — 
no donbt known to most of you — Bland s Algebraical Prob 
Jems and worked entirely through it m my play time, and 
found afterwards that it gave me a mastery of the lower 
parts of algebra which I doubt if I could have obtained from 
any teacher whatever I must confess, therefore, that I 
have a love for the old Grammar School system. 

Dr Temple s colleagues at Rugby will remember 
how much importance he attached to gmng boys 
opportunity to do — and also freedom to forbear 
from doing — independent work. He felt that an 
estimate of the ability and promise of boys, based 
solely on their power of absorbing and repro 
ducing what they were taught, was a very lmper 
feet and incorrect estimate it was of far more 
importance m estimating promise, as well as m edu 
eating self reliance and originality, and the faculty 
for study to give boys large freedom to study or 
to neglect to study outside their school lessons. 1 

1 Hie school mark-book of 1838-39 has boon kin dly lent by Mr 
A. U frauds the present headmaster (1903) of Blundells 8chooI 
and gives an intareating glimpse at the nature of the school work. 
"Ilie books road in the highest form in the quarter that began 
March 28, 1838 were Herodotus vilL 133-44, and lx. 1-85. Eorhj. 
Alcftiit Cle. Or in Cat L Ir and Lnaret. L-uL The prize, a modal 
for the three boat compositions in that term was won by Lawson 
Temple being second. Holiday tasks were very real. Christmas 
1838 the head form had to write a Greek ode on Horen Us Iandes ~ 
15 to 18 stanzas and Latin hexameters on Columbus, 00-70 lint*. 
Next Christmas it was tvrXoUt rvyur for a Grerk ode 10 to 18 
and In naptias Viet Reg " Latin ode Alcaio. This was varied 
sometimes by English verse and Latin prose. The record of the win- 
ning the Balllol is very simple Tarn or Exhibition Elton Sidney 
Snssox Temple BallloL 
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The great event m his school -life was the 
winning of a Blundell s Scholarship to Balliol 
College, Oxford Scholarships at Wadham College, 
Oxford, and at Cambndge were much discussed. 1 

At that time any one who wished to be a 
candidate for an exhibition or scholarship at the 
school had, if his fathei weie not residing within 
the limits of the borough, to obtain the consent 
of ten of the householdeis , these consents he 
personally obtained, and was admitted to the 
examination. But after the examination the 
scholarships were awaided by the votes of the 
governors. On tins occasion, for the scholarship 
tenable from Blundell’s at Balliol, theie weie two 
competitors , and it appeals that canvassing for 
votes among the governors was very active. It is 
withm the recollection of the late Rev. Donald M. 
Owen, who was several years junior to Temple, and 
followed him as scholar and fellow of Balliol, that 
his father, who knew Temple well and saw his great 
ability, stienuously canvassed all the govemois as 
they aruved for the meeting Among them was 
Sir Thomas Acland, Bait, and the voting must 
have been very even , for, years afterwards, Sir 
Thomas told Chancellor Edmonds : “ It was my 
vote, sir, as a governor of Blundell’s, that sent 
Temple to Oxford ” 

But more than a scholarship was necessaiy , a 
£50 note was sent anonymously, and its donoi was 
nevei revealed. It was surmised, but no more, 
that Sir Thomas sent it It would have been very 
hke him to do so. In after yeais some one asked 
the Archbishop about this, and inquired whether 
he had ever tried to find out who it was that had so 

He writes (no date) <f The Scholarship at Wadham is limited to 
natives of Great Britain Of course 1 cannot try , Balliol now is the 
only thing I can look to This makes me feel a still greater 
preference for Cambndge, as there almost everything is open But if I 
can get to Balliol, of course that would he the best’' 
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helped him * Of course I did not," was the rqily 
lie ashed me not" 

This was m the summer of 1838, shortls before 
lie w as scs entecu lint lie did not go into residence 
till the following Easter When he came up for 
matriculation it appears that he had forgotten to 
bring with him the certificate tliat lie had really 
won the scholarship The Mnstcr, Dr Jcnhyns, ns 
the Archbishop used to remember with a snnle, 
said to linn I am afraid Mr Temple, that I slinll 
find a wen careless young man among my under 
graduates at Balhol when sou begin in this careless 
sort of was " Ilowcscr the certificate was sent 
bj post by the thoughtful headmaster and the 
difficult) sms got os cr 

These recollections arc perhaps sufficient to 
show how fulls the promise of the child ssns 
fulfilled in the boy His extraordinary diligence 
and ability which m spite of sers unskilled earls 
teaching, enabled him to rise m three y cars from 
the ver) bottom of tlic school to the class of 
monitors, and then to win the scholarship to Halhol 
svlien onls sixteen and a half ) cars old Ins phs sical 
sngour ss Inch seemed capable of bearing an) fntiguc 
Ins jo)ous spirits. Ins cnpncit) for friendships, and 
his nbsolutc fideht) to duty drew the attention of 
all who wntchcd him. Mr Sanders s parting ssords to 
lnm were “Remember temple, svhen you arc a 
Bishop, I shall expect jou togisc me a Using” Mr 
Sanders hod n lis ing gis cn to bun by some one else , 
but Dr Temple, ns Bishop of Exeter made Mr 
Sanders Archdeacon of Exeter 

Mrs. Lasvson, the svidosv of lus old friend, 
writes that — 

On the das when Tcmplo won tile Balhol scholarship lio 
was walking back to hw home at Aron, and was overtaken 
by ono of the trustees, a country gentleman m tbo 
neighbourhood, who said “Itmpie, I cannot say wfiat you 
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are going to be, but this I am sure of, that if you live long 
enough, you vail be one of the gieatest men m England ” 
He told us this many years later, saying that i\e weie the 
first to whom he had mentioned this piediction , and he 
added “ How I walked on an as I went home 1 and now 
that success has come I do not care for it ” 

But he cared for it then , and m the spring of 
1839 took his place as the youngest and most 
joyous of the scholais of Balliol. 

His feeling towaids his old school is well shown 
by the following note he wrote to the piesent 
headmastei, Mr. A. L Fiancis, at the time of the 
Queen’s Jubilee : — 

Fiji ham Pat-ace, S W , 
Juno 16, 1887 

My dear Headmaster — I write m e\ cry capacity that can 
be assigned to me to get a faiour from you I v ant a 
holiday for the boys on the 21st 

I entreat you as an old Blundelhan, as a Blundell Scholar 
of Balliol, as a Blundell Fellov, of Balhol, as a Governor of 
the School surely the combined petitions of so many, all of 
them Blundellians, ought to prevail Do 1 — Your humblest 
servant, F Loxmx 



CHAPTER V 

LttE AS AN UNDERGRADUATE, 1830 18J2 


Society of Balllol — I>r Jowett* memoranda — Professor J C 
Slinirpa poem — Letter of Dr Scott — Ml i Temple* 
reminiscences — Personal expenditure — Oxford Movement 
W G \\ ard. Artlmr (!loaj*h. Temple > attitude — 
Appendix. Mathematical and adcntlfic powers of Temple. 

It wns on April 0 1830, Hint P Temple went 
into residence nt BallioL The cxtcmnl e\ cuts of 
lus life as an undergraduate maj lie summed 
up in n single sentence. He was a most diligent 
student m classics and mathematics.' He won the 
Powell ” prize in lus first } car 1 He was proximo 
acccssit, taking the second place, for the Ireland 

1 lie writes to bi* mother on April 21 1CH0 I begin trorL at fire 

0 clock and work till three, which includes al*o being in chapel 
breakfast and lecture*. I tnen go out till dinner-time which U at 
four and after dinner till chapel time which is at half post fire After 
the chapel aerriee b over I walk about in the garden or get anything 

1 want In tlw town tUl about 7 or C.T0 and then go to work again till 
f go to Led. U that time I do my easy work and earthing which doe* 
not require much attention a* 1 do not like to work eery hard In the 
evening " 

On October 10 he wri tea i I awake rery regularly at half out four 
and get up Immediately and set to work and by the time breakfast 
eomea at nal^paat eight I am regularly hungry 

On October 1 1041 he write* 1 hare been in bod about half pc*t 
ten every night for the loat week and more and gone to aleop 
immediately, and up and drefeed by four the next morning aometlme* 
by three without any fatigue ana without eren an alarum to awake 
me." 

* He devoted the whole proceed*, £7 of thi* prize to buying book* 
for hi* young brother, John then *oiling for India, and wrote In them 
the inscription JoWml Temple fratri amantWmo et carbtlmo 
hune librum, pocunU ob meritum In Academlae ceriamine data emptum 
bredericu* Tcmplo d 4. 


3 » 
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Scholarship in Maich 1842. 1 He obtained a double- 
fiist in May 1842, and was appointed lecturer m 
mathematics and logic m the autumn of the same 
year. 

It is evident from his letters to his mother and 
sister that m his intellectual and spiritual history 
these years were most stimulating and most 
foimative. In them the vigorous and eager home- 
boy and schoolboy of seventeen grew into the man 
of tweidy-one, conspicuous even m those days at 
Oxford for knowledge, ability, and force of character. 
Probably m no other period of his life was his 
giowth at once so rapid and so solid. The stir and 
movement of the time, without apparently exciting 
him as it did many of his friends and contemporaries, 
called out all his powers His keen political in- 
terests show themselves constantly m his letters 
He came up to Oxford steeped m conservative 
traditions and feelings He told the stoiy how his 
form master at Blundell’s once asked each boy in 
turn “ Whig or Tory 2 ” and then sent all the Whigs 
to the bottom He thus suddenly was placed at 
the top of his form, and stayed there. 

As an undergraduate he was an ardent Tory 
The “Decade” was a very select debating society 
of distinguished young scholais , and he writes on 
one occasion “ Coleridge and I were the only 
Tories present ” He writes to his mother and 
sisters about India, Mekemet Ah, Louis Philippe, 
and M. Guizot, and about the proposed abdication 

1 On March 3, 1842, he writes ec I have not got the Ireland, but I am 
second, and the examiners tell me I was very near It is a very good 
thing to have this public mention, as it will ensure my having pupils 
My tutor for scholarship is rather disappointed The othei tutors are 
quite astounded , and each of them tells me (I cannot resist telling 
you) that he had always thought I devoted myself exclusively to what 

v as doing with him , while my mathematical master expressed his 
wonder, almost as if he could not hai e dieamt of a man who had done 
so much mathematics being -willing to waste time on such stuff as 
classical scholarship Now please not to think me very conceited The 
name of the successful candidate is Jones of Trinity ” 
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of the Emperor of Austria ns matters of great and 
immediate interest' The studs of no other period 
of his life will throw more light on Ins real 
personality or gn c a truer ncrspcctn c of his w hole 
life ns a units It would be superfluous in these 
memoirs to attempt to gne an) picture of the 
Oxford society of those jears. That picture has 
been drawn bj master hands in the letters nnd 
narratnes, or in the biographies, of some of Ins 
illustrious contemporaries whom he onthicd But 
the letters, which arc printed in this nnd the 
following chapters, help us to recall at ieast the 
names of some of those who made that epoch of 
Bnlliol nnd Oxford intellectual]) famous nnd with 
whom Temple would be brought into relation 

The societ) into which the )oung Blundell 
Scholar was suddcnl) plunged was not onl) brilliant 
intellectual!) but it was at once disturbed nnd 
stimulated b) a religious and theological mosement 
which has no parallel. From Oxford the mo\ c- 
ment which had begun in 1843 was now vibrating 
through the whole countr) and it was profoundly 
affecting the intellectual nnd spiritual life of 
Oxford societ) Its influence was of course chiefly 
felt by the thoughtful few but it was by no 
means limited to them. It permeated more or less 
the whole mass. There was then no such pressure 
or populnnty of games and athleticism os there is 
now to fill the minds of men some of the ablest of 
the undergraduates, and to keep many of them 
boys. To all the varied social, literary and academic 
interests, which supplied then ns the) do to-day 
material for the debating societies and for the 
ceaseless talk of the scholars table, the wine- 
party, nnd the constitutional, there was added tins 

1 He writes to fata lister abont the proposed cathedral at Calcutta and 
the meagre wbacripttona Katy I do think Itomiah « operation 
better than our nlggardllmm.” (Nor 11 1840.) 
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mysterious gi owing spirit, undefined as yet, which 
had recently acquired the recognised name of 
Tractariamsm. It was omnipiesent; it was end- 
lessly discussed , it was distiusted , it was feared , 
but it could not be ignored No one could see to 
what it was tending. It interrupted to some 
extent the literary life of the University; but it 
resulted m a moral quickening, a stimulating 
waimth, a heightened pulse of spiritual life. It 
not only moved the intellectual men to more 
anxious thoughtfulness, and the devout to gieatei 
devotion, but it gave a certain shade of seriousness 
even to the boisterous 

Perhaps the rumour and npple of the movement 
had reached to quiet Axon and Tiverton , but 
Temple cannot have really felt it till, at the age of 
seventeen, he was taken from his simple farmstead 
home and Grammai School studies, and placed m 
the very vortex of the movement. In his fiist 
yeai at Oxfoid he is writing home about the 
Tracts for the Times, which he is reading. His 
letteis constantly lefei to seimons he has heaid, 
conveisations he has held. 1 

The movement was more than an Oxford 

1 On October 2, 1840, lie writes to his mother “ Dr Pusey preached 
before the University last Sunday one of the most beautiful sermons I 
e\ er heard He seemed to touch every chord of one’s heart in succession , 
but I was pained to see that though his sermon was decidedly orthodox 
and right as far as it went, yet by stopping short he gave us dnections 
which are neither more nor less than those of the Council of Trent ” 

He writes on January JO, 1841 “ It is King Charles’s Day (or rather 

was, for all ecclesiastical days begin after sunset), and it is always, I am 
sorry to say, made an occasion of displaying passion Many men who 
never otherwise go more than once to chapel have been there twice 
to-day , and some have risked the displeasure of the Dean by absenting 
themselves altogether There is a great question as to whether the 
son ice is inserted by competent authority, and our mathematical 
lecturer Mr Ward absented himself on that ground ” 

On February 8, 1841, he gnes his mother a long account of a walk 
and conversation with IV G Ward upon the Church of Rome and 
England Ward gave him the 4th and 5th volumes of Newman’s 
sermons, finding that he knew the 1st and 3rd He dines with him on 
the 0th 
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movement Concentrated m that focus were all 
the elements of an English movement, and all 
seen in their most distinct forms. There was the 
immense hopefulness that a new age was at hand, 
and that if right principles could but be clear!) 
seen and strongly stated, all would acknowledge 
them and the new age be nghtl) modelled 

And now let us turn from this brief analysis of 
the ° atmosphere ” of the time and place to look at 
the ) oung scholar as he struck his contemporaries. 

In the •winter of 1888 80 Miss Temple, the 
Archbishops elder sister, wrote to the then Master 
of Balliol to nsk for some reminiscences of her 
brother s Oxford days. Dr Jowett s reply was ns 
follows — 


FnoM the Master of Balliol College, Oxford 

Dear Miss Temple — \ ou ask mo to give you some nccount 
of your brother tho Bishop of London, when ho was at 
Oxford I shall spent quite freely to you, and I shah Jen re 
you to mako any use of my letter which you may think fit 

I have always thought him the finest Young man whom 
we ever hod at Balliol. Ho was so good ana simple ho 
had such uncommon force of mind ana power of acquiring 
knowledge. I have seldom, if ever known tiny one like him. 
He came up to Oxford a lad from the countiy who had very 
little experience of life but he at once made his mark and 
won the respect of his fellow*. His perseverance and self 
denial were extraordinary That he might not be a burden 
to his friends, he used to practise a rather severe economy 
He would sit without a fire in the depth of winter No one 
laughed at this his kind and genial ways gained tho good 
will of us all. I remember a jest of some Balliol men, which 
shows what was thought of him. They made a Tripos of 
the men in the College who were distinguished not for their 
learning but for their good manners your brother was 
unanimously voted a first-class. He was always liberal and 
generous, as he continued to be through life. It could not 
he said of him that ho had not got the chill of poverty out 
of his bones, for he had never nad it in him. He had a 
loud and hearty laugh, and vras quite free from shyness. 
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The high spirits of youth made him at times a little 
uproarious "When he became a College tutor, he was a 
tower of strength On his leaving us to go to Kneller Hall 
it was truly said of him that “no departure from Oxfoid 
would make a greater hole m any College ” 1 

He came up to Oxford a first-rate mathematician, but 
with a much smaller stock of classics, which, however, 
during the three years following he so much impioved that 
he was pi oxime access’d for the Ireland University Scholai- 
ship Shortly afterwards he ob tamed a double -first, the 
classical and mathematical parts of the examination being 
within a few weeks of each other 2 

Almost immediately after he took his degree he became 
mathematical tutor at Balliol College During the five 
years which succeeded he read a good deal of German 
philosophy, and was one of the few Englishmen who undei- 
stood what he read In those days he and I were much 
together , he was one of the kindest of friends, and though 
he was four years younger than myself, I learnt a gieat deal 
from him He had thought moie than most of us, and 
had great powers of influencing his contemporaries Our 
common friends at that time were A H Clough, the late 
Dean of Westminster, W G Ward, Constantine Prichard, 
Lord Coleridge, James Riddell, Edwm Palmer, the late 
Dean of Rochester, Professor J C Shairp, William Spottis- 
woode, Piofessor F T Palgrave, and theie were others 
Those were the days of the Ti acts for the Times and the 
Ideal of a Clmstmn Church , and young men could not help 
being very much interested in the theological discussions 
which arose out of them Your brother was far from being 
unaffected, but was not carried away by them 

Any one who knew him as an undergraduate would have 


1 In the discussion on the value of close fellowships m connection 
with Unixersitj reform some one said that “at any rate Balliol 
seemed to be f run’ by one man, and he was a ‘ close’ fellow ” 

2 Hie classical examination ended May 2, and the mathematical 
examination began May 23 In a letter written m the interval he 
tells his mother “ I went to the concert of the Amateur Musical 

aud en J°y ed myself extremely , they have a very good band, 
and played some overtures of Gluck’s and Mozart’s quite beautifully 
1 heir singing I did not much admire The Italian songs sounded 
absurd enough mouthed out a la John Bull ” 

It may bo noted that he was the first person for many years who had 
obtained n first-class mthout the help of a private tutor He mentions 
to his mother that this had sa\ ed him £50 
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prophesied that he would he a distinguished man if lie lived 
There were tome of hi* contemporaries at Hal Ho] who liad 
more cleverness and more originality but in none of them 
was there the tame interpenetration of moral and intellectual 
qualities, or the tamo simple minded desire to do good 
under the control of good sense. Ho was the reverse of 
ignorant of the world, and had made mam observations on 
human nature. lie was quite free from vamt), and never 
teemed to think alwut himself a little brusque perhaps, 
and not always understanding wlrnt a fnend felt or said, 
because he luid no similar susceptibilities himself I 
remember nothing wlucli lie said or did during Ins under 
graduate career at Oxford feludi was foolish or weak or 
wrong Hit character and corn crsntion were a blessing to 
all who knew him. 

When I came to visit you at Axon m the summer of 
ISkS, 1 and saw his countr\ home, of winch lie told me that 
he luul planted the slirufw and trees himself and became 
acquainted with your Ncncmblo mother, I partl\ understood 
how such a character was formed, and how fortunate he had 
really bom in the circumstances of Ins earl\ life 

I am som to hear of your blindness. I do not wonder 
nt your wishing to gather up some fragments of the jinaL — 
Believe me, yours very sincere!} B Jowrrr 

Hall. Coll. F<L 10 1BG0 

To this recollection by Jowett we must ndd the 
•well known description b) T C Sliairp in Ins poem 
on the Balhol Scholars — 

There too was one broad browed with open face 
And frame for toll compacted — him with pride 
A school of Devon from a rural place 

Had sent to stand these chosen ones beside : 

From childhood trained all hardness to endure 
To love the things that noble are and pure 
And think and do tho truth whatc er betide. 

W ith strength for labour “ as the strength of ten 
To ceaseless toll he girt him night and day 
A ns lire King and ruler among men 

Houghmsn or Premier bom to bear true nray 
Small or great duty never known to shirk 
He bounded joyously to sternest work — 

Less buoyant others turn to sport and play 


Really In the early summer of 1B41 
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The following lettei fiom Dr. Scott, the tutor 
of Balhol, to Lord Selbome, is of special interest 

Mi duar. Palmer — I am tempted to trouble you by the 
hope that you may be useful to a very deseivmg man, 
without much inconvenience to yourself 

My fuend is Fredenck Temple, a Blundell Scholar of 
Balhol, who is a candidate foi a small Exhibition m the gift 
of the Merceis 1 Company, just vacated by Jowett on his 
becoming actual Fellow 

He is very, very poor , his mother is the widow of a 
Major Temple, a distinguished engineei , 1 who, I believe, 
had the charge of fortifying Genoa m the late war — was 
afterwards employed m the Ionian Isles, where his son was 
bom, and died Governor of Sierra Leone "When at Tiverton 
School he himself had the charge and tuition of a youngei 
brother , and it is now only by a fortunate chance that he 
has been relieved from the alternative of either quitting the 
University or giving up half his time to pupils if he could 
get them 2 

His character is most admnable, all who have known 
him assuie me that he has gone through trials terrible to 
a boy, and has gone through them in the best possible 
vay Since he has been here I can speak of him as the 
most exemplary man m College, without exception , as a 
model to all his contempoianes in his religious duties, and 
mdustiy m all blanches of his studies 

These are the grounds on which I should wish to ground 
my request that you would make use of youi interest m the 
Court of the Meiceis 1 Company m his favour The fact is 
that he is at piesent only enabled to remain at Oxford by 
a private arrangement, of which he is himself not fully 
aware This will, I trust, be continued , but still it is of 
such nature as to leave his claim of poverty as strong as it 
possibly could be 

You will be well pleased, I trust, to heai m addition 
that he is intellectually also a young man of truly fhst-rate 
promise I can speak of him as a very good scholar , and 
as a mathematician I am assuied by Waid that his acquire- 
ments are quite extraordinary — such as, m the opinion of 

' See p 1 — En 

* In May 1040 he was still taking a pupil, Henry Blackmore, a boy 
of fourteen who was preparing for the Army, and giving him one hour 
each da\ 
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competent judges to uhom he has shown hi* papers, would 
ensure his brat-class no* within his second term of residence. 
^ ou will not be surprised at in\ being a warm pleader for 
such a very remarkable client Ixt him once take Ins 
degree, and my phremx cannot but prosper but in the 
meanwhile he has a hard and dispiriting struggle to make 
I trust that I liavc made out a ease winch will induce you 
to help me in getting something done for him. The .P20 
a year, which the vnennt Exhibition is worth would Ikj a 
large sum to him I could nnswer for its being ns well 
managed as it would be bestowed 

I have stated the facts of his povertv broadly to %ou 
but, for his sake, of course \ou will exercise a discretion ns 
to showing tlic account Whore it is important pn\\ let 
me to l Kg ^ou to do so otherwise, in kindness to his feelings, 
let generalities suffice. 

When do jou wend towards Oxford ? \\ c took a very 

exemplar} Wvkcliamist (lanshawe) for one of our scholars 
the otlier dav 

If you can do anything towards furthering rm object 
you will believe me, bo doing a ver) great favour to myself 
as well ns to Temple. — Ever trul} \ours, 

(hgd ) Robutt Scott 

Baluol, 

DeremUr 1000. 

Little need be added to this picture but nil 
extract from Miss Temples memoranda quoted in 
previous chapters, must be given it gives a picture 
of him m Ins vacations — 

In tho vacations he used to come home, sometimes orriv 
ing b} the coach at two o clock in tho morning wheeling 
his portmanteau m a wheel barrow He roused us with 
extraordinary calls, and I can still see him sitting on his 
mothers bed and having some supper, and telling her all 
that lmd been done and said It was like some one coming 
from an enchanted world bringing some new book, and talk 
of men of interest and intellect it was to us like n taste of 
Paradise. Ho had a little slit of a bedroom, with no fire- 
place, and there he used to study I remember his swinging 
on the chair till he wore the carpet into holes, inarching up 
and down the little room till he wore out a track on tho 
carpet We all respected the study and heard from below 
the swing and tho stride — a sort of exuberance of strength. 
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He was full of life and vigour and joyousness, and came 
among us like a fresh bieeze 

At this time he was open m Ins talk about the beginning 
of the Oxfoid Movement, Amongst other books he brought 
down the Fairy Bower 1 and the Lost Brooch, by Newman’s 
sister, Mrs Mozley Then he brought down Jowett with 
him I remember him in oui square pew m the church, 
when our choir with fiddles and various instruments were 
playing the Hallelujah Chorus He covered his face m his 
hands, and finally slid down on to the ground to cover his 
laughter. Time went on F took his double-first , and 
then began a time when he took pupils, and his long 
vacations were cut short 

f. 

To this pictuie of the young Blundell Scholar 
as he came up to Balliol must be added the fact 
that he staited with some disadvantages. The 
Master, Dr. Jenkyns, was fiank in his dishke of 
Blundell Scholars , paitly because he could not 
throw these scholai ships open to geneial competi- 
tion ; partly because, as was natural, on a very 
limited foundation, theii holders had generally 
been men of infenoi intellectual calibre. 2 

Temple had, however, a strong personal regard 
for Dr. Jenkyns At the Balliol dinner given to 
the Aichbishop in 1897 he spoke of Ins life as an 
undei graduate, and dwelt particularly on his singular 
good fortune in having had a seat at the scholars’ 
table m such society. Then he referred to what 
had been said by pievious speakers of Jenkyns, 
and spoke of Ins own immense reverence for the 
Master’s memory. “One day,” he said, “when I 
was passing into the garden quad, the Master saw 

1 On tins book there is much correspondence between him and Ins 
sisters. 

* In 1842, I emple wiote to Scott rf WLat do you think of the 
Master ? He almost msulted me the day after the Class list came out 
He sent for me, au<l after numerous congratulations he told me, c You 
Blundell Scholars have certainly very great advantages , coming up as 
jou do \ cry inferior men into the society of tory superior men some 
of jou arc impro\ed b> it, and some are not’ I really could hardly 
keep nn countenance, and was iery near laughing m his face ” 
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me from his window nnd railed me up to lus room. 
Young mini, he said I wish to be regarded ns 
a father b) all the nndcigrndiiatcs, nnd I wash so to 
be regarded b) ) on , and ) ou must let me gi\ e ) on 
that — nnd he put a £10 note into mj hands. Of 
course I was Ter) much ashamed to take it, but at 
that time I was \ cr) poor — it was a question w hether 
I should be able to stn) at Oxford — and I took it, 
nnd I shall ncier forget it to the end of in) life. 

A fellowship fell vacant just before Temple was 
twcnt)-one jears old The Master told lum that 
if was impossible under the statutes to elect lum , 
but that if he wanted moncj the Tellows had agreed 
to advance it to him out of the College mnds. 
1 He spoke \cr) kindl) and I do not think I c\cr 
thought lum so amiable in m) life.” 

Mr Temple gnie important evidence licforc the 
Utmcrsities Inquirj Commission of 1850 nnd in 
answer to questions as to ncccssnr) expenses he 
put in copies of what were, presumnbl) Ins own 
college bills. Prior to entr) charges were incurred 
to the amount of £72 10 1 of which £00 8 1 
was sunk, and the rest repaid. Hie total expense 
in the first jear was £83 17 81 nnd m the 


second jear £88 

u 

31 1 






1 Iteceired 1040 



Spent 18 in 




Balaneo from 1630 

£15 11 3 

Journey* 


£13 

0 

0 

Scholarship 

15 

0 0 

Furniture 


1 

14 

0 

From Mamma 

5 

0 0 

Hat tells and due* 

25 

5 

3 

Mr Sanders s Exlilb 

15 

0 0 

Seiran U 


4 

2 

8 

Mr Scott s Es hi b. 

15 

0 0 

Semuita bills 

0 

2 

8 

Present from Mr M 



I looks 


4 

0 

n 

Thorold 

10 

0 0 

Tailor 


10 

0 

5 

Mr Scott • Esblb 

20 

0 0 

C rocer 


3 

11 

11 

On acet, of Scholarship 

15 

0 0 

Washing mending etc. 

4 

0 

0 




Shoes 


2 

10 

1 


£110 11 3 

Allowance 


3 

12 

0 




Bonk 


0 

2 

0 




Balanco 


32 

2 

0 


£110 11 1 


This balance entitled him to help hii mother materially and also 
Justified the foreign trip mentioned In which hi* companion woe Jelf. 
VOL. I X 
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We learn from Miss Temple’s memoranda that 
he rapidly won scholarships 1 enough to maintain 
himself, living the most frugal life. Even after 
he fully maintained himself he used to send full 
accounts to his mother for eveiy penny except 
about 2s 6d. a week, for which he did not account, 
but reserved as pocket-money In April 1841, he 
was m sufficiently easy cncumstanees to allow huu- 
self a trip to Antwerp and Biussels. 

Such, then, was the atmospheie, and such the 
man , and now some attempt must be made to 
analyse the nature of his intellectual and spiritual 
development during those years of growth and 
solidification 

It is evident that he owed much to Ins tutors 


To Tait m particulai he acknowledged, on more 
than one occasion, the gieatest intellectual obliga- 
tions , and they were m close sympathy. His 
friendship and great lespect for Scott, and frequent 
visits to him for leading during the vacations, must 
also have been a stiong and inspiring force m his 
life 2 


Moieover, he fell at once undei the influence of 
W. G. Ward. Temple, by his own pnvate studies 
at school, came up considerably ahead of his con- 
tempoianes in mathematics, and W. G. Waid 
most kindly took him alone, to look over his work 
once a week for an hour. Ward was brilliant in 
pure mathematics, but confessedly unable to help 
his pupils m apphed mathematics In 1841 
Temple writes • — 


The only thing I can complain of in Oxford is the low 

1 One of these was the Senior Exhibition from the Mercers’ Company, 
noticed above In December 1839, he also received an anonymous 
letter enclosing a £10 note 

1840 Scott went down to the College living of Duloe In one 
ot temples letters to his mother, dated June 6, 1840, he writes “l 
do not believe there ever -was a tutor who took so deep an interest m 
all entrusted to him ” 
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rtnte of racncc They hove not a single liook on logic worth 
rending, nml metnphyMrs and moml plulo'ophv on? nl a very 
low ebb Mnthctnnticv ore vtill lower 

Jlr Ward the Archbishop related,’ looked over 
his exercises, correcting them with extraordinary 
rnpiditv showing here and there easier methods 
noting interesting mathematical [Hunts ill the 
various possible mathematical solutions. Hut lie 
goes on to say that the hour nas about equally 
divided between algehm or the diflercntial calculus 
and conversation sometimes on the drama oropera, 
but later on, ns Ward attached himself to the 
Tractarinn parts more often on theology and the 
prospects of the Church of Englnnd 

T lus might have been n most powerful influence 
Lord Colendge speaks of \\ nrd as one of the 
cleverest and most brilliant men he ever had met. 
So nlso does Huxley All Ins contemporaries 
speak of him as the most attractive and persuasive 
man of lus day At first Ward mid Tunple had n 
common bond, not only as mathematicians but 
in their earnestness their attention to moral disci 
pline, their stand against worldliness, and their dis 
like of scientific materialism but very soon ns Ward 
developed the new phase of rractannnism Temples 
letters show that a divergence was felt. 

Pile University was then far more theological 
than it is now 1 lie new pliasc of Tmctnnnnism 
was just taking shape Hitherto under its three 
acknowledged leaders, — New man, Rcblc,and I’uscj 
— the attmetiv e pow cr of the mov ement had lam in 
its appeal for the restoration of the Catholic element 
of Anglicanism, But 1 he llcmmm of Ilurrcll 
Fronde, w Inch lmd been published m 1858 and the 
ardent temperaments of Ward and Oakclcy were 
giv ing birth to a new pow cr, of which the issue was 
stdl uncertain though it suggested Koine. It was 

1 H O IY ard *nd tke Oxford Moctmeai p. 41 
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commonly said that Ward had at one time a strong 
desire to captuie Temple and transfer him to his 
own camp. But Temple stood four-square, and 
was not to be moved. 

To begin with. Temple was not drawn to 
ecclesiasticism Men may be m an ecclesiastical 
atmosphere without becoming ecclesiastics What 
Robert Wilberforce said of Thomas Mozley was 
true also of Temple, that “ a fish might be long m 
the sea without becoming salt.” Moreover, he was 
protected from such unsettlement by his intense 
application to the duty of the day. This was then, 
as always, his marked characteristic. He could 
impose on himself intellectual limitations 1 

The contrast between Arthur Clough and 
Temple in this point is very filummatmg. Clough, 
who was two years Temple’s senior, had not this 
faculty of self-limitation. He, too, was industrious, 
but Ins mind was of a different cast He was 
brilliant, imaginative, and discursive 2 Theology 
presented itself to him as too important to be other 
than the duty of the day. He spoke of himself as 
“ having been for two years like a straw drawn up 
the draught of a chimney.” Clough saw his own 
danger. He wrote m 1838 : “ One thing, I suppose. 


1 On March 8, 1841, he writes to his mother “ I fear we shall 
have some disturbance here soon, for several college tutors — amongst 
others, Mr Tait — have published a protest against the last Tract for the 
Times Newman himself was the author of that Tract, and it is said to 
be very violent. I have not read it, nor do I intend to do so, as I see 
an evident disposition in some of the fellows of colleges to get the 
undergraduates to take sides m the controversy, which I shall certainly 
not do ” 

On March 23rd, he notes that the Tract was sold out m three days, 
and not reprinted te The pamphlets and letters, denunciations, explana- 
tions, and replies, etc , that nave come out are innumerable , and it 
would be hardly fair in any one to enter into the controversy without 
reading all ” 

Of A II Clough the late Archbishop said “He seemed tome, 
uhcn first I knew him, the ablest and greatest man I had ever come 
across, and the one from whom I had learned more than from any 
other man I knew ” 
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is clear — tlmt one must lea\e the discussion of 
t a Nfarf/jonrisa x rX snug nml quiet, for after ones 
degree." But his \vns not the tcm]>crnmcnt to 
abstain 1 

Ward afterwards speaks sorrowfully of his own 
forcing of Clough s mind — 

Wlwt wn.* before nil thing* tn have l>ecn desired for "him 
was that during hi* undergraduate cmirw he should hnre 
given himself up thorough!! to hi* cln**lml nml mntlie 
mnticnl studies tlint ho should luvvc kept up the linhlt* of 
prayer nnd Scripture rending which he hrought with him 
from Rugby but should luvvc kept himself nloof from 
plunging prematurely into the theological controversies then 
so nfe at Oxford — I cannot to tht* day think of all this 
without a bitter pang of self reproach 

Temple was never so carried nwnj Hence 
there was in Temple no breach of continuity no 
sudden awakening It is seen from his letters tlmt 
he assimilated all which his upbringing nnd tern 
perninent made it possible for him to assimilate 
and the rest left him unaltered but not unmoved 

That lie passed through a time of some degree 
of mental anxiety is cv idcnt from his letters. He 
discusses Newmans C/mrc/i of the Fathers, the 
Bishopric of Jerusalem media. val miracles, articles 
in the Quarterly Bevtcxi, doctrinal differences with 
Rome, and the sermons that lie heard in the 
University Church I have been rending Gibbon 
Intely," lie writes to lus mother nnd think. I slinll 
go tlirough with lum , but his constant sneer at 
everything good nnd great is worse than Hume, 
and Ills style has not the clinrm of Hume to carry 
tlmt off He is always on stilts, and I am even now 
very tired of him " He greatly enjoys Wordsworth 
and remarks, He invests the most commonplace 
tilings and commonplace language with a religious 
feeling which makes them beautiful ” 

1 Prott Jicmaim dough p. 70. 
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Every question was among some of his friends 
an open question. Stiauss and Comte, Mill and 
Bentham, Coleridge, Carlyle, and Maurice appeal 
as factors again and again in the discussions of that 
time But nothing seems to have disturbed his 
balance, “his heart stood fast” His habit of 
obedience to his mother, and his intense affection 
for her, had insensibly passed into strict obedience 
to conscience Perhaps one of the chief lessons 
of his early life is that this affectionate obedience 
is the soil m which faith flourishes 

His love of the daily seivices of the Church 
began early. In his fiist long vacation he wntes 
from Oxford : — 

I intend to go to oui pansli ehuich for evening seivice in 
future as long as I am here m the vacation It is the only 
comfort that I know belonging to town life that one can 
have morning and evening service every day 

So, on March 23, 1842, m Holy Week, he 
writes : — 

I do not know any place I like bettei than Oxfoid foi 
spending this week I look back every year with sorrow at 
not having taken more advantage from the services of the 
week, and the various thoughts they are calculated to call 
up And when I think of the extieme minuteness with 
which the Evangelists have preserved even the slightest 
incidents of our Lord’s life just at this time, I feel as if 
the whole week spent m prayei would not be too much to 
commemoiate it 

His enthusiasm for Foreign Missions is illus- 
trated by a letter of November 13, 1841, to his 
sister Katy : — 

I trust we are not living m a degenerate age 1 think it 
not unlikely that England may assume the sublimest posi- 
tion ever occupied by any nation hitherto, that of the 
authoritative propagator of the Gospel over the world 
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So in October 1841 he writes to his mother — 

We had the Bishop of New Zealand here the other day 
just before his departure. He takes out several clergymen 
with him, and several young men to be ordained by and bv 
Is it not a grand sight, and worthy of the Christian Church, 
to see a bishop going out with a body of Christian clergy 
and of Christian youths intended for the same sacred pro- 
fession, going to a heathen and barbarous nation to risk 
their lives for the propagation of the Gospel ? I hope we 
shall soon have done with the littleness of yearly sending 
out a few individual missionaries at the expense of a private 
society, and that in future we shall continue the same 
glorious part- It is not mere momentary enthusiasm with 
me, mamma my heart beats whenever I think of lL I 
thin k rt one of the noblest things England has done for a 
long time, almost the only thing really worthy of herself 

He taught in the St Ebbe s Sunday School , and 
finds the boys * astonishingly superior in quick 
ness and m knowledge to the country boys of 
Culm stock.” 

He does not seem to have ever felt the 
intellectual necessity of perfect histone continuity 
which so deeply affected Newman, 1 nor was he 
inspired by the ecclesiastical ideals of Ward 
though not insensible either to these or to the 
devout poetry of Keble, and the massive learning 
and piety of Pusey But the central conviction of 
his young mind and heart was the utter supremacy of 
morality and righteousness — what he learned from 
Kant at an early stage of his Oxford days to call 
* the categorical imperative of duty ” This con 
viction, which was implanted m him by the grace 
of God developed in him by the example and 
teaching of father mother and sisters, determined 

1 Bat he write* to hi* mother Ncrrember 0 1842 "With regard 
to preaching cm the apoatolical •oocomIoh I think It 1* certainly * part 
of God • troth and 1 do not think ought to be dropped oat of tight, 
even of thaaewho come to chareh. Do yoa not think dearett mamma 
it make* a practical difference whether we regard the Church a* a 
channel of grace, or Chrtaiianity u entirely an tndldduaJ thing in 
which each man h to take care of hhnaelf?” 
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the one note of character, and the one principle of 
action, that maiked his long life 

The discussions that went on continually round 
him, and touched the most vital points of theology 
and ecclesiology, seemed to him to be not yet 
his business. Was there a via media between 
Romanism and Protestantism 2 Was Church re- 
form to be settled by the State 2 Was dogma of 
the essence of Chustianity 2 Could the religion of 
a nation become rationalistic 2 These and similar 
questions weie agitating others, and his mind was 
fully open to their interest and importance; but 
they were not for him at that time ; he had more 
direct duties for the hour His mothers old 
admonition had sunk deep — “ Freddy, don’t argue , 
do your work ” There was work to be done then, 
and all through his life , and work could not be 
done, if before he began he must look behind every 
door and curtain and cupboard 

The later developments of thought, which might 
perhaps have atti acted him at that time, had scarcely 
begun. There was no such thing as Biblical 
criticism m England m the early decades of last 
century, or the Tractarian movement ignoied it. 
Pusey's great work on the Mmor Prophets is a 
mass of learning without criticism, looking at it 
from a modern historical and philosophical point of 
view. There is scaicely a remaik m Newman’s or 
Keble’s sermons that suggests criticism. The 
world can only learn one lesson at a time ; and the 
labour and learning of the Tractarians went in 
other directions. 

The Tractarian school let science also rigidly 
alone There was no denouncmg of science. 
Keble seemed unconscious of it, and Pusey passed 
it by with indifference Newman regarded science 
students with some impatience. He actively re- 
sented the vulgarity of the language indulged m 
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by some scientific men, who appeared to him, as 
Mozley says, “to have read notning m the Bible 
except the first few chapters of Genesis.” 

The questions now raised by criticism and 
science were not yet open , and other paths of 
speculation or study dia not attract Temple to 
follow them exclusively m search of a complete 
intellectual system. He had none of the adven 
turousness of Ward” the desire to push to its 
extreme every logical inference which might be 
drawn from premises which seemed sound. His 
test, on the other hand of the soundness of general 
premises lay m the conclusions that could appar 
ently be drawn from them. 

His diligence is enormous He read very hard 
for both the classical and mathematical schools, 
and was studying on many other lines simultan 
eously 1 On May 11 1841 he writes to his 
mother — 

I had a party this morning to introduce young Coleridge 
(the brother of my old friend, just come up) to some of my 
acquaintances, and altogether it took up at least two hours 
time is precious with me now for my hands are quite full 
I have just commenced a mathematical book m four folio 
volumes,* extremely hard. It is a tremendous undertaking, 
and I must have it over by Christmas or I shall not have 
time for my degree work and, moreover I cannot read it 
during the vacation, for I cannot afford to buy the book, 
and I have taken it out of the library None of my work 
has such a hold upon me as mathematics. With much of 
the rdst, except the divinity I feel as if it were barren work 
but m this I get so interested that I cannot stop 


1 Incidentally It appears from hla letters that he Is learning German. 
He reads widely In history On June 7 1841 after writing about 
Ward a deprivation of hla fellowship he mentions that Jowett has got 
the Lntin Prixa Eaay and I am very glad of it for when he was 
writing It I happened to be reading MiccallTs II Mery qf tkg Etrwen*. 
and as the aobject was the Etruscan manners and laws and he could 
not read Italian I went to his room and translated It Into En glish, " 

1 Probably In place ■ ilectniq vs CWwrtj. 
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The study of Fredenck Temple as an under- 
graduate gives us, in conclusion, the impression of 
a young man of singularly strong principles and 
firm chaiacter, of vigorous physique and of a 
very affectionate nature, not poetical or imagin- 
ative, joyous in the extieme, but more than self- 
controlled , possessed by a passion of obedience to 
the calls of the spiritual life , of unusual power of 
acqmimg and masteimg knowledge and thought , 
not pi eco cious m opinion, or easily influenced, but 
obedient to his mother’s lightest wish , one who 
was, consciously or unconsciously, biding his time, 
destined to go on glowing for two moie genera- 
tions of men Among his contemporaries were 
men more brilliant in conversation and debate, 
men who surpassed him m literary taste and charm, 
or m special lines of study and lesearch , but among 
all Ins contemporaries none m equal degree com- 
bined wide knowledge, enoimous mdustiy, a genius 
for efficiency, with all those indefinable qualities of 
intellect which give judgment, and those of chaiacter 
which constitute weight. At no age, from boyhood 
upwards, was he otherwise than a man of weight 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V 

Note on the Archbishop’s Mathematical and Scientific 
Powers and Attainments, by Archdeacon Wilson 


The curriculum of study for a first class m mathematics 
prior to 1852 embraced only about two-thirds of the amount 
then required at Cambridge The mathematical papers set 
il in cluded, besides all the elementary subjects and 

e ifreiential and integial calculus, some sections of Newton 
wi problems deducible, and mechanics, including ngid 
dynamics, with hydrostatics, geometrical and physical 
op ics, and astronomy Cambridge mathematicians who 
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migrated to Oxford Fellowships, used to regard an Oxford 
First Class in Mathematics nt that time to bo only emu 
▼alent to a high Senior Op time or a low Wrangler The 
problems set demanded, however a thorough grasp of pnn 
ciples, but no great analytical dexterity 13 ut Dr Temple s 
mathematical gifts were of a higher and an unusual order 
His reading was very wide. Hu insight into the essence of 
a problem and his attack were very quick and direct He 
continued, moreover to read mathematics for pleasure for 
some years after he left Oxford, and mastered some part at 
least of Sir W R. Hamil ton s very difficult work on Qua ter 
mans. He shared with me the teaching of the highest 
Mathematical “Set” at Rugby, and this gave me special 
opportunities of seeing his mathematical work. Hu favourite 
subject was geometrical conic sections and we often com 
pared solutions of the more difficult problems that came out 
in new text books. Mine were often shorter, but seemed to 
him, and really were, accidental relations. His were almost 
invariably deduced from elementary properties of the figure, 
and were, therefore, far better tea clung 

But the peculiarity of his mathematical ability lay in his 
power of visualising space relations and number*. Ims will 
be best understood by somo examples. 

I was teaching geometry of three dimensions at Rugb) 
and I showed to Dr Temple a boy s solution of the problem, 
“How many spheres can be described to touch the four 
planes, all indefinitely produced, which form the surface of 
an irregular tetrahedron P " (a triangular pyramid). The boy 
found, of course, that one could be Inscribed, and four 
escribed to the four faces, touching them externally, and 
added that six more could be escribed to what might be 
called the “hip-roofed” spaces, of which each edge formed 
the ridge. Dr Temple instantly taw that if a sphere could 
be escribed in one of these ‘hip-roofed” spaces, it could 
not be escribed in the space determined by the opposite edge 
of the tetrahedron, the “ hips ” being necessarily mchned at 
a wider angle than the “ ridge slopes ” in one of each pan- 
Read ers can test their own power of such visualisation. 

Another illustration of his peculiar mathematical insight 
will be m teres ting 1 I had set a problem in the Journal qf 
Education, “ To give a proof of the fact that four colours 

1 I wu not then sware that this m a very old problem. Its history 
is given In W W Rouse Bell s Matkmattcal Renvalbm 
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were sufficient for the colouring of any map, say of counties 
01 other areas, howevei interlaced, so that no two areas 
which had a boundary — not a point — m common should have 
the same colour” Many attempts were made by mathe- 
maticians at a proof, but they confessed that none satisfied 
them I sent the problem to Di. Temple when Bishop of 
London Months aftervaids he wrote to me m May 1889 

<c I wrote the enclosed at an evening meeting of the 

Society, when the vehement Mr was saying what I did 

not care to listen to ” The chief peculiarity of the solution 
is the restatement of the question m definite mathematical 
language Theie can be four figuies on the same plane, no 
one of which shall have a common part with any othei, and 
every one shall be partially conterminous with every other, 
but there cannot be more than four Then follows a figure 
which made his statement evident 1 

This story is incomplete without its sequel The morning 
papers reported that “The Bishop of London was greatly 

interested m Mr ’s speech, and was observed to be 

taking notes all the time he was speaking ” 

I lemember his being stiongly attracted by a curious 
chance problem, of which I published a solution m the 
Philosophical Magazine “ If foui points are taken at random 
on an infinite plane, to find the probability that one will fall 
inside the triangle formed by the othei three ” Several 
solutions giving different results had been given, and he 
could not satisfy himself with any treatment of the question 
I once challenged him to Kirk man’s well-known problem 
of the fifteen young ladies 

A governess of great repute, 

Young ladies had fifteen, 

Who took their walks along the shore. 

Or m the meadows green 

But as they walked they tattled and talked 
In chosen groups of three, 

Until then governess lesolved, 

Such trifling should not be 

For she would try for one whole week, 

So to arrange them all, 

That no two girls a second time 
In the same rank should fall 


1 Journal of Education , June 1, 1889 
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This requires no mathematics beyond the knowledge of 
the fact that when you take one girl from fifteen there are 
seven different pain left for her to walk with- Some may 
like to try and arrange the young ladies more quickly than 
he did. He brought me the solution in forty minutes. I 
have it m his own handwriting 

Another peculiarity of his mathematical powers may be 
mentioned — -his power of acnng, without counting, compare 
tively large numbers. 

Everybody tcet three, not as two and one, but as three 
most people see four some see five, and even six more 
frequently careful observation of themselves will show that 
there is a rapid addition of three and two, or three and three. 
But Dr Temple certainly tern higher number*. I tested him 
quite suddenly more than once — How man y sheep in that 
field ? Instantly came the answer ranc once he taw thirteen 
I think these were birds flying in a group. It was the same 
process with him to see nine or ten volumes m a bookshelf 
as it was with me to see five. Given time, even without 
counting, he saw larger numbers. 

When Bishop of Exeter he told me that he discovered 
in this way that boys were m the habit of coming to be 
confirmed a second time. The clergyman would bring the 
list to the vestry with, say 40 names on it “But there 
were 43” said the Bishop “No, my Lord, only 40” 
was the reply “ But I saw 48 ” “ Did your Lordship 
count them?” “No, I taw them,” and it turned out that 
he was right 1 

He had an unusual knowledge of prime numbers and 
one of his recreations m his latest years was an endeavour 
to find some law governing the occurrence of a prune, and 
to find the greatest senes of consecutive numbers without a 
prime. 

The latest proof of his geometrical insight was related 
to me by his son, Mr F C Lemple, now (1903) an engineer 
in the Birmingham Water Works near Rhayader He was 
instructed to design and provide working drawings for the 
junction between two lengths of a tunnel, of which the 
sections were different. The problem is highly technical, 
and somewhat novel. The bnck lining must give the same 
resisting power The transition is effected by the use of 
stones of a truncated wedge shape. 3Ir Temple explained 


See also * Exeter ” Memoir p. 358 .- — Ed. 
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his design to his father during the Coronation week , the 
Archbishop mastered it, and on the following day said that 
at one pomt, which he named, the design was m erroi He 
gave no reason , but when the work was put m hand a 
month later, he was found to be right m his lemaik 

When an undergiaduate he learned a good deal of 
biological science at Oxford, and m preparation foi his 
work at Kneller Hall he mastered the elements of chemistry 
and physics, and taught in the laboratory He ceitamly 
had a very thorough and by no means elementary knowledge 
I was constantly surprised to find how much he knew On 
one occasion Babbage was staying at the Schoolhouse, 
Rugby, soon after the autumn of 1860, when the famous paper 
by Bunsen and Kuchoff on Spectrum Analysis appeared 1 
had bought one of the first spectroscopes made by Elliott, 
and Dr Temple brought Babbage to see it, and get me to 
test its powers of detecting minute tiaces of metals I never 
had to pass such an ordeal of close catechisation by two 
skilled examiners befoie oi since 

I well remember, too, when I was leading Heibert 
Spencer’s First Principles, and distrusted my own conclusion 
that the physics and mathematics of the fust book were 
hopelessly confused, that I talked it over with Dr. Temple 
He had come to exactly the same conclusion So also, 
I found later, had Mr J Fletcher Moulton, who exposed 
the confusions m the Bintish Quarterly Review for Octobei 
1878, and foi January 1874, and I believe some of the enois 
were corrected m later editions 

, I may mention heie that his powei^of^ healing, or rather 
of disentangling confused sounds, "was" exceptional I re- 
member his telling me at Rugby that he did not like dining 
in hall with the boys, because he could not help hearing 
what they weie saying at all the tables 

Few men weie moie thoroughly qualified than was Di 
Temple, both by training and habit of mind, to give the 
Bampton Lectures on science and religion 
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LIFE VS FELLOW AVD TOTOIt OF B VI LIOL, 

1842 1848 

Doable first-class— College lecturer — Junior Dean — Ordination 
1846 — Tract XC.— Stanleys Life of Dr A mold — Wards 
Ideal of a dnsiutn Chttrck — Growth of liberal spirit In 
Temple — Letters to his mother — HU family at Oxford — 
Sympathy with social and educational movements — 
Reminiscences from the Rer Lewis Campbell M A. LL.D 
— Mr C. S Roandell — Sir W J Farrer — Dr Hornby 

It was in May 1842 that Temple obtained Ins 
double first class ui classics and mnthcinntics and 
took his degree of B A. After u short time in 
Belgium with Ins sister, Mrs. Thorold, where Jelf 
joined him, lie took a reading party to Doljjclh 
In the November of the same j ear lie was appointed 
Lecturer in BallioL, in mathematics and m logic, 
lecturing also in classics. He thus succeeded W 
G Ward, who had resigned lus lectureship to Dr 
Jenkyns m the same year In the autumn of 184J 
his mother decided on letting Axon and came up 
to Oxford at her sons request, and lived with her 
daughters, at first in St John s Street, and subse 
quenUy at 83 Beaumont Street 

In 1845 he became Junior Dean of his college , 
and in 1840 he was ordained Deacon and m 1847 
Priest, by the Bishop of Oxford, S Wilberforee. 
Many years afterwards, m speaking of tins period 
to Mr H, Lee Warner he said ' If I had life 
over again I would do some things differently but 

M 
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I have never for a moment regretted taking Holy 
Orders.” In the spring of 1848 he resigned his 
fellowship, and went down from Oxford to enter 
on the work described m the subsequent chapters. 
Thus briefly are summed up the chief academic 
events of his hfe as a Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 1 

If we are to foim any mental picture of Ins 
development during these years of his life as a 
Fellow, we must recall, however briefly, some of 
those exciting events that were then, m rapid suc- 
cession, taking place at Oxfoid, and that touched 
him closely. It was on Febiuary 27, 1841, that 
the famous Tract XC. was published, 2 and raised 
the storm that after sixty years is not forgotten. 
It is tiue that even then theie were some few 
to whom “the dm about Tract XC seemed an 
empty clamour about obsolete machinery.” But 
this was not the prevailing thought. The most 
fai -seeing men of eveiy school perceived that, as 
Luther said about a tieatise of Erasmus, “tins was 
a blow aimed at the throat ” Within ten days 
the “Protest of the Four Tutois” was published 
in the Times The Tiact was publicly condemned 
by tbe Heads of Houses, who were supposed to be 
guardians of orthodoxy , and their condemnation 
was affixed to the college buttenes m June of that 
year for all to read Mi Ward, Temple’s friend 
and mathematical tutor, m consequence of Ins 
avowal that he held doctrines regaided as distinc- 
tively Roman, resigned his two lectureships. Let 
us recall that, m this same year, Arnold was lecturing 
to large audiences at Oxford, on modem history, 
and Keble gave his last lecture on poetry. 

In June 1842 Hr Arnold died suddenly at 
Rugby , and Tait, to whose friendship and wisdom 

1 When, at Kneller Hall lie signed Ins name as “ Late Fellow and 
1 a tor of Balliol College, Ovford ’ The distinction between lecturer 
and tutor appears not to have been at that time emphasised 

it was dated "Tbe festival of St Paul, 1841 ” (January 25 ) 
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Temple owed so much vacated his tutorship at 
Balliol to succeed him , lowett, alread} a close 
friend of'femple, succeeduig Tmt as tutor Temple 
himself, as already mentioned became Lecturer of 
Balliol, 1 and afterwards a Fellow, liaving declined 
in September an offer of a mastership under Tait 
at Kugby 1 

In 1843 Newman resigned St. Mar) s, preaching 
his last Anglican sermon in September,* and was bi 
many beheied to be preparing to leave the English 
Church. 

There was widespread uneasiness and distrust, 
amounting almost to panic. As a consequence, m 
the same autumn Pusey s sermon on the Euchnnst 
was condemned, on grounds unstated and its 
author, without being heard in his own defence, 
was suspended for tn o ) ears from preaching This 
action added to the uneasiness, and in addition 

1 On January 20 18-13 lie describe* hi* work to hi* mother hack 
week ho give* three lecture* in the Rhetoric, each taking two hoar* to 
prepare three In Thu cydidef which he needed only to brush op" 
two in Ury which he knew nearly by heart" two in Plautus each 
requiring two boon to prepare four in mathematics nod one in 
I*tln pro*e beside* looking over the paper* of twenty-fire pnptl* 

altogether somewhat les* than I anticipated. 

* He was evidently much attracted hy the Idea of this offer bat 
considered that 1/ the Master wished for hi* wrrice* hi* first doty was 
to the college. 

* Dr Temple often In later day* apohe of the occasion the crowded 
church the stillness, the sense of the breath being held while he 
(Newman) said I feor that on this occasion I may be somewhat 
prolix" and then a sort of sigh of satisfaction a* the hearers settled 
themselves down to listen. 

He was immensely Impressed with Newman s style and delivery, the 
perfect Engll*h the great simplicity of manner the only approach to 
oratorical effect bring an occasional long pause — which lie believed to 
be perfectly natural arising from the tension of thought, not an 
attempt at effect" In any sense — a pease which sometime* luted 
long enough to thrill hi* bearer* to an almost unbearable degree and 
then the silvery voice in it* wonderful clear tone* broke the «pell and 
restored the nerves with its calm and quiet eloquence. 

Of Newman s reeding of the lesson* ho also often spoke describing 
the reverent simplicity ** u If he were firing a message to which he 
himself m listening — In a kind of childlike manner — with hii wonderful 
enunciation." 

VOL. 1 r 
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produced a feeling of insecurity and tyranny, bring- 
ing protests even from non-iesident distinguished 
Oxford men, such as Mr Gladstone and Mr. Justice 
Colei ldge. 

In the next yeai, 1844, two gieat books came 
out, each m its way a masterpiece of portraiture, — 
a biography, and what may be called an auto- 
biography, Stanley’s Life of Dr. A .1 nohJ, and 
Waid's The Ideal of a Christian Church. The 
latter was followed by a hail of pamphlets, to 
which Maurice and Donkin and Stanley and many 
others conti lbuted; and issues and parties were 
strangely confused. In every common-room there 
was ceaseless discussion, both on the far-ieaching 
questions involved, and on the methods to be 
adopted foi attack and defence. It was decided 
by the authorities to be safer not to bring Ward 
before the Ecclesiastical Courts, or before the 
Vice-Chancellor, but befoie Convocation, and on 
February 13, 1845, Temple listened to Ward’s 
mem oi able but vain defence befoie the clergy, 
crowded m the Sheldoman , and, along with all the 
Fellows of Balliol, voted in the minority (368 to 
776) against the eensuie on Waid, and m the 
larger mmonty (511 to 568) against his degrada- 
tion Ward was degraded, and he almost im- 
mediately joined the Chuich of Rome in lay 
Communion, and married He settled at Little- 
more, retaining the friendship of Temple and the 
Fellows of Balliol. 1 These events, and Newman’s 
secession to Rome, followed by the secessions of 
many others, mark the close of the Tiactanan 
Movement m Oxford. 

A new liberal and educational spnit, already 

He used to tell how the Wards were, in those days, very poor, and 
uvea m a small cottage with a bell wire laid through the wall, m order 
to summon the neighbour's daughter to assist in household matters 
when required 
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stirring, with which Icmplc was for more in 
sympathy, began to be set free. Men in Oxford 
began to breathe more freely, as after a thunder 
storm There w as w orh to be done indeed there 
were vast arrears of work, both m the University 
and in the country, to be overtaken , and the great 
questions raised by the Troctanan part), though 
they Iiad not been and perhaps never will be 
settled, were relegated henceforth m Oxford to 
the second or third rank of importance. 

But the anxious controversies of this period and 
the ceaseless discussions of the Homan, Anglican 
Evangelical and Rationalist positions, left their 
permanent mark on Temple. They compelled a 
searching inquiry into principles the) intensified 
and deepenca his instinctive and fundamental con 
victions and convictions which had stood the 
strain of those storms at Oxford were not to be 
shaken by any storms that followed. It is no 
illusion to trace m later life the development of 
the principles he matured at Oxford the self- 
reliance which comes from having passed through 
a great crisis, and the resolute justice generated 
by the memory of the evils which sprung from 
the injustice and the intolerant temper he then 
witnessed. His fundamental conviction was, that 
the path through which men come to the know- 
ledge of religious truth must be one of fidelity 
to the light within It was the spiritual, self- 
disciplinary and practical duties of religion in 
which he included readiness to accept constant 
growth in doctrine, that commanded his devotion 
now and ever Writing to R. Lawson on No vein 
ber 80, 1847 he says — 

I bad long felt the necessity of looking inward, not out- 
ward of putting conscience a bo re guidance of valuing a 
revelation only so far as it u confirmed from within. I 

bare told you before that I considered growth in doctrine, in 
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one sense, the highest spmlual giowth, in one sense, for it 
is the life of all the others I do not deny how m anothei, 
and (for individuals) far the most important sense, it is veiy, 
veiy much the lowest But X cannot do without it , and T 
subscribe with the most heaity faith to Newman’s doctrine, 
that m change only, m perpetual pi ogress, can truth be 
sought 

But it is his conespondence with lus mother 
during the Oxford period that tin ows the fullest light 
on Ins spiritual development This conespondence 
was very frequent until the autumn of 1843, when 
Mrs. Temple came to leside in Oxford : subse- 
quently it is limited to the vacations 1 

Baluol, Februa))/ 12, 1813 

I want you to tell me wliat you think , for you are not in 
the middle of a controversy, ana can theiefoie think of things 
freely and feailessly, and have not the temptation we lm\ c 
here, to shrink from the truth lest it should lead us wrong 
That at least is one thing of which I am convinced, that no 
fear of consequences ought to make us afiaid of wliat is 
right , noi are we endowed with the power of seeing con- 
sequences foi the propose of making us act with a view to 
them, so much as in order that we may feel the lmpoi tance 
of what we do, and ponder it well befoie we do it I am 
not, then, swayed by any such arguments as that by doing so 
you will be led to dissent, or by doing so you will be lea to 
Romanism, if I am convinced that to do so is right I will 
wish to go forth like Abraham at God’s bidding, and not to 
know whithei I was going So far I feel a ceitamty which, I 
trust, nothing will slack But when I go a step farther — a 
step which I can hardly help feeling is light— T am not so 
certain 

The leply appeals to have come promptly — to 
cease discussion. His reply is very characteristic : — 


He used to say how lie wrote to Ins mother everj day, but the 
letters of this date seem to have been sent once a week After hib 
mother 8 death he wrote to his sister* Miss Temple* e\ ery day until her 
death The few extracts here given may serve to illustrate that obedient 
devotion to his mother, which is already well known as one of the 
characteristics of his life 
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DALLiftL, hriritaty IS IPU. 

Mon) th/utk* for )*our kind and ready nnswer to in) letter 
\ou have given me advice instead of instruction, and I 
ItcHcvc )OU arc right. I mil trj to do whnt )ou tell me, but 
I do not think )ou know what you are requiring of me It 
i* no very cn*) task to avoid espre*. mg opinions here and 
though I have long given up arguing, I liave not found 
it a vciy slight undertaking to avoid saving wlint I think 
However I made up m\ mind to it last summer, in case I 
should go to Ilugtn and since you wish it, I will do It here. 
I hare been unhnpps but it was not, I slnccreh liellcvc and 
trust, from unwillingness to do m) dut), but from pcrplcxit) 

I believe you and everybody else must have felt at time* the 
misery of picturing idea* far above wlrnt arc written within 
our licnrt*, and of being unable to realise them. Hut I do 
not wish to indulge in romantic reaming* for an imaginary 
state of goodness and I am full) awnro tlint *uch fictions 
arc so far from being the real road to Uieir own object, tlint 
thc\ rather impede one* progress. 


Daluou Ftbrttary VI IHLS. 

We are told that the righteousness of faith qwke thu* 
“The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart.’’ 
I* not this the very temper I have been describing — which 
follow* authorit), but *tr)l know* the “'Word'" is in his 
own heart? 

Ono thing I alway* feel the more I rend the Hiblc the 
more I see the reason of what I read I see the doctrine* arc 
not only true because there, but also In themselves and at 
the tame time thingi tako new lights, and I seo what I never 
saw before. Surely there is but little thought in the land 
meditation on Gods truth is a practice almost lost amongst 
us we are content to be Christians in the Church, — and not 
always there. Wo are content to hold on trust what turel) 
we were intended to make our own St. Paul evidently does 
not contemplate tins deference to authority, bo essential in 
the beginning as likewise final even he, an inspired Apostle, 
would not claim dominion over the foitb of bis convert*. 
Shall we, who merely rest on our oren interpretation of that 
inspiration, claim whnt he refuted ? Nay, ho suppose* the 
case of a man who differed from himself yet he docs not 
call upon him to submit hi* faith, but rays, “ If any man bo 
otherwise minded, the Lord ihall reveal even this unto him n 
(Phil, iiu 15). Those perhaps arc happiest who have never 
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"had doubt put into then beads , but that is not gi anted to 
the Church now , we must win by prayei, meditation, and 
obedience, what our want of union has lost I will only say 
one thing moie that I have leally tried to be careful of my 
speech, and ha\e not yet, I believe, m any way broken your 
commands I mention it, lest, because I have spoken freely, 
you should think I was not so careful to be obedient I am 
afraid you will find much not very cleai m what I have said , 
but I have so little time that 1 am obliged to compress a 
good deal 

April 14 , 1843 

Is it not at present the Chuich of the lich and not 
of the pool ? I cannot help feeling doubts whethei m the 
Reformation much was not cast away which was intended 
for, and suited, the poor, and there has been little m its 
place. I confess I think the abolition of the compulsoiy 
confessional was a most hazardous experiment 1 The result 
has been what the Reformeis themselves never intended, 
that, notwithstanding all the efforts of Sanderson and 
Jeremy Tayloi, the confessional has been quite lost from 
among us. Of all the instruments for the education of the 
poor this must have been one of the most poweiful. Just 
considei what will be the condition of the Church if the 
Roman Catholics found an oidei of monks to preach to a 
class of men whom, to our shame, we have neglected, till 
they aie almost, some moie than almost, heathens, — I mean 
the pooi m our manufacturing towns Tor of all the vices 
that may be chaiged to any body of men, that ot luke- 
warmness is the last that can be imputed to the Roman 
Catholics , but, foi ourselves, I tremble, when I think of the 
Church of Laodicea 

He studied scholastic theology very seriously , 
and was nearly induced to wiite an essay on St. 
lhomas Aquinas in a volume or series, of which 
his friend Prichard was editor. But the differ- 
ences between then points of view weie too serious. 

do not think Ins friends fair towards the Roman 
Cathohcs ” 


The reader should refer to Dr Temple’s First Charge as Arch- 
bishop, ou the subject of Confession (Macmillan ) 
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In July 1847 lie is at Bridlington Quay with a 
reading party and writes that lie has abandoned 
Pnchards scheme — 

The work, would have suited me in some respects, 
but Jowett and Knty — no mam authorities, either of them 
— threw such decidedly cold water on it that I gave the 
matter up so good bye to St Thomas Aquinas. 
Meanwhile Jowett urges some labour of the some sort, and 
proposes various undertaking* with magnificent names. 

I always feel that it w specially incumbent on those who 
take the safe side, as I have done now, not to make it the 
lazy side. 

The liberal and educational spirit spoken of 
above, which began now to move Oxford, mam 
fested itself m two ways. One was m desire for 
University reform and for the promotion of learning 
The episode of Trn eta nanism had so absorbed and 
distracted mens minds that there bad been little 
desire or leisure for advancing the real aims of a 
University The other which began somewhat 
earlier was a sympathy with the movement that 
had its origin elsewhere for ameliorating the con 
dition of the poorest classes, and especially for 
bringing good elementary education within the 
reach of all. The part that Temple took in the 
former of these two movements will be sketched 
subsequently The latter affected him very early 
and very strongly and as events showed, had no 
small influence m dete rmining the course of his 
life. He was profoundly moved and alarmed by 
the conditions of life, which he diligently studied, 
among the manufacturing, mining and agncul 
tural poor In one of the few letters to his 
friend Robert Lawson that were not destroyed, 
he writes from Berwick under date of April 27 
1848 — 

I hare been reading Lamartine a History qf the Girondists, 
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m the tiam The horrible picture of the old French Revol- 
ution is enough to stir one’s very blood And as I was 
being whirled along, amidst the collieries of Durham and 
Northumberland, I could not help dreaming of the same 
brutality, the same wild determination to know no authority 
above self-interest, working the same awful rum m England 
An aristocratic government like ours (and what government 
is woith a farthing that is not aristocratic ?) can only hold 
its place by two things — by that unswerving purity which 
makes it impossible for the people to mistrust it, and by 
that leady acknowledgment of supenoi talent which never 
allows real genius to feel itself degraded from its natural 
position The lattei is perhaps sufficiently done for the 
present , but the former 1 — what with Wing jobbery and 
patronage. Conservative intimidations at elections, and the 
terrible bribery which both persist in practising 1 1 Foi 
nowadays institutions aie no longer habits as they once were, 
but ideas Men will not yield them obedience from the 
mere foice of long usage , but they must be believed m and 
beai to be reflected on, aud a terrible judgment awaits them 
if they will not beai it All this education, which we aie 
driving along as fast as we can, adds to the necessity. To 
educate without leformmg is suie to produce revolution, 
as sunshine without ram is sure to mjuie the crops To 
teach people how to criticise institutions, and not to 
enable the institutions to beai the criticism, is the .maddest 
of follies 

The conditions of life among the woikmg 
classes that thus oppressed him and stimulated 
him to action cannot here be described at length. 
Sufficient to say that twelve working hours out of 
the twenty - foui was the minimum for young 
persons in the mills and factones ; that in the coal- 
mines children of eight years old and under were 
employed foi twelve or fourteen hours at a stietch, 
to open and close the doors in the dark passages 
In workshops m the Midlands the clnldien suffered 
incredibly, with the inevitable consequence of a 
low standard of morality The agricultural 
laboureis were crushed by poverty, isolation, and 
helplessness In the winter of 1847-48 there was 
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widespread distress , the outbreak of a revolution 
in Ireland was feared, and was only kept down by 
force- Chartism was formulating a definite pro- 
gramme, and alarming the comfortable world 
Revolutions were breaking out m February m 
I ranee , and in March there were nots in many 
of our largest towns. On April 7 what was known 
as the ‘ Gagging Act ** was passed m a panic by an 
overwhelming majority in the House of Commons 
and on April 10 London was filled with troops, 
100 000 special constables were enrolled, and some 
of the public offices were garrisoned and pro 
visioned. The 10th of April left its mark on 
Temple. 

And the education of the poor was on a par 
with the rest of their condition The nation 
had scarcely begun to listen to the call for educa 
toon which some of the clergy had long been 
making through the Societ) for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge and the National Society 
When Temple went up to Oxford m 1889 Parha 
ment was granting only £80 000 a year towards 
elementary education. This one fact implies that 
such elementary education as was given in the 
towns and villages was supplied by the Church 
and, to some extent, by other religious bodies, 
their chanty eking out the childrens pence that 
the salaries of the teachers were low and their 
qualifications no higher It implied that vast 
numbers of children were receiving no education 
at all When Lord Ashley brought in his resolu 
toon m 1848 for promotion by the State of national 
education, and in particular for the compulsory 
education of workhouse children, and of those 
employed in factories from the age of eight to 
thirteen, he was able to show that more than 
one million of children were receiving no educa 
toon at all and that the national expenditure for 
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the punishment of crime was out of all proportion 
to that on education 1 * * * S 

Temple’s life cannot he undeistood by any one 
who does not realise the alarming condition of the 
nation, and the deep impiession it made on him at 
tins epoch m his caieei There came, moreovei, 
very early in lus life as a Fellow, a still more 
. personal call In 1838 Parliament, moved by 
Loid John Russell and Lord Biougham, had 
been induced to make giants to the colleges 
established by religious bodies, or by private 
individuals, for training teacheis in elementary 
schools This was to lay a solid foundation for 
future piogiess Oxford was among the first 
cities and dioceses to feel the new impulse It 
was m 1838 that the Oxfoid Diocesan Boaid of 
Education was formed to improve schools and 
teachers, Edmund Hobhouse, aftei wards Bishop 
of Nelson, New Zealand, already a close fiiend 
of Temple’s, being one of its leading spnits, 
though its youngest member. The Diocesan 
Training College for masters was opened at 
Summertown in 1840, Hobhouse being its enei- 
getic secretaiy. It was Edmund Hobhouse who 
first introduced Temple to the practical work 
of tiainmg teachers In 1843, Hobhouse, then 
Fellow of Merton, became Vicar of St Peter’s 
m the East, Oxford, and there found an oiplian, 
James Jenkm, a lad of great promise, who had 
been educated m the old Oxford Greycoat School. 

1 Sir W H Farrer writes “The hrst leally great call for educa- 
tion by the public arose after the uprising of the Noith m 1842, when 

rge areas of Lancashire and W est Yorkshire fell into the hands of 

e mob The next year (1843) Sir R. Peel, backed by Sir James 

ra am as Home Secretary, brought m a Bill foi general education on 
. 6 ies J” the national (Church) schools Party opposition was too 

S But the Government piessed its object by means of a general 

P u A subscription, headed first by the Queen, and in the second place 
subscription ” Tlie undergraduates of Balliol sent £200 to this 
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He wished to mnke Jenkiii into a trained teacher 
and asked his friend Temple to gi\c him special 
instruction in mathematics. This incident has 
been latch recalled b\ Mr Hcnrj Hughes, for 
man) jears master of the old llluecoat Bojs 
School 1 * 3 Thus, from the \erj beginning of his 
life ns n Fellow Temple became interested in 
teachers and training colleges and elemental-) 
education. He was, moreoscr much impressed 
b) a report of Tufnclls, showing the hereditary 
nature of English pauperism and thus when Sir 
lames Kaj Sliuttlew orth proposed to the Go\em 
ment to establish district pauper schools and n 
teaming college for the masters of such schools. 
Hr Temple wns asked whether if the scheme 
were earned out, he would be the first Principal 
of the ncu training college. 1 

Wc now return to the other mosement alluded 
to nboic, that for Unnersit) reform • 

The following memorandum which the Her 
Lewis Campbell, M A LL.D has kmdl) wntten, 
will be of interest on this point — 

In the twent) ^cura winch followed the Reform Act 
various currents of influence converged to Ktimulatc opinion 
in the direction of (1) National Lducnbon, and (2) of 
Umvennt} Reform. ilic Tmctanann Uieniwlxcs were not 


1 The rwt of It ahall be told In hi* own word* Dr Temple and 
James Jeukhi apmln met — tie one a* Metropolitan liiahon, tie other 
aa Mayor and Alderman of hid native dty lu 1883 the l'wbop came 
to preach before tho Corporation at (au-fax Church and ax waa 
cuatomary Itod to walk. healde the Mayor to the church, Do you 
know me my lord? mated hit M orahlp. The Bbhop replied *No Air 
Mayor I hare not that honour I am little Jomca " your popU. 
The recognition waa Inatantaaeooa , and the Blahop had the doable 
mtlxfaetlon of knowing that hi* eariy laboura had borne fruit and of 
reaUainy that he atill held a place In the affection* of hi* former 
•cholar 

1 hor full account of the Educational Illxtory aee 'Memoir of 
Education Office Period, pp 120-128. — Fa 

3 hoT lUU account *ee Memoir of Education Office Period u 
pp llfi-110.— Ea 
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insensible to the fact that the way to the Church thiough 
the Universities was barred to the poorer men Political 
Radicalism favoured the diffusion of useful knowledge and 
the education of the people Christian socialism laised an 
indignant protest, which found a voice m Kingsley’s Alton 
Loclce , against the restriction of higher education to the 
privileged classes Nonconformist sentiment was divided 
between the angry claim for admission to the Umveisities, 
and the blind prejudices against them as “homes of dead 
languages and undying prejudice ” , 1 and at Oxford itself, 
while professors of science were already agitating for an 
enlaiged curriculum, Archibald Campbell Tait, who had 
experiences at Glasgow of a National system, and Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, were projectmg measures of reform, and 
had visited Bonn together, m order to study German 
methods. It was now that the movement of University 
reform, which had slept for some years, was awakened m 
good earnest, and Oxford liberalism, with various shades 
of difference, became a power Reformeis fiom within the 
University began to conespond with those who were 
agitating the question m Pailiament At this crossing of 
the ways one motive which acted on Temple with considerable 
force was, undoubtedly, his sympathy with those who, like 
himself, were hampered m their intellectual development by 
the stress of poverty. The foundation of the National 
Society, 2 the abolition of restriction on college fellowships, 
the reduction of college expenses, were sure to have his 
enthusiastic support Characteristically, as appears m his 
evidence before the Commission m 1850, he anticipated one 
change, which long afterwards took effect, by advocating the 
admission of students who should not reside m college His 
own youth had no need of leading strings, and he would 
gladly have been left more to lnmself, as A C Tait had 
been at Glasgow. It was m entire keeping with all this that 
he was one of the first of the Oxford men, including Lrngen 
and Matthew Arnold, whom Sir James Kay Shuttleworth 
selected to be members of his educational staff , and also 
that, before succeeding Tait at Rugby, he ruled for a time 
the e^penmental training college at Kneller Hal 1, where he 
awi F Palgrave were Tennyson’s neighbours foi a time 
he institution of “ middle class examinations ” 3 took place 


Mr Jolin Bright 2 Th is founded 1811 

Since known as ff Local Examinations ” 
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long ftflcnrnitl* hut Temple a port in tliat stqi nlm was in 
harmom with Ins antcmlenta. 

Hcsidcs these two great formalnc milueiiccs 
which Oxford then exerted oil Ins character the 
religions anil the educational ctrtainli not less 
potent, though mole dillicult to estimntc, was the 
persona! Influence of Ins mans friends. I cw men 
can base had so mans so \nncd and such 
brilliant friends as Temple had in Ins Oxford da\s 
He was a delightful companion and on terms of 
singular^ cipial friendship during these scars 
with men both older and \ounger than himself 
His frank and generous sociabilit) gale Maillol 
something of new life. Headers of T\ nrd s 
Memoir * mil remember the description of the 
nos cl parts and dance that 1 cinplc, with Ills mother 
and sisters, gnsc in the common room nt Hnlhol nt 
sslncli Ins fonner tutor Ward nftcr some demur 
and some doubts as to its propnet) svas present, 
and boss \\ anl himself was exuberant, and lost 
Ins heart to all the charming ladies he met there.” 

I’erhnps the most intimate of Ins friends svas 
Ins old schoolfellow - It. I awson with whom lie 
corresponded for more than fori) )cars. I cw onl) 
of tlic letters sursisc but the) arc enough to show 
how close mid how stimulating such an equal friend 
ship must base been, mid how the habit of cor 
responding on the highest subjects nssists in the 
formation of tested opinions. 

No friendship could base been closer than tliat 
with Jowett, during the jears of their residence 
together as bellows of MallioL Headers of Tow etts 
life will remember the delightful letter that Temple 
wrote, in Jul) 1851 to f I Palgrnie, on Ins 
walking tour with Towett ill Dcrb)slnrc — 

Wo waited up the Derwent, and down tiio Dove, and 
managed to make out a vay pleasant tour — diicourwd of 
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every conceivable subject, sometimes “making pictuie 
galleries of our friends” — sometimes settling the destinies of 
the univeise, sometimes examining the genuineness of the 
Pastoral Epistles, most often, I think, companng the 
scenery with other we had seen, or tiying to lecollect all 
that books of any sort had said about it The philosopher 
has only two faults he walks too slow, and too unevenly , 
and he prefers tea, and even ginger -beer and biscuits, to 
more generous meat and drmk 

Jowett was elected Fellow along with Wooll- 
combe. Lake, and T. C. Lonsdale, in the same 
year that Temple with Colendge and C. E. 
Moberly were elected Scholars Professor Lewis 
Campbell, the biographei of Jowett, writes on 
April 4, 1903 : — 

Fiom the time of his becoming a Fellow until he went to 
be head of Khellei Hall, Temple’s mtercouise with Jowett 
was close and constant Indeed Jowett’s lelations with all 
his colleagues, especially with his juniors, until Ins repulse 
for the Mastership m 1854, were of the friendliest kind 
But with Temple, above all, he had almost perfect intel- 
lectual companionship Their philosophical interests 

appear to have harmonised In parti culai, they were 
seriously engaged on a joint translation of Hegel’s logic, 
which had made some pi ogress before Temple had left 
Oxfoid 1 Speaking afterwards of Temple’s mental 
attitude in the early fifties, Jowett said to me, “ He seemed 
to me as free as air ” 

What this friendship must have been to both 
may be gathered from the dedication of the first 
edition (June 1855) of Jowett’s work on the 
j Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalonians , Galatians, 
and Romans. 

1 As this work proceeded, Temple became less attracted to Hegel, 
and finally rejected his system, and went hack to Kant Probably 
lie felt with Jowett {Memoirs, vol i p 92) that the problem of aX^Oeta. 
TTpaKrucf ) — truth idealised and vet m action — Hegel did not seem to 
have solved To Kant he was faithful to the end of his life, often 
rnsing a sermon on him As late as January 1902 he gave a lecture 
ox nearly an hour m length on Kant’s philosophy m the drawing-room 
at Canterbury Both his rejection of Hegel and his fidelity to Kant 
are thoroughly characteristic 
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lo 

n»c Reverend tnr-oouc*. Irani-., M A 
formerly Fellow of Hnlliol College Oxfonl, 
in 

gmtcful acknowledgment 
of numbcrlcM thoughts oral *uggcstion* 
nmi of 

the blowing of n long and never foiling fncnduhip, 
thu work 

b Affcctionatcl} inscribed 

In the second edition (Fnnunr) 1858) of this 
booh is the altered dedication — 

To 

The Ilorercnd (tanraicx Ti3ipt.e, DD 
Chaplain to the Queen, and Hcudmaatu* of Itugbv School 
this work w nflectionntch inscribed 

It has been thought tlmt this clmngc indicated 
some alienation between them but the fact seems 
certainlj to have been that the dedication of the 
first edition had been used in certain quarters to 
damage Iiugb) School and its new Headmaster, for 
Jowetts volumes were at the time verj unfavour 
ably received bj the dominant parties in the 
Churclk The friendship and mutunl respect of 
these two men remained unchanged though their 
attitudes to some of the greatest problems m life 
became distinctly different Towett came to stay 
with him at Rugbv and at Fulham (indeed at all 
his homes) ana during the Exeter nnd London 
periods, the Bishop and Mrs. Temple often visited 
Balliok Tl lie Bishop preached frequently m Balhol 
Chapel No one who was present at the meeting 
held in London for a Jovvctt memorial, where -Mr 
Asquith and Dr Martmeau also spoke, could mis 
construe the tone of affection m which Temple 
proposed a statue that should ‘recall to us the 
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very lineaments of our friend. It w&s lie also 

who read the funeral service at Jowett’s grave. 

Another of the senior friends at Oxford, to 
whom he owed much, was Tait, the future Arch- 
bishop. Tait was his tutor m logic and philosophy. 
Temple always spoke of Tait’s teaching and kind- 
ness, of his hai d-headed love of truth, and of Ins 
power of weighing movements, with the greatest 
warmth of expression On the other hand, he felt 
that Tait had little powei of appi eciating the 
principles of others, when they were not m unison 
with his own The stiam to which this friendship 
was for a time subjected, at the time of Essays 
and Reviews, is well known, and needs no comment 
heie 1 

He was in close communication and friendship 
with Stanley, soon to be the Secretary to the 
Oxford Commission In 1881, when Dean Stanley 
was buried in the Abbey, Dr. Temple was one of 
Ins pall-beaiers He was intimate with Scott, his 
tutor m scholarship, and afterwards Master of 
Balliol, and Dean of Rochester. He frequently 
stayed with him m his Rectory of Duloe duiing 
vacations, and assisted him m the Lexicon, and in 
parish work With Lord Lmgen, who was elected 
Fellow in 1841, and with Lake, afterwards Dean 
of Durham , with Sn Stafford Northcote, after- 
waids Lord Iddesleigh, and Loid Farrei, and M 
Arnold and Shairp , with Burg on and Hobhouse, 
and Walrond and Sellai, and W. Rogers and 
Constantine Prichard, he was on terms of friend- 
ship and intellectual compamonship during these 
plastic years The paths of tins group of men 
diveiged widely on the great ocean of life, and led 
them into other friendships, and divers forms of 
work But the sympathetic and affectionate and 

See Life of Tart, 1 chap, n , and Letters of B. Jowett , 1 chaps, ix 
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stimulating acquaintance with men so different and 
so typical, «ns no small factor in Ins preparation 
for the work that la) before him. 

And the influence of lus fnmil) continued His 
mother nnd sisters were hung in Oxford and kept 
“ the spell of home affection' - nine. The) speak 
of enjO)ing lus delightful Ualliol parties, of sharing 
m his man) interests, of seeing much of Ins man) 
friends, diaries Mobcrly, a contcinporar) scholar 
of BnlUob there met nnd became engaged to 
Temples elder sister, Catherine. Miss 'temple 
used to speak of the intense interest of these y ears 
and this must hare come to her through her 
brothers affectionate fidelity to Ins family 

He was then ns always, gnen to extensile nnd 
accurate reading He ndojited^Arnold s principle 
— that the teacher fiuSt'al«a)s”Ue alSnitr that 
“he must gne lus pupils water from n running 
stream, and not from a stagnant pool ” (nil axiom 
he was never near) of pressing home to the end 
of Ins life) — nnd therefore in mathematics and 
logic, nnd in history and Inn and science and 
plulosopli), and m the many political questions at 
home and abroad of these exciting years, lie was nil 
ardent student, as well as a most successful teacher ‘ 

In the attempt to reproduce lus life at tins tune 
the vacations must not be oierlooked We find 

1 The following atorj 1* authentic aa well a* characterirtfc. 

Matthew Vrnold got Ioot* at the lart moment, to take in Logic for 
Jtcapondona, ImtcoJ of huelld which he eonld nerer neuter The day 
Wore the examination he went to Jowett who wni hb tutor and 
■ *ked how be could learn the aubjeci In time u he mi wholly 
Ignorant of It Jowett mid hb only chance wbj to go to Temple ana 
•ee If he would trj to teach him In oue day Temple conaen ted and 
atarting' abont nine o clock. In the monjlog- talked eonthiaoualy allow 
lug two pauaci of ltalf an hour eoch for meab till peat trro o clock the 
next morning Arnold had been provided with paper but took no 
note*. Ho lay hack In hb chair with the tip* of fib fingcra together 
raying - from time to time * What wonderful fellow* they were ! Soon 
after two o dock ±.u Temple aeui Arnold away to get aome aleep 
after which he aatbfled the examiner* In Logic. He am weird every 
question. 
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him visiting Holland and Frussia and Switzerland, 
chiefly with an eye to educational and social ques- 
tions. He spent some time m Pans, prior to 1848, 
living in the working quarters of the city, and 
associating with the working-men on terms of 
equality. “They took me,” he once said, “from 
my accent, to be some sort of wild beast from the 
provinces , and I did not undeceive them. He 
found his way, not without danger, disguised as a 
workman, into one of the Chartist meetings in 
London, and at the door his hands were examined 
to see if he were a workman indeed. They were 
hard enough to pass. 

Mr Charles S Roundell -writes (1903) an in- 
teresting letter of which, however, space only allows 
selections to be made : — 

I have a very vivid lecollection of Frederick Temple, 
who, when I went up to Balliol m 1846, was a Fellow and 
Tutor, of three or tour years’ standing But, at the same 
time, I find it difficult to record anything beyond a geneial 
appreciation of him I can say but little as to his particular 
attitude towards the Church movement Though peifectly 
candid and open-minded and single-minded, with no disposi- 
tion towards tortuousness of mind, oi concealment of his 
real thoughts, it was not his way to discuss matters of 
theology As has been said of him, “ He did not open the 
doors and windows of his mind to all the breezes, but let 
them blow by, while he minded his woik ” 1 His attitude 
towards the speculations of the day is peihaps best shown by 
his contribution to the volume of Essays and Reviews — an 
essay essentially oithodox, though one of a suspect series 
Of his attitude towaids questions of a public nature it is 
easier to speak As an instance of his thoroughness and 
outspokenness m questions of this sort may be taken his 
evidence before the Oxford University Commission, his 
justification of the right of interference with Foundeis’ 
Wills, and his declaration that “ of all the reforms to be 
made at Oxford, this appears to me the vital one W ithout 
a thorough leform here, all other reforms are as likely as 

1 Cf Editor’s Supplement, vol n pp 434-487 — Ed 
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not to be mischicvouiO Hi* wn* essentially a practical mind, 
of a very high order not given to theological or metn 
physical subtleties . 1 Perhaps the most distinctive feature of 
Lis character wa* his transparent piety, and al*o his strong 
afTectionatcness of disposition In politics he was n staunch 
Liberal 1 

He wns a itrcnuou* supporter of the movement for 
University Reform and, as is well known, hi* was the mind 
nnd voice which liad predominant influence m the Royal 
Comnuraiou for Inquiry into the Endowed School*. It was 
*aid of him by Lorn John Russell, a few year* later, that he 
was a Cabinet Minister spoiled. Certainly tlwt was the 
impression which he produced upon hi* juniors. "Wo had 
the impression of great lucidity of mind, of an eager 
interest in all matters of discussion, of a firm grasp of 
subjects, of a tprnt power of work, of a power of effective, if 
rough, expression and above all, we had a sense of Intent 
honesty, apart from all thought of self which added much 
force to all ho said nnd did. bpeaking for m\*clf, to the 
latest period of his life when lie wo* Archbishop, I found 
him the same simple, kind, true friend whom I hail known in 
Balliol days. Charles S Rocmieix. 

Sir W J Forrer writes on June 4 1003, in a 
letter covering the reminiscences tlrnt follow — 

I send a few notes on my early nnd deeply respected 
fnend the Into Archbishop. I would thoy were more 
thorough, and more complete. As a matter of fact, I myself 
took port a good deal in the common sports of the College — 
cricket, boating etc. — so that on occasional walk or breakfast 
were the only occasions ou which we enmo together 

In later life each of us laid hi* own full work in his own 
line, and those lines were laid in different spheres. When, 
*omc years ago, I gave up the burden of my profession, and 
should have been glad to discuss questions of larger im 
portancc, ho was too full of duties to allow me to think of 
intruding To me tho way in which ho went about — m spito 
of the infirmity of sight — teaching preaching, and doing 
good, was a marvel Imp i red itself, it inspired others. — 

Yours very truly, W J Faulks. 

1 CL Editor ■ Supplement roL it pp 434-435. — Ko. 

* lie ni on Gladstone a Committee in the Oxford election for 1840 
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Reminiscences from Sir W J Farrlr 

18 Uri’Fn Brook Street, 
May 12, 1903 

I feai my reminiscences of F. Temple, late Archbishop of 
Canteibury, at the time -when I went up to Balhol College, 
are scanty Still, such as they aie, they are at your seivicc 
I went up m October 1840, and remained thcie the usual 
three years, till December 1843 He had preceded me by a 
year, having gone up in 1839 

A few woids upon his personal appeaiance niaj haie 
their interest 

Somewhat above the middle height, he was \er) strongly 
built, with open chest and upright bearing, his gait as well 
as his countenance denoted unusual vigour The latter 
was a bioad oval, with high cheek-bones, and a complexion 
which, while ruddy, was yet tinged with a daikei hue that 
seemed to show southern blood His face was fiank and 
open, his eyes a daik hazel, of which the expression, keen 
and penetrating as it could be, spoke ordmanl) both of 
kindness and fun His hau was daik, straight, and long. 
The whole outlook, without whiskers, w T as m a measure that 
of a very w r ell-giown boy — full of good-humoui, frankness, 
strength, and intelligence It w r as one to inspire confidence. 

He -was my senior by two or perhaps three teims, but 
had not become much known , not weie Ins great poweis 
generally recognised 

He had come up on the Blundell foundation from Tnei- 
ton Grammai School, holding a scholarship, good in point 
of emolument But the school itself held no -very high 
position, and its foundationers generally were perhaps 
hardly up to the geneial standard in the college The result 
v'as that young men from thence were not welcomed, as 
matteis of course, until they had proved their personal 
qualities These, m the case of Temple, had, by the time of 
my arrival, begun to make themselves felt, though not e\ en 
then to the extent they deserved 

He was a good walker — m fact, it was m this way he 
took exercise. He avoided the general society of the 
college, its sports, and amusements, and stuck pretty 
closely to his rooms and w r ork All this for the best of 
reasons, as I shall show m a nnnute , but, as a fact, it kept 
him from much of the intimate personal intercourse which 
was usual among men of the same college 
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After ft while the cause of the abstention became known 
we got to know that his life was abstemious nnd self-denying 
to a degree — we got to know that ho never, however cold 
the weather, indulged in a fire never drank wine and we 
got to know the cause — that his father lmd died, leaving a 
widow and family with very scanty provision and tliat he 
was endeavouring to live upon his scholarship without 
trenching on hit mother's means — nay, more tliat ho was 
seeking out of lus scholarship income (considerable though 
it was os ft help, yet but very scanty as a sole provision for 
living) to help his mother with the education of her younger 
children. 

I need not say how this worked in the college c\ cr\ body, 
bellows and undergraduates, were proud to sock the friena 
ship of one of such diameter and energy 

It was then the custom for a young man to rend with a 
private tutor (technically m a conch") before going in for 
nigh University honours and the better the young mans 
means the longer could ho afford this spcml training 
Temple, of course, could not afford it in any degree, nnd 
the tutors of the college were glad to give him all the lidp 
they could, beyond tliat which fay in tnc ordinary course of 
their tutorial duties. 

The result was that Temple came out in Easter term 
184-2, os a Double Erst — botti iu Classics and Mathematics, 
the highest attainable degree and I do not think I ever 
remember any one whose success in the schools gn\c greater 
general satisfaction. 

Be it remembered that at that tune all subjects were 
taken at the same time in the Final Schools. TJicro was no 
second year (moderations) examination — Divinity, Logic, 
Philosophy History and Scholarship were the subjects for 
one week, and within two or three weeks followed the 
mathematical examination 

One other phase of his Oxford life is very present to my 
memory he took, as private tutor (coach), a reading party 
to Dofgclly in North Wales. C. Prichard took another 
party to Macntwrog (in the Vale of Ffestiniog). I was one 
of the latter party 

Since tho members of the two parties were all very inh 
mate, we paid each other visits they, on the day we walked 
over, had a steeple-chase in the evening up Coder Idris, 
and the following day, tub-swimming down the nver I 
don’t think Temple actually joined in the steeple-chase, or 
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in the attempted tub race, but he enjoyed the fun as much 
as anybody, and the fun was great. 

He came at a later tune to the Education Office m 
London At that period I had a good deal of work at the 
Privy Council, and at times looked in on old Balliol friends 
then working there One day after a gossip cc Well, 
Farrer,” he said, “ the country pays me so much an hour 
for my work, and I’m bound to do it,” — a trifle, but 
suggestive 

The foregoing notes will show indications m those eaily 
days of the character which afterwards was so markedly 
developed It seemed to me then, and indeed the remark 
holds good thioughout his life, that his high qualities were 
rather those of the active practical man of the world, than 
of the Student or Philosopher Had his inetiei been the 
army, he would have been first-iate as the Commanding 
Officer and Administrator, and perhaps such a life might even 
have been very congenial But it must be remembered that 
his undergraduate life comcided with the rise and vigour of 
the Oxford High Church movement Led by J H Newman, 
at that time occupying the pulpit of St Maiy’s, its influence 
over the young, thoughtful, and able men of the day was 
extraordinary It fairly earned all befoie it for a time. It 
affected many, who, ere long, entirely threw aside its modes 
of thought and action The Church was everything — a 
clergyman’s life the highest, etc , etc I fancy that I still 
trace this influence m the way in which, m his essay on “ The 
Education of the World” ( Essays and Reviews), F Temple 
deals with some of the dogmatic utteiances of the eaily 
Church Of these some were mistakes or have become 
obsolete , but he lays stress on the importance of the truths 
which it then laid down, and which still remain It may 
be only my own idea, but I think m later days he would 
have looked upon these utterances, not so much as Eternal 
Truths, of which the utterance was the utterance of Inspira- 
tion, as rules by which the Church was to be guided 

Finally, the interesting letter from Dr. Hornby, 
the Provost of Eton, must be given entire — 

Eton College, 

May 21, 1903 

_ Archdeacon Wilson — I have a vivid recollection 

of F Temple, as I saw him in my undergraduate days at 
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Balliol but I find it very difficult, at this distance of time, 
to recall special incidents winch arc libel} to bo of interest, 
■till more to giro any satisfactory answer to your questions 
about his relations to leading men or schools of thought in 
the Oxford of that day I win never on such terms of 
intimacy os to receive an) direct disclosures on these points. 
All I can do is to describe the impressions which we under 
graduates received from what wo could notice of Ins habits, 
pursuits, and friendships or could gather from Ins general 
conversation in such intercourse as we had with him, or from 
stones which were current in the college. 

I distinctly remember ni) first meeting with him It was 
m November 1844, when I, with two or three other Etonians, 
had come up to Oxford to try for n Balliol Scholarship I 
was standing just inside the gate of Balliol with John Cole- 
ridge Patteson, tiic future bishop when Temple came in. 
He stopped at once, and began to talk to us in ft cheer} 
way Ho of course knew nothing of us, except that we were 
evidently bo\s up from school and wo only knew that ho 
was one of the Balliol don*. I remember that we asked his 
name of the porter and agreed in hoping that when we came 
up we might bo his pupils. This hope was not destined to 
be realised but we were brought into contact with him 
from the beginning of our residence, and both of us received 
ranch kindness from him. On coming up to Balliol next 
year we were placed in a large Euclid Lecture presided over 
by Temple, in the Collego Hall, including I think, all the 
freshmen, except a few who were capable of better tilings, as 
bong more advanced in mathematics. It was very like a 
school lesson We had to learn a certain number of pro 
positions, and then were put on at random to prove them. 
Under most men this would have been dull enough. But 
Temple kept us alert, walking briskly about the Hall, talk 
mg very loud, turning suddenly upon us with questions, and 
greeting blunders with boisterous laughter He seemed to 
be always in high spirits, as thongh the whole thing were 
very enjoyable. At the same time he exacted work show 
ing marked displeasure at any neglect or idleness, and using 
great plainness of speech. 

Shortly afterwords, in my second term, I think, I was put 
into a Lucretius Lecture with him, the only classical lecture, 
I believe, which be ever took at college. It was m the days 
before Monro’s or even Lachmann a editions had appeared, 
and such notes as we had were very poor Temple was not 
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interested m minute points of scholaislnp, and so fai as the 
lecture was a lesson m construing, it was not effective — nor 
so good as we should have had at Eton But when from 
time to time he stopped the construing to gather up the 
argument and to talk about the philosophy, he was quite m 
his element, and very interesting and instructive 1 

But his great seivice as a lectuiei (at least to us who 
Avere on the classical side) came to us through his admirable 
lectures on Logic They Avere far the best lectures on the 
subject Avhich I have ever heard, and proved the most helpful 
ultimately m the schools, and this though I missed a good 
deal from being put into the lectures too soon, Avhen I had 
not read enough Logic to take full advantage of the teach- 
ing, and found some parts of it beyond me But the arrange- 
ment was so good, and the language so clear and definite, 
that it Avas possible, even for a beginner, to take notes pretty 
fully There was a noticeable peculiarity m his delivery 
After going on rather rapidly for five or ten minutes, he 
ivould pause and reflect a moment, and then say, as if to 
himself, but quite aloud, “ Yes ” , the “ Yes ” seeming to mean 
“ That is what I meant to say,” “ All light so far ” Then he 
Avould start afresh The lectures had been prepared Avith 
great care I believe that he had given much Avork m term 
time, and several vacations, to making a full study of the 
subject, after his taking his degree He had the Aristotelian 
Logic at his finger-ends, and he seemed to have read a great 
deal of the Scholastic Logic at first hand Certainly, he 
criticised and corrected the ordinary manuals Avith great 
vigour and clearness, making havoc of Aldrich and Whateley, 
and showing how their interpretations of many common 
scholastic terms Avere mere guesses, more or less ingenious, 
but not true historically to the usage of the schoolmen, and 
thus involving, not unfrequently, absuidities and contradic- 
tions He introduced us to Kant , and, going beyond the 
borders of Logic, he gave some very interesting lectuies on 
Comte and the Positive Philosophy He did not meddle 
Anth Hegel, Avhose time at Oxford had not yet come Some 
very good notes of Temple’s lectures taken by a senior man 
(I think William Bastard) were passed from hand to hand 
in my time I do not know Avhether any record of the 


m 
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'Tins was precisely the experience of the Sixth Form at Rugby, 
r _£ n em I” es ^rst half-year (1858), when doing Lucretius with 
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lectures still oasts in Temples papers or else* here. They 
would perhaps be out of date in the Oxford course as it is 
now bat so far as the old Logic is still in vogue, they 
would be very instructive. 

And there was another sendee which ho rendered to 
many of as, of a different kind. On the evening before the 
administration of the Holy Communion which took place 
once a month, he used to invite to his rooms any of the 
undergraduates who chose to come, to hear a short address. 
The room, a moderate-sired lecture-room, was generally full 
The addresses, which he read, were of a devotional character 
— never controversial — simple, earnest, affectionate, full of 
sympathy with young men in their trials and difficulties, 
sometimes delivered with marked emotion They were the 
only addresses, 1 1 think, of the kind in Balhol, at that time, 
ana they were much appreciated. 

Balhol was at that timo under Dr Jenhyns — the old 
master as he was commonly called a very shrewd man, with 
a good deal of insight into character, commonly dismused 
under an appearance of senile simplicity and singularity, 
from behind which, ad a kind of veil he used to watch his 
young friends when off their guard. Tins made it often 
difficult to know whether his likes and dislike* were real or 
assumed. One of these was his dislike of the Blundell 
Scholars from Tiverton School The Master had succeeded 
in throwing open all the other scholarships, and was believed 
to resent his inability to touch the close Blundell foundation. 
Temple was a Blundell Scholar, and the Master is said to 
have always brought this up as a term of disparagement 
(probobly playful) whenever any attempt was made by Tait 
or others to bring forward Temples merits and promise. 
The disparagement is said to have been maintained even 
after Temple had gained a Double First. It only gave way 
when be was elected a Fellow However this may have 
been, it had passed before my fame into a warm feeling of 
regard and a hearty friendship 

Of the other college authorities under whom Temple 
came, the most remarlcable were Tait and \V G Ward. 
With Tait ho had a lifelong friendship, broken only by a 
rather serious estrangement during the controversy about 
Ex* ay* and l{evinvs y which, however before long gave way 
to a complete revival of the old cordiality and confidence. 


This U questioned by some correspondents. 
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Even when the estrangement was at its height, theie was 
a very feeling acknowledgment by Temple (m an otheiwise 
severe letter) of the great debt which he owed to Tait, and 
of his deep sense of Tait’s kindness {Life of AicMmhop 
Tait , vol i p 300) I believe that m the days of Temple’s 
great poverty as an undei graduate, Tait, moie than any one 
else, supplied the private tuition, out of lecture hours, which 
others commonly purchased from “ coaches ” It used to be 
said at Balliol (I know not with what degree of truth) that 
Temple was the only man who had ever got a Double Eirst 
without the help of a coach As to Ward, who, I suppose, 
was Temple’s chief teacher m mathematics, and who had 
left Balliol shortly before my time, I can hardly recollect to 
have heard anything from Temple (who always mentioned 
him affectionately), apart from the ludicrous side of his 
character Balliol was full of stones of Ward’s verbal 
encounters with his brother Fellows (especially with Tait), 
of his irresistible skill in argument, of his generosity and 
kindness of heart, of his strange eccentricities, of the affection 
m which he Avas held by all, and of the practical jokes to 
which, notivithstanding such affection, he ivas constantly 
subjected by undergraduates Temple had in memory a 
score of these, Avhich any talk about Ward would commonly 
evoke , hoiv, for instance, Ward would post up a notice in 
the morning that he Avas too ill to lecture, and presently 
would be heard shouting on the staircase to his scout, 
“ Herbert, beefsteaks and porter at eleven ” , how on 
Wednesday mornings he would always keep an hour free 
from lectuies, so as to have the first reading of Punch at 
the Union , and how an undergraduate Avho devoted himself 
to this, would take care to anticipate Wal’d so as to seize 
on both copies of Punch (all that the Umon then provided), 
and Avould then sit upon one copy and read the other all 
the time that Waid was m the room 

Of his other friends, I think the most intimate Avere 
JoAvett, Clough, J C Shairp, Constantine Prichard, and 
Matthew Arnold, and, of the undergraduates, Theodore 
Walrond and Francis PalgraA r e, several of whom I met for 
the first time m Temple’s rooms He Avas very kind and 
hospitable to us freshmen , and soon after I went up, J C 
Patteson, Ediiard Arnold, and I Avere invited to dme Anth 
him m the common-room , I there saAv Clough for the first 
time, and Avas very much struck by his bright look, manner, 
and conversation, and, as I well remember, rather shocked 
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Edward Arnold by n«kmg “Who n tliat clever fellow 
opposite ?" “"Why, Cl ough, of course," he replied “I thought 
that every one knew Clough,’' of no doubt all Ilugbcians aid, 
though we Etonians were In the dark I aftcrwnrds met 
Matthew Arnold, J C. Shairp and Couitantinc Prichard 
under imular drcumfctancc*, as the guests of cither Temple 
or Jowett. All these (except the two undergraduates and 
Shairp), ft* well as Tcuiplc himself arc adrairnblv described 
by Shairp In his poem, “l)al Hoi Scholars ft remembrance,” 

I wish I could say anything definite or trustworthy a* to 
Temple* relation to tlio Church parties of thedrt) at Oxford 
When I went up Newman luul disappeared, leaving of course, 
a deep Impression, and being the wbjcct of innumerable 
itoric* end much discussion In the eyes of us under 
graduate*. Temple was an anti Newmanito, n follower and 
intimate fnend of Jowett I3ut even then we could *co n 
di (Terence between them — Jowett, I think wo* never 
attracted b) Newman and never spoke of him with Any 
admiration. Put Temple like hi* friend J C Slrniro, was 
believed to have been strongly drawn to Newman, chiefly 
I suppose, tli rough the famous Parochial Sermon*, not as a 
follower of the Church system 1 with which Newman* namo 
is connected but as a warm admirer of the man, and as 
finding in the sermon*, as Shairp did, something much 
greater than tho system which the) were supposed to adro 
cate. In truth, «uch advocacy was not a leading feature 
in them. “Those who luul never henrd Newman," *ny* 
Shairp,* “might fancy that Ids sermon* would general 1) be 
about Apostolical Succession or rights of the Church, or 
again* t Dissenter*. Nothing of tho kind \ ou might Itear 
mm preach for weeks without an allusion to these things. 
What there was of High Church teaching was implied 
rather than enforced. After hearing these sermon* you 
might come away *till not believing tho tenets peculiar to 
the High Church system but jou would bo harder than 
most men if you did not feel more than over ashamed of 
coarseness, selfishness, worldlincs* if you did not feel the 
things of faith brought closer to the * 001 ” 

I do not know whether it l* fanciful to think that 
1 cm pie * addresses on the evenings before the Holy Cora 


* See Editor* Supplement, rol. il. op. 444-140. — En. 

* Shslrp ■ ‘tftntUmin Poetry *nd Pi Uotopiy (Keble) pp. 248-S49 4th 
edition, 1880. 
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mumon owed something to Newman’s influence Though he 
never touched on controversy, his treatment of the subject 
and his manner gave us something which we should not have 
got from Jowett There was something, I think, of the tone 
of the famous sermons, though without their smgulai beauty 
of language 

I saw very little of Temple m later life, but from all that 
one heaid of him his early characteristics underwent little 
change His earnestness, his immense industry, his frank 
and hearty manner, his sincerity and singleness of purpose 
were the same His roughness, of which so much has been 
said, seems to me to have been sometimes exaggerated into 
a rudeness, from which I think he was free He was rough 
m the sense of being plain-spoken, downright, lather brusque, 
not given to mmce pluases But he was never ill-natured, 
nor, I think, inconsiderate, except m the sense that not being 
thin-skinned himself, he did not expect any great sensitive- 
ness in others He was wholly free from that which, I think, 
young men most dislike and fear — a cynical or satirical tone 
Where this is absent they do not resent the use of plain 
language Certainly he was very populai, as well as univer- 
sally lespected We used to hear many stones, peihaps in 
some cases exaggerated, of what he had gone through owing 
to his narrow circumstances m his undergiaduate days 
Stories of the scanty and sometimes insufficient fare on which 
he managed to live , of his habit of leading by the light of 
the lamp on the stau case-landing to save the expense of 
candles m his own room , of his inability, to which I have 
alluded above, to get any help from “ coaches ” m his read- 
ing for double Honours , of his refusal to partake m the 
ordinary course of hospitalities which he was unable to 
leturn, and how, with all this, his honesty and self-respect, 
and the frankness and cheermess of his manner, won him 
general popularity, and led to the formation of many lasting 
friendships with the best men in the college At any rate, 
we younger men who heard these things by report, and could 
see for ourselves something of his simple, earnest, industrious, 
and conscientious life, felt that we had come across a man of 
' ery noble character, whom it was a privilege to know — 
-Believe me, yours very tiuly, T _ TT 

J J J Hornby 

Lns must conclude the sketch of Temple’s early 
lite and circumstances and training, and of the 
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place lie held in the judgment of lus contem 
pomrics . 1 It is the privilege of other writers of 
these memoirs to slion how nobl) the promise of 
these years wns fulfilled 

1 For a moplrmratary account of tfao Inflame* of the Oxford 
prnod *e* Editor* Snpplramt roL IL ct*p. L “ IJerelvptariit,'’ 
p. -tea 






CHAPTER I 

IMPLOYMENT UNI)* It COMMITTJ I f )I COUNCII 

Examiner in the Education Office — Principal of hneller Hall — 

Letter of ■ former atadent of hneller Hall — Domestic lift 

at hneller Hall — Inspector of Training College*. 

PnoM Maj 1, 1848, to the end of 1857 Mr Temple 
nos In the public service; attached to the depart- 
ment of the Committee of Council on Education 
first, to the end of 1840, as Examiner m the office 
then as Principal of Kncller Hall Training College 
till the end of 1855 , and, last!} as Inspector 
clncflj of Training Schools till he became Head- 
master of Hugh} 1 

An Examiner in the Education Office, besides 
revising the marks gnen b) the Inspectors to 
candidates for certificates in order to ensure 
umfonmt) of standard lmd other functions similar 
to those of an assistant sccrctar} he had to 
consider the reports of Inspectors and the in 
formation gnen b} tbe Managers of Schools, 
and ascertain whether the rules of the department 
allowed a grant of public mono} to aid Oil 
elementary or training school whether for build 
ing or maintenance. The system of administering 
the grant of mone} annually voted bj Parba 

1 Popular Rdne. Com. 18fll rot tL Q S-1M In 18A5 to was 
appointed Examiner irith Sir Jaroe* Stephen In Enffllah llbtory 
Literature and Composition for the firat Indian Clril Herrice Exam Inn 
tlon 
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ment necessarily involved a multitude of details. 
Parliament mtended only to aid voluntary effort, 
and the expenditure of the giant was m the 
hands of the local managers of the particular 
schools ; but the central office had to guard against 
misapplications, and to act with impartiality in 
all parts of the country, and under the watchful 
and suspicious eyes of rival religious denominations 
“ Connected with these details are a great variety 
of questions on which people’s feehngs and animosi- 
ties are very easily excited, and you lequire m this 
work, which looks so petty, a great deal of 
administrative discretion. An intemperate letter 
written to the manager of some little out-of-the- 
way school may produce a commotion m a diocese. 
Any act of partiality as between one set of pio- 
moters and another might produce very serious 
consequences. You have a certain amount of 
really responsible action entangled m a vast mass 
of complicated minute detail.” 1 When Mr. Temple 
was an examiner, the Secretary was Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth till the end of 1848, and Mr. Lrngen 
(who had been a Fellow of Balliol with Mr. Temple) 
was an examiner also, and on Sir James Shuttle- 
worth’s illness was appointed as Ins locum tenens 
till the end of 1849, and aftei wards made Secretary 
m his place. 

^ During the time of Mr Temple’s Exanunership, 
Knellei Hall was bemg built, and it was with the 
intention of making him Principal that the Com- 
mittee of Council, m the latter part of 1847, on 
Sir J P Kay Shuttleworth’s advice, invited him 
to leave Oxford and give his services to their 
Department We may assume that they consulted 
him on the arrangements foi the future admnustra- 
tion of Knellei Hall 

(afterwards Lord) Lrngen Pop Educ Com \ol vi A 
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In the financial arrangements of Sir Robert 
Peels Government in 1840 the Estimates of the 
Poor Law Commissioners included £30,000 for 
the salaries of the school masters and mistresses of 
Workhouses, and Sir Robert proposed that the 
grant should be used for the improvement of 
Workhouse schools, wlule leaving the appointment 
of the masters in the hands of the Hoards of 
Guardians. On coming into office Lord John 
Russell s Government at once took up this matter 
The Home Secretary, Sir George Gre;, requested 
Sir J P Kay Shuttlevrorth to prepare a memo 
randum on the administration of tlus grant The 
memorandum, dated August 5 1840, describes 
Workhouse schools as wretchedly supplied with 
books and apparatus, and the masters ns having 
often been themselves dependent on parochial 
relief and generall) ignorant and unskilled.' Sir 
James proposed tliat benefit from the grant should 
be obtained only on a better position and more 
conveniences being secured to the schoolmaster 
and should be graduated according to Ins efficiency 
that for the supply of masters for pauper chddren 
a training college should be established, nnd that 
special inspectors under the Committee of Councd 
should report regularly on the schools. Great 
stress was laid on the importance of eventually 
removing the education of the cluldren from the 
workhouse itself nnd educating them in district 
schools. The principles of the memorandum were 
adopted by a minute of December 21, 1 S IC and 
five inspectors of pauper schools were appointed 
by the Lord President (Lord LaDsdovvne) In 
September 1847 an estate called Kneller Hall,* 
containing fifty acres, between Twickenham and 

1 Minute* of Com. of Council, 1847-48-49, School* of Paxoeli 
Union*, p. 6 

1 It wm anno the rerid once of Sir Godfrey Kn eller the printer 
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Whitton, was purchased as a site for the tiaimng 
school, and the mansion-house on the estate was 
rebuilt and enlarged, fitted, and furnished at a cost 
(mcluding the purchase) of nearly £40,000. On 
January 7 , 1850, the buildings bemg neaily ready 
for the reception of students, the Committee of 
Council passed a minute containing the regulations 
for the institution Each student was to pay £30 
(very shortly reduced to £25) a year, but twenty- 
one exhibitions of from £20 to £30 each were 


provided for the first year for the candidates best 
qualified according to examination. For the 
second year they were eligible, as m othei training 
schools, for Queen’s scholarships. The accom- 
modation was intended for a Principal, Vice- 
Pnncipal, two masters, and 100 students. 1 

Mr. Temple as Prmcipal was assisted by an old 
Balliol pupil as Vice-Principal, viz Francis Turnei 
Palgrave, Esq , B.A , Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxfoid. The salary of the former was £800 a yeai, of 
the latter £500. On July 3, 1851, when the training 
school had been in opeiation for a yeai and a half, 
the Principal drew up a memorandum for the 
Committee of Council describing fully the routine 
of the students’ daily life, the distribution of the 
subjects of instruction among the four teachers, 
and the rules of discipline The subjects of instruc- 
tion were divinity (taught by the Prmcipal), 
geogiaphy, English history and literatuie, gram- 
mar, mathematics, physics, agncultuial chemistiy, 
and music The teaching had been entirely oral, 
text-books bemg used only as a framewoik for the 
lecturer\ and the students being required to take 
copious notes 


The students at their fiist admission are not in a condition 
to piepare then own lessons by reading They lequire the 


1 Minutes for 1848-49-60, p 7 
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contact of mind with rabid, the living presence of the 
lecturer, tbo perpetual commcntnr) supplied b) voice and 
gesture, and the slight but constant adaptation of each step 
in the couric to the state of their own knowledge. 

Blit tlus was only for the first )ear and a half 
from admission , after that the Principal purposed 
accustoming his students to read for themselves, 
and subordinating lectures to books. 

The Church Service was used on Sundavs, the 
Principal acting as chaplain. The Divinity Course, 
taken every da) before breakfast, was begun by 
accurate study of one gospel St. Matthew being 
almost got by heart The Acts of the Apostles was 
iiext read, and then the Old Testament was com 
menced, the historical books bang read in order, 
and the prophetical writings being read simul 
taneously with the contemporaneous history On 
alternate days the history of the Church was the 
subiect of lectures, and was to be followed by the 
study of the Church formularies and Catechism. 1 
On Sunday evening St Pauls Epistles were read m 
chronological order 

The industrial training of the students was con 
ducted under the guidance of the gardener The 
Principal generally joined in their labours in order 
that what ne deemed an essential part of the system 
might not be undervalued Mr Moseley the 
Inspector speaks of seeing on some occasions the 
whole of the students working in a gang at spade 
husbandry with the Principal m his shirt-sleeves 
at their head. The field work occupied fully two 
hours every afternoon. The care of a horse and cow 
was taken by the students weekly m turns. 3 

1 Minute* ti above, pp. 0, 0. 

1 Mr H I«e Warner tell* a ttarr that on one occmIoq one of the 
student* at Knell er P all objected to hare to clean out a pl#-*ty Am 
I forced to do *och dirty work ? he asked- Mr Temple replied slowly 

Well I anppoae not give me the broom-’* There was somethin# In 
hi* eye which made the youn# man hesitate but be handed it, and only 
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Order and discipline was maintained by appoint- 
ing captains of each bedroom, who also presided at 
meals and collected exercises. The students were 
left a good deal to themselves, and always treated 
with confidence. No opportunity was ever taken 
to watch them without their own knowledge. 
Rehance was placed on constant personal inter- 
course of teachers with students in their daily life, 
by sharing then meals and joining m out-of-dooi 
employments and recreations. 1 

A piactising school was established after the 
first year by getting children from the neighbour- 
ing village to come to the college. They were 
taught m the morning, they joined in the field- 
work m the afternoon, and came again to lessons 
in the evening. They were twenty-four in number, 
were divided into three classes, the Principal taking 
each class once a week, the other teachers and 
students taking them at other times. Mr. Temple 
spoke of the airangement being quite successful so 
far as the children were concerned : they enjoyed 
the field-woik, were never tired of lessons, came 
readily, and were fond of their teachers. But as a 
piactising school it was not large enough to give 
the students full opportunity of learning the art of 
teaching. Nor could such a school place before 
them a complete specimen of their own future 
labours : it was not composed of pauper children, 
and a Workhouse school differs m many ways fiom 
ordinary schools To make the system perfect a 
pauper school of consideiable size 2 was, m Mr 
Temples opmion, indispensable Lectures on 

ir' tyj 1 1 16 saw Ins Principal taking off Ins coat did lie cry out, “ Oh, sir 1 
I did not mean that.” cc Some one must do it,” said the future Arch- 
bishop, and began to clean out the sty m a manner which showed he was 
110 s^^ent surrendered at discretion 

* Minutes as above, p 10 

' ~ ~ than 200 children — Dr Temple’s answer to Pop Educ 

Com Q 28< 1 
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methods of teaching were given to the college 
students twice a week b\ the Principal. 

Mr Temple concludes the memorandum from 
which the above account is taken by remarking 
that the wide extent of subjects covered by the 
examination for certificates of merit helped to 
exaggerate in the minds of the students the import 
ance of knowledge compared with mental cultiva 
tion, and that it would be well to confine the ex 
am matioil, especially m all literary parts, to definite 
text books. What such students required more 
than knowledge was refinement and strength of 
character next to religious temper and moral 
principles, and this could be produced only by 
contact with a cultivated mind, superior not so 
much in knowledge as in moral qualities and 
mental discipline. 1 

The number of students at Kneller Hall was for 
the first quarter only five, but grew to forty six by 
April 1852, te. in two and a quarter years. All 
except four held exhibitions, and almost all hail 
been pu ml teachers, chiefly m the home district 

The Principal had the control of the whole 
establishment, and signed quarterly accounts pub- 
lished in the Committee of Councils minutes. The 
payment by the Government on Kneller Hall 
account in 1852 58 was between £400 and £500 
per quarter besides the salaries. 1 The total cost 
was considerably over £50 a year per student* 

Kneller Hall was continued as a Government 
training school for Workhouse schoolmasters till 
the end of the year 1855 But the difficulties 
under which it laboured from its start were not 
removed, and as tune went on were felt more 
acutely The want of an adequate practising 

1 Minute* u abore, pp. 12 13 (abridgedX 
1 Mintrtot 1852-53 p 31 foil 

* Dr Temple* anawer to Pop. Eduo. Com. Eridenee Q 2903. 
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school of their own, which could he adapted to 
the tiaming of men who were to have charge of 
pauper schools, is referred to m Mr. Temple’s 
memorandum. Anothei difficulty, anticipated fiom 
the first, became more sensible as students left 
Kneller Hall and took places as Workhouse 
schoolmasters. While the education of the boys 
was conducted m the Workhouse, the schoolmaster 
was often tieated with little eonsideiation by the 
uneducated master of the Workhouse, his discipline 
was destroyed by the master’s mteiference and the 
demoialised society around them, his time almost 
wholly occupied with the caie of the boys’ persons 
and rooms as well as with then teaching, his salary 
utterly inadequate to his qualifications, and often 
reduced by his very success m placing the boys 
out The plan originated by Sir James Kay 
Shuttlewoith, and adopted by the Government, 
contemplated the establishment of schools for the 
pauper childien of a considerable district, under 
separate management and not m contact with the 
woikhouses But the Committee of Council had 
no powei to compel the erection of such schools ; 
the Boards of Guardians resisted it simply by 
domg nothing , and the result was that very few 
such schools, six or seven only, were erected. Mr 
Temple, after quotmg fiom the correspondence of 
some of his foimei pupils, says : — 

A Workhouse school differs from anothei especially in 
this, that the master has to discharge duties which properly 
belong to the parents, and commonly to the mother, eg to 
see them washed and combed, to attend them at meals, to 
see them go to bed and get up, to teach the boys bed-making 
and scrubbing, and to assist them m these operations Some 
of these duties ought not to be imposed on schoolmasteis, 
but those which ought cannot be done without some experi- 
ence Men who have never had to do these things find 
themselves much at a loss, and, what is still worse, look 
upon such occupations as menial (for with that rank custom 
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1* c% cn thing) nnd fit I degraded flics would feel nothing 
of Ihc M>rt if thrv »m. edict] U|x»n lo do onh wlwt Die v 
In vc Ixvn accudnmed to do hcru 

]lut the until of n practising school is, snvs 
H M Inspector 1 nothing in comparison with tfic 
want of a proper millet A student in whose 
real nnd good sense Mr Temple line! the fullest 
confidence, nnd who holds n certificate of ment of 
Die first class writes to one of the students whom 
he land known — 

Mnm at hncllcr Unit who mnnot l>cnr the idea of a 
M orkhmiw would work, nnd work hcnrtilv in n <U tncl 
school hut feeing no Hgn of ihrfchonl* Ik ing Inillt, nnd von 
Kxjucnth knowing tint, except bv nmilmt, tlicv mud upend 
a great part of their five* In n I’nion, the> have allowed a 
fpmt of entries hcm to grow up which lin told much ti|>on 
the certificate's 

Mr Temple proceeds — 

\o one who know* nnvthmg of tcnchmg will Ik? Mirpn*<d 
Dint Ihli discontent should ahow it*clf in mnm uncxjiecUd 
way* — in waste In cnrole> nov, in diwmh rimers in hmtrh 
of rule*. The lever In which n tenclur can mme hi* school 
i« taken out of mv hand*. 1 nm looked on as tla rrprcw.ntn 
live or the Govcrumint which 1m* treated them with injustice. 
To invaelf jicrbonallv thej arc attached, hut tin In titution 
i* looked uj>on a* a annre. They will ncithir read lienrtlh 
nor work henrtilj Tlinl I* not nil Were the hludcnt* 
*urc of place* when fit for them, or were tin, |>au|kt xchool* 
reserved for them a* they are for the jxiupor school*, there 
would ho xome justice in tin. mrangement hut it I* hard to 
be forced into uncomfortable place* nnd npt even *urc of 
them. As it w, thej ore onl\ *ure of place* which arc too 
uncomfortable to bo given awn> b\ private interest*. 

Tiie Inspector commenting on these statements, 
admits their accuracy but points out tliut the 
faults do not nppl) equally to all workhouses, that 

1 Mr T B. Browne who In hi* General Report for IBISfl reproduce* 
Air Temple* remark* contained iu Rrof Slo^eler a Report cm hneller 
Hall In IBM. Minute*, IBM p. £W. 
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they admit of remedy, and that theie would be 
dangers m the establishment of large distuct 
schools This, however, does not now concern us. 
In the then circumstances Mi Temple’s task 
appealed hopeless to others as well as to himself. 
His letters to an intimate fuend during this period 
show the anxiety he felt from the uncertainty of 
the continuance of Kneller Hall. Both the Govern- 
ments of Lord Derby and Lord Aberdeen appear 
to have been undecided in this matter, and the 
Crimean Wai was thought to have caused some 
difficulty even with the small expenditure necessary 
for this purpose In June 1853 he proposed to 
resign. In Januaiy 1854 he says* “How much 
this suspense and anxiety tells upon me I cannot 
express I do not think I have been quite free 
from palpitation of the heart for one hour foi the 
last six months ” In October 1854 he wiote that 
he saw various symptoms of a collapse, and that 
not only as to Kneller Hall, but as to the whole 
Education Office In May 1855 he lesigned his 
place, and a minute was passed by the Lords of 
the Committee on Education on May 12, 1855, of 
which the principal part may be quoted : — 

Their Lordships consideied several representations from 
the Principal of Kneller Hall, extending from 1852 to the 
present time, to the effect that the objects of the min ute of 
t)ecembei 21, 1846, had been only m part accomplished, and 
that without the addition of schools for practice on the 
Kneller Hall estate, and without the multiplication of 
district schools of Unions (pursuant to the Acts 7 and 8 
Viet c 101 and 11 and 12 Viet c 82) throughout the 
country, no results could be anticipated from the establish- 
ment sufficient to justify the expenditure thereon 

Their Lordships found that the position and remunera- 
tions of teachers m Workhouse schools, as at present con- 
stituted, continue to be such as will not induce well- 
qualified candidates to prepare themselves, by training, for 
those appointments , ana that m proportion as the condition 
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of Rich schools approximates to the general standard, the 
means of training teachers have been so greatly increased by 
voluntary efforts (assisted by the Government) since 1847 as 
to render it less necessary for tho Committee of Council to 
continue to make special provision for this purpose. Their 
Lordships adverted to the fact that it had formed no part of 
the measure* of the Committee, in establishing Kneller Hall, 
to bring that establishment into competition with other 
training schools under inspection. 

Under these circumstances, their Lordships con 
sidered it advisable that the Training School on 
the Kneller Hall estate should not be maintained 
after December 81 18 55 

Their Lordships unanimously determined to place on 
record their regret that the discontinuance of Kneller Hall 
as a training school would remove the Principal, the Rev 
Frederick Temple, from a post for which he was eminently 
fitted, and in which throughout the period of his employ 
meut he bad continued to deserve the entire confidence and 
approbation of their Lordship* by devotion and ability m the 
discharge of his duties, and by candour and disinterestedness 
in all his communications with the Committee of Council. 1 

Mr (afterwards Lord) Lingen in giving a testi 
momal to accompany Mr Temple s application for 
the Headmastership of Rugby, refers to this 
minute, and says that it puts Mr Temple s position 
m the true light — 

The discontinuance of Kneller Hall was a simple and 
necessary consequence of the resolution of the Government 
to abandon the other portions of their plan and Mr 
Temple personally had no more to do with the reasons upon 
which that resolution was founded than if he had been a 
military officer withdrawn from a position which his general 
had at one fame intended to include within his line*, and to 
occupy in force, bnt had afterwards determined to neglect. 
Knowing as I do with what motives and with what antiapa 
taons Mr Temple had devoted himself to a duty from which 
most persons at the fame were disposed to dissuade him, and 
how he bore himself during in years of the moot trying 

1 Minute* (School* of Parochial Union*) 1853 p. fi. 
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suspense, I can only say that no amount of success under 
the conditions originally proposed to him, but never accom- 
plished, would have lmpiessed me with a deepei conviction 
of his abihty, 01 with an equal conviction of his moral 
strength 

It will be seen that this minute of the Com- 
mittee of Council hints at another difficulty ex- 
perienced by Kneller Hall. It was attacked 
vehemently and peisistently by the denominational 
parties as a uval training college maintained by the 
Government The fact that a chaplain of the 
Church of England was by the Regulations made 
part of the staff, if the Puncipal was not a clergy- 
man, and that the religious instruction and divine 
service were those of the Church, 1 might, it would 
seem, have been sufficient security to the Chuich 
party , and that theie was no other existing tiain- 
mg school winch proposed to itself even as a 
collateral object the traimng of pauper and prison 
schoolmasters 2 * might have piotected it from 
jealousy on the part of those with whose woik it 
did not interfere. There was, of couise, a conscience 
clause m favour of students who required it. In a 
letter of December 1852, Mi Temple says only 
four dissenteis had come there, and that they had 
all gone away churchmen 

Of the students trained at Kneller Hall the 
majority went to the Workhouse schools, feeling it 
to be their duty to do so. But when Kneller Hall 
was given up, this moial compulsion was with- 
drawn, and they have smce enteied National and 
other schools Some went to schools in the 
Colonies and succeeded fanly well , those who went 
to the few district pauper schools succeeded 
extremely well 8 

1 Minutes, 1848-49-60, p 14 

- Mi Moseley’s Report, Minutes, 1850-51-62, p 24 

Dr Temple’s answer to Pop Ed Com Q 2899-2901 
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One of tlic ICneller I Ini! pupils 1ms scut for the 
purposes of this memoir n letter ulncli is so 
interesting tlmt it seems best to give it in full 
exact!} jls written — 

During the yean 185I-5G, for upwards or two jt-ar*, 1 
wa* nt hnellcr Hull Mr Temple — for Ik? hntJ not then 
become D D — hml under him nlioul eighty student Uc 
were a lot of raw ) oaths Injt of good nrrngc ton term I 
coming from all ports of ]«ngland lie lectured on Dinnily 
and Church lUitorv worked with u« through Severn 1 Iraok 
of Milton, gave a short cour>c of bidon mid half tlir 
weekly csviys written In us ami for wmc month* during tnv 
residence took mathematics in the nb'cncc Uirough ilincv* of 
Mr TalL In addition nil Uk? work of mjwintcndcncc fd! 
on him. The lime-inhic shows tlint he liad arranged tlmt 
a rcr> large *l»an_ of the work should lie in Inn own hand* 
Besides muling pmjcr* nt C or C.50 in tin mnming hi 
invnrlnblr hail nrUi Immediately after morning pmymt 

Tin* influcntx he cxcrcind wn% a* I •ujijio'c it would In- 
in all Mrnllar ca<e> varied in degree according to the aptitude 
of tem|>ernmciit of the individual *ludrnt I dMmgui h in 
ray own him? between tlie MmUnirnti lie in in ml and hu 
value a* n tmclier in the ordmnn unw? I «!-« raluc as n 
teacher in the larger sen*. of the won! In\ in the example of 
hi* life and conductond in ll»e vtimulu* which it fumi hid and 
in tlic vent i menU winch hi-, teaching iu pired A oung a* we 
were, we appreciated tlic trrmmdou cnrrg) of our I nnap.nl, 
ctct) minute of whovr dnv Keiiml to Ik? occupied with hi* 
Immediate dutlc* to the college nntl who yet found tune to 
keep lum^elf full) informed and to take intense interest in 
tlie political and other nuesUom of the dnr to get through 
all current literature to tackle work wait from Uu Induration 
Office, and jet to be alwnja ready to entertain a fe-w *elcct 
friends among whom the ino>t constant visitor whom I can 
recall wm Air Jowett A\ o recognised also hi* extnrardinnn 
power, and we took it ns mute iu tlic natural order of tiling* 
Uiat men like Maaiulaj Tennyson and others, whose fiunc 
was alrcadv wide spread, should bo among his ordlnon 
visitors. His short sermons on Sundays were prolmbh to 
moat of us a rerclatlon Tlicy compelled our attention 
became they combined simplicity ami strcngtlu no?) 
opened to us new views of life and of its duties, and gave us 
definfte aim* for the conduct of lift and indications of wirnt 
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we should strive to make ourselves The magnetic power of 
the man was at no time more powerfully exeicised than m 
the twenty minutes on Sunday morning m the chapel His 
own life was an example which accentuated his teaching 
What especially struck me, coming from an evangelical 
surrounding of the older school, was that he represented 
religious life as a discipline Each of us was to make himself 
master of himself and to work out his own salvation, though 
I doubt whether he evei used the word The teimmology 
of the sermons was new The struggle into manhood as he 
lepresented it was a manly one and helped to make us men 
The sms for the repression of which he seemed to be m most 
deadly earnest were idleness and impurity Dogma m the 
usual sense of the word there was little or none Inspiring 
teac hin g directed to the development of a pure and active 
life, ana urgmg self-discipline, was an excellent substitute 
Recalling many conversations which at meal - times 
especially he encouraged and took pait m, one of Mi 
Temple’s most characteristic features strikes me as being 
his honesty of mind and lucidity of thought — thought which 
found expression m his directness of speech It was not 
merely that he had cleared his mind of cant, if any ever 
existed there, but that he seemed incapable of taking lefuge 
m platitudes or of using speech as a means of dissembling 
01 concealing thought He would not m any matter live 
up m a balloon In his conversation on all kinds of sub- 
jects, political, historical, and general, we noticed that he 
faced facts He constantly expressed opinions, sometimes 
even using slang words or phrases to make his meaning clear, 
which to our youthful prejudices weie not a little staithng 
But they set us thinking for ourselves In any kind of 
literary composition what he seemed to value most was 
clearness I remembei his saying that when the first two 
volumes of Macaulay’s history came out he sat up all night 
and finished reading them I feel confident that the 
historian’s simplicity of style and lucid method of statement 
were regarded as among his chief merits I rather fancy that 
the land of eloquence, especially m the pulpit, which was 
then m fashion, was distasteful to Mi Temple To have 
something to say and to say it clearly and directly was the 
kind of speech he preferred 

I should not say that his teaching and example tended to 
make successful men, and the comparatively few among us who 
have nsen m the world is a confirmation of my belief His 
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teaching and influence resembled tliat of Carlyle, of vrhom 
at Uiat time he was an admirer, urging all to do tlic dutj 
which lav nearest, to fight the real deni* of lannciw ana 
selfi lines* and disregard Imaginary ones. If as I suspect 
could be dcraomtratctl, other institutions of a similar cliar 
ncter sent out men in greater proportion, who have got 
on ^ in the world, none probable lias produced fewer failures. 

I am indisposed to believe that Mr Temple was by 
nature a Lind benrted man. M\ own tlicorv, formed nearly 
lialf a century ago, is tliat he compelled himself to do the 
mam kindly actions which indicated sxmpathv It seemed 
to me, and still seems that there were two spirit* striving 
within him for masters a naturally domincenng spirit, and 
a determination to net in a just and kindly manner 

The M beast but a just liens t " story of some yen n later 
appealed to all who had lieen under him Though he was 
a hero to all of us a soldier whom we would hate followed 
to the dentil, it was onl\ when we mini to know him better 
that we realised tliat tlicrc were streaks of gentleness and 
tenderness beneath Ins rugged surface. 

One instance of lu* willingness to sacrifice hi* time for 
our benefit deserves noting Latin formed no part of Hie 
regular educational course, but several of us wished to studv 
it, and requested ium to give us a lcs*on eLnity He found 
that the only time at Ills disposal was at 5 Thirt\ of 

us availed ourselves of his offer In the course of about two 
months the attendance which wn* optional lutd fidlcn ofT 
until at last tlicrc were only two remaining myself and 
anotlicr We both felt that it was Iiard to get the 1 nndjial 
out of bed for us alone, and jet wo did not wish to lose our 
Latin. Accordinglj wo went into his study, explained our 
difficulty, ami urged him to try and squeeze Iwlf on hour 
out of some other iiortion of the uay I believe lie 
appreciated our double motive, and he certain!} acceded to 
our request. 

Spanking of Mr Temple as I knew him in tlicsc long 
distant years, it does not appear to me tliat ho wn* a good 
teacher in the ordinary sense of on instructor for a number 
of ill prepared and young students. He was too capable a 
man himself to appredato our difficulties. I was myself not 
below tho average, either in knowledge or intelligence. In 
fact, I still hold two first prizes inscribed as such in Ids 
handwriting But in some of tho subjects which ho taught, 
as, for example, geometry, he was of no use to me, slrnpl\ 
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because I was unable to follow tbe rapid, explanation of 
problems which seemed so simple to him In one of Ins 
classes, dealing with another subject, I was frequently so 
confused by his biusqueness of manner as constantly to make 
a bad show, one also which my fellow-students knew to be 
undeserved On this matter I prefer to give my own experi- 
ence, but I well know that many of my classmates shaied 
the same fate 

Of stones illustrating Mr Temple’s laconic method of 
correspondence, even m the pie-postcaid days, you will 
probably have enough Heie is one, peihaps worth recording 
One of my fellow-students, a few years aftei he had left the 
hall, wrote, giving a long — and I am suie it would be a 
wearisome — account of his flirtations with a certain lady 
and asking for his advice The answer came at once 
“ Deal , Marry hex Yours truly — F Temple ” 

As I intend to remain incognito , I may be allowed to say 
that it has been my lot, durmg the many years since I have 
ceased to have anything to do with teaching, to meet many 
of the foremost literary men and statesmen of both the great 
political parties in England, and to have come m contact 
with foreigners who have left their mark for all time m 
European history Of all whom I have met three stand out 
piommently, head and shoulders above all others, and among 
the thiee is the figure of Frederick Temple 

We get a glimpse of his domestic life at Kneller 
Hall from a letter written by his niece. Lady 
O’Brien, the daughter of the Archbishop’s oldest 
brother, who grew up to manhood, William 
Octavius, mentioned eailier in this volume. He 
mamed, at an early age, a young Greek lady of 
good family , and, aftei servmg m the 1 8th Royal 
Irish, was appomted head of the police in Santa 
Maura She writes . — 

My father died at Pasco m 1852, leaving my mothei and 
Ins three children veiy badly off My uncle (Mr Temple), 
hearing of his brothel’s death, did what no one else would 
have done , he wrote to my mother to say he would look 
after us all As I was the youngest, and had not been to 
school, he asked my mother to send me home He was then 
at Fueller Hall He sent my brother to Italy to finish his- 
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education oa a doctor and my awtcr *ent with mj mother 
back to Corfu- I lived two years nt Kneller Hull with my 
grandmother and uncle arm he taught mo everything I 
know I «hall never forget hn love for lm mo tiicr Of 
an evening he used to nt on a footstool nt her feet, the 
dear old Udy playing with his hair 1 On Saturday, men 
like Stanlev, Scott, Lake, Jowett, Ungen, Snndford (after 
wards Lord Sandford), Walrond, and man} others used to 
come down. It was a great pleasure to me, child as I wax 
then, to listen to their conversation and sometimes one of 
them would sa) w IIow do \ou express tins or Uwt in your 
Greek?*' fori was more familiar then with modem Greek 
than English. 

On the closing of Kneller Hall, Mr T emple 
was made Inspector of Church of England Male 
Training Colleges and Ins Reports for the >ears 
1850 and 1857 are published in the Committee 
of Councils Minutes for the jear 1850-57 and 
1857-58 The former contains an interesting dis 
cussion of the use and treatment of practising 
schools, and of the right mode of teaching method 
While laying great stress on instruction m the 
art of teaching and recommending additional 
encouragement to be given b\ the Committee of 
Council to it, Mr Temple does not advise the 
displacement of any part of tliat general eduen 
tion which students m training colleges now 
receive, m order to make room for a special and 
professional system. It is of far more importance 
to a schoolmaster that he should ha\e tliat know 
ledge and cultivation of faculties wluch it is lus 
duty to communicate to children, than that he 
should know how to communicate them the 
power of teaching he may gain by practice and 
experience , know edge ana cultivation it is almost 
impossible for him to gain when he has once 

1 The writer of thb chapter can bimeelf remember being atrncl. 
wh«x Examiner at Rugby In 1830 with the Infinite tend era ea« and 
lore thewn la Dr Temple* face tm meeting bb mother In the 
drawing room. 

VOL. I I 
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commenced the duties of life , he has neither the 
time nor the opportunity, noi within a very few 
years the necessary ductility and elasticity of 
mind ” 1 

At the time of taking the Inspectorship Mi. 
Temple, in his private letters, spoke of his desire, 
“as soon as he could cieditably do so, to dis- 
entangle himself from the Government schools.” 
This was accomplished by his election as Head- 
master of Rugby 

1 Rev F Temple’s Report in Minutes of Committee of Council, 
1856-57, p 707 



CHAPTER II 


CO LI EG! WO UNIimsm REFOnM 

FeJlowihJf* — SchoUrahij* — Students AW Sodety 

Soon after leaving the University Mr Icmple hod 
an opportumtj ofgiving Ins opinion on the reforms 
needed there. The Oxford Universitj Commission, 
winch was appointed in August 1850 nnd which 
reported in April 1852 invited Mr Temple, among 
others, to give evidence m writing A brief account 
of the most noticeable recommendations may here 
be given. In order to lessen the expenses to 
undergraduates of ail Oxford education he recoin 
mendSl that the richer colleges should build and 
establish halls for about forty students each, where 
the meals should be in common nnd each student 
would have for himself one room to sene both ns 
sitting nnd sleeping room. 1 There would be no 
necessity for making all the halls nlikc, provided 
only that care was taken to treat all the students 
most scrupulously as gentlemen. If it be worth 
while to educate them at nil, it is worth while to 
give them tliat refinement nnd treat them with 
that consideration which belongs to the educated 
class in society ” He reckoned that the total cost 
would be £75 per annum per student, and if the 
buildings and part of the warden and sub-warden s 
salaries were defrayed by the college, this might 
be reduced to £45 clothes and journeys bringing 
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each student’s payments to £65 or £70. Admission 
of students to the University, without being con- 
nected with a college or hall, he thought inex- 
pedient, except, perhaps, m the case of older men. 

Mr. Temple advocated the assignment of from 
75 to 100 fellowships m the laiger colleges to 
physical and mathematical science, m older to 
remedy the then neglect of these studies, but 
giving students as free a choice of subjects of 
study as possible. He proposed the appropriation 
of the incomes of 57 fellowships to increasing 
the staff of professors, and providing them with 
a salary of £500 a year each They would not 
be subjected to any theological test (except m 
the case of professors of divinity), and should 
he allowed to retne after fifteen years’ work, with 
a pension of the same amount, to be obtained 
by a tax of 10 per cent on the revenues of all the 
colleges They should be required to give a cei- 
tain number of lectures every year, but attendance 
on the lectures should not be compulsory on the 
students. 

The total number of fellowships m Oxford Mr. 
Temple puts at 572 (including all the studentships 
at Christ Church), and out of all this number he 
found “ only 22 open in such a sense that a young 
man, on first coming up, sees his way clear towaids 
them with no other bar than may aiise from his 
own want of talent or diligence.” These open 
fellowships were 10 at Bafiiol and 12 at Oriel. 
The 61 studentships at Christ Church, though not 
legally restricted, “ were in the gift of the Canons 
m rotation, who treated them very much as private 
property. All the other fellowships were restricted, 
eithei to persons bom m particular localities, oi to 
Founders’ km, or to persons educated in particular 
schools.” Mr. Temple advised the entire abohtion 
of the first two restrictions and large modifications 
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of the last Other minor restrictions were povcrt), 
celibaej, nnd holt orders. The qualification of 
poverty had been practical)! dropped m most cases, 
nnd should be struck out of the statutes. Fellow- 
ships being held for life, celibacy should be retained 
ns the professorships Mould gi\e openings enough 
for those m hose natural vocation it might he to 
pass n life of studs hols orders should be retained 
m one-hnlf the fellowships only Every Fellow 
should be required to reside six years out of eser) 
ten Electors to fellowships might immedmtel) 
after each election, be required to make n solemn 
declaration that the) had soted for the man whom 
they belies ed best qualified 

Similar abolitions of restrictions should be made 
in the case of scholarships, and no scholarship should 
lead to n fellow-ship or even give a cctcni jmnbus 
preference in the scholars own college. The 
natural turn of the fellowship examination would 
give them lnvoluntard) quite sufficient preference. 

Such interference with Founders wills, as would 
be caused by the changes advocated, was justified 
by Mr Temple m vigorous language — 

Nothing could possibly be farther from tin' Founders 
intentions than the present system. They meant the Fellows 
to be resident. A largo proportion hardly ercr come near 
the place. Thiw meant the Fellows to lire a strict and severe 
Ufa. The comfortable common rooms and £200 a year do 
not represent that They mount the Fcllmrt to be bona fids 
students. Nothing could be more absurd tlian to cnll the 
present body such, except perhaps, an endeavour to compel 
them to become such. In fact It could hardly ho posslhlo to 
imagine a greater contrast than that between the Ideal 
present to tho Founders minds of a poor hard working 
student of theology, copying manuscripts, disputing in the 
Schools, UWng ft life of monastic seventy, ftnd the Fellow as 
he at present exists, with his comfortable rooms, liberty to 
roam over the world, and £200 a year with nothing to do for 
it. All that subserved private interests has been retained 
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all that conduced to public benefit bas been given up 
In short, a literal interpretation of the Founders’ wills has 
become, by the change of time and cncumstances, a mere 
superstition To secure the great object at which they 
aimed, the advancement of learning and lehgion, is a duty. 
To seek it by means which are now found not to reach it, or to 
tie it to conditions which aie now found to render it unattain- 
able, is absurd. To make the changes pi oposed is not an inter- 
ference with pi lvate prop eity, for the pioperty is not private, 
it is not the betrayal of a tiust, for the trust was essentially 
conditional , it is not a departure from the intentions of the 
founders, for it only gives up a secondaiy object, when no 
other way remains to secure a primary , and it is demanded 
by common justice, for the colleges aie now injuring the 
Umveisity under whose shelter they were intended to live 
Of all the leforms to be made at Oxford this appeals to me 
to be the vital one The Fellows have become the head of 
the Umveisity, and the nation is bound to see that they are 
the ablest men which the University can supply 

Othei recommendations made by Mr. Temple 
relate to matters of less general interest, and on that 
account may be here omitted But on arrange- 
ments for helping poor students, it may be well 
here to add what he wrote to Dr. Scott in January 
1866 : — 

I leally think that the fust thing to be done is to get nd 
of the monopoly of the colleges A lodging-house system 
would require some caie, m particular, as I suggested to 
Palmer, it might be well to require that the servants to wait 
on the lodgers should either be boys 01 women over thirty 
And it might be well that the lodging-houses should be put 
expressly undei the supervision of definite M A ’s Say one 
to have the supervision of thirty lodgings, and to be the 
tutor of the men who lodged in them Rules of this sort 
might be desuable, and, if care were taken not to make their 
stringency operate to prevent a man from living economically, 
would work well But when we have done all that, if it 
ever is done, much lemams, I think, to be done in the way 
of aiding poor men Now I do not think you will get — I 
cannot say that I think you ought to get — much money 
subscribed to spend in stone and mortar If you want a 
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new college you will have, I think, to raise the money ra 
Oxford. But you will, I am prettv sure, get money to spend 
In directly aiding those who need aicL 

I despair of working an endowment for such a purpose. 
Endowments hare such a tendency to routine, and routine is 
always fatal to true chanty True chant)’ cannot dispense 
with its best element, personal trouble, and all endowments 
hare a tendency to dispense with that and have recourse to 
system m its place. What I should like to see m Oxford 
is a Students* Aid Society, depending for its funds entirely 
on annual subscriptions, administered by a committee of 
residents who should give their aid quite pnvately after 
careful personal inquiry I know men m Oxford to whom 
I could trust any money I could spare for such an object, 
and never ask a question about the use made of it. I have 
no doubt that very few non resident Oxford men do not 
also know such men amongst the residents. 

'lids would be, I believe, far the best way of providing aid 
to those who would be the better for University teaching, but 
are not clever enough to have a chance of getting an open 
scholarship anywhere. There are such men men wno would 
make admirable clergymen whom now we lose altogether 
or else half educate for their work. When the time comes 
for considering schemes for helping poor students, do 
consider this among the rest. 



CHAPTER III 


NATIONAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Di Temple’s contribution to the Oxfoid Essays (1856) on 
National Education — His evidence before the Newcastle 
Commission (The Royal Commission on Popular Education, 
I860) — Apphcation of rates "to National Education — Other 
means of financial support — Popular management — School 
grants — Religious settlement. 


The Oxford Essays for 1856 includes one by 
Mi. Temple on National Education, and m 1860 
(January 27) lie gave evidence before the Popular 
Education Commission, presided over by the 
Duke of Newcastle It is intei esting to note 
the views taken by so competent a judge as 
Mr. Temple of the difficulties and dangers which 
seemed then to sunound the question of National 
Education 

At the time Mr. Temple wiote his Essay hi 
1856 the Committee of Council on Education had 
been at woik only sixteen years, having begun in 
1839. They had aided and lmpioved the buildings 
of 3800 elementary schools and 39 normal schools. 
They had a staff of 41 inspectors, and in 1855 
actually inspected all the normal schools, and 4800 
out of 6500 elementary schools which weie liable 
to inspection. They paid pupil teachers, augmented 
the salaries of teachers, and gave grants for books , 
but the total amount of the moneys voted by Par- 
liament for the Council’s expenditure for the sixteen 

120 
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)cars amounted onl) to £2 000,000 A capitnUon 
grant wax in 1851 allowed to small places, and in 
Jonuar) 1850 was extended to all tlie countr), on 
the conditions that no child should be reckoned 
who did not actuallj attend school for 170 da)s in 
llicjcar that Us. for each boj and 12s. for each 
girl was raised from other sources than Parliament , 
that the parent or gtiardinn should pa\ Id per neck 
for each child, and that a certificated or registered 
teacher should be employed 1 

That this sjstem which Sir James Ka> Shuttle 
worth had laigcli promoted Imd done n great deal 
of good work was general!) admitted Hut it had 
noth) an) means coicrcd all the ground and the 
extension of it for this purpose meant, ns Mr 
Temple with others apprehended enormous expense, 
more than Parliament would be hkcl) to allow, 
perhaps £5,000 000 a )car’ It would necessitate 
relaxation of the conditions on which the grant 
should be made, and would tend to diminish local 
exertions. The mischief was, in Mr Temples 
opinion, growing faster than the good * 1 he 

system was framed on the basis of aiding local 
cnort, but to reach the poorer and more nnnthetic 
districts, less and less would be demanded from the 
localit) nnd as a central office can onl) proceed on 
rigid lines, the relaxation would be general and the 
mone) casil) got would be casd) silent £5 000,000 
from a central fund would probably not do more 
than £2 000 000 from local rates. 4 Meantime the 
system tended to benefit rich districts and to give 
little aid to the poor Tour poor parishes in 
London, with a population of 108 000 received 
from the Committee of Council £12 0 8, while 

< Llngwi Pop. Edoc. Com. Rrld. 1 Q 32 217 EM 

* It m»r bo worth noting that the *rmcbi rotod by the IIoo*o of 
Common* In 1002-1003 amounted to newly £11,000 000. 

1 Pop. Ed. Com. Q. 2403, 

* Jhd. ErfA Q fWO Eamy (w there), p. 24B. 
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four parishes with an aggiegate population of 
50,000 received £3908. 1 2 

It was clear to all those who proposed at this 
time to deal with the matter in Parhament, that 
if the whole country was to be educated, resort 
must be had to lates. Mr. Temple accepted this 
necessity without hesitation. “ Local rates locally 
administered can be worked together with a cential 
grant, wheie subscriptions cannot. While the con- 
tributions are voluntaiy, the Government can nevei 
distinguish between those who cannot and those 
who will not give , when the contributions are 
compulsoiy and are based on ascertainable pro- 
pel ty, the difficulty vanishes.” And if a maximum 
be fixed for the rate, a grant may supply the 
deficiency and the pool districts be reached.- 1 

But rates were not the only local contributions 
to which Mr. Temple looked. He piessed for the 
reform of the charitable endowments applicable to 
education, and for the use in pi unary inspected 
schools of those which were not intended foi 
higher education, Nor was he willing to give up 
the children’s pence. On the conti aiy, he pro- 
posed to make them the basis of admitting the 
parents to a share m the management of the schools 

It will seem mere enthusiasm to maintain that the 
laboureis should have any voice m the management of the 
schools wheie their childien aie to be educated And yet 
if the labouring class are evei to learn any kind of self- 
government, the management of their childien’s education 
is the most within their leach They would nevei attempt 
to manage directly, but they would be quite capable of 
choosing good managers to act foi them It is likely enough 
they would make many mistakes , but theie is a sound 
bottom of good sense m the English chaiactei on which 
statesmen may securely build, and m no class is good sense 
more strong than among the labouring men 


1 Quoted from Sir J Packmgton , Essay, p 248 

2 Essay, p 249 
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If a fair average fee for one child, *ay 2d n week for 
forty five weeks were mode the title to a vote, whether jwitd 
bv a labourer in wecklr or by n mdwriber in annual instal 
merits if cren t>cr>on so jmnng nn annual fee were allowed 
to keen one diilu In the school, w iicUier hi* own or any other 
person's free of all future charges the labourer* would be 
enabled to take a part in the management of the school* 
without dislodging tho*e who contnfiuted from motive* of 
chanty In tlui wn\ objections to rate* would Iw cntireK 
met The rate* would not kill tlie »ulr<Tiptinns indeed 
the ratepayer* would eventual!) rome to be a different cla*< 
from the «ubvmbcr*. The subscription would Ih? gcncmll) 
paid, not to nupjrort the sdiool but to procure admission 
for a child even the KubvrilKr* from the higher elapse* 
would most often *ulr>cnbo in order to hnvc the power of 
oasisting their poorer neighbours hr putting in their clnl 
drem In tilts wav, too the religious difficult; in all future 
schools might Ik? most easily got over Let the subscriber* 
(who would include the more rcsj>cctal»Ie of the parent*) be 
empowered to elect on the managing committee n minister 
of religion to take diarge of the religious teaching On 
default of such express dcctions let tlint office and the cor 
responding sent on the committee go to tlie clergyman of 
the parish. If there were Mjfficicnt jKJpulatinn in the parish, 
different denominations would liare a* now, different Khaols. 
If not, it is far better to put the dioicc in tho hands of ti»c 
parent* than to give it cither to the District Committee or 
to the Committee of Council 1 

The further practical steps recommended b) 
Mr Temple were to substitute n capitation grant 
for tlie specific grants then made to forbid the 
Committee of Council to grant to an) one school 
a total sum more than one-half (he would prefer 
one fourth) of the total amount derived from local 
sources , to give them pow er where there was no 
efficient school, to order (subject to tlie tacit con 
sent of both Houses of Parliament) a rate to be 
levied sufficient to cover one half the ordinary 
expenditure besides maintaining and improving the 
school buildings, or if necessary, building new 
1 E*»y pp. 238-2G0 (condeiued). 
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schools. Each Poor Law Union would elect a 
board of School Guardians to administer the rate 
in aid of the various schools, on conditions appioved 
by the Committee of Council Schools built 'With 
aid would be managed as the present schools are ; 
schools entirely built by the lates would be entirely 
managed by the Guardians. Existmg schools 
would not be interfered with, except to give 
parents the right of withdrawal from the religious 
instiuction 1 

This last point is one which is argued by Mr 
Temple with great force and m sti iking language. 
Religious zeal had been used by the Government 
as the great agent for spieadmg education. “No 
schools weie to be aided which did not embody 
religious teaching as part of their system , and 
rehgious liberty was to be so scrupulously re- 
spected that the Government was not to interfere, 
except indirectly, with the management, disciphne, 
01 instruction ” The result was that, omitting 
schools supported by endowments or by the State, 
of the oidmary elementary schools m which the 
children of labourers were educated, ninety -five 
per cent were denominational. 2 

The denominational charactei is considered by the bulk 
of the (High Church) party as the only one that is consistent 
with the right of religious liberty, and the only one that really 
acknowledges the importance of rehgious teaching The 
phrase “religious liberty” is ambiguous By religious liberty 
may be meant the liberty of self-government by a religious 
community or the liberty of religious action by an individual 
These two senses, so far from being identical, are most often 
mentally opposed To allow leligious liberty to a com- 
munity is very often only another phrase for allowing the 
oppression of the members by the leaders, of the quiet by 
the busy The concession of religious liberty to a religious 
body means the permission to exercise their own laws and 

1 Pop Educ Com Evid Q 2821 

* Essay, pp 226, 236 
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their own discipline over thar own members it mains the 
permission to inflict tiny penalty not exceeding excoromum 
cation- Nor of what do these communities consist, and bar 
are they governed ? They generally consist, first, of a con 
sideruble portion of steady but not very enger adherents, 
who cither belong to the sect b) birth, or hare found m its 
worship, for one raison or another a sort of religions resting 
place for their lives and, secondly, of a much smaller body 
of warm partisans, who are what they arc by conviction, and 
who tako the lead b) virtue of their greater real and activity 
The former arc very often earnest but quiet Christians. 
Among them, indeed, are to be found n great vanet), from 
the lukewnnn or worldly, who join a religious community 
because it is respectable to do so, to tho devout but retired 
saint who abstains from any leading position out of humility 
or modesty The smaller and busier section, however, look 
on themselves, and arc looked on b> a sort of tacit consent 
of the rest, ns the truly religious. Few {observe the depth 
and force of religion sometimes to bo found in tho careful 
discharge of the duties of the da) The religious impulse, 
which, like a dumb instinct, moves some men unconsciously 
through a quiet round of doily labour seems mechanical ui 
comparison nth the fervent devotional life which appro- 
priates to itself every ejaculation of St Paul. Yet tliesc 
men, who stud\ to bo quiet and to do their own business, 
mast always be the large majority in any health) community 
of long standing And what do these men want? Chiefly, 
no doubt, to be let alone- They want to toko as much of 
the religious system in which they find themselves, or which 
they have loined, as suits their religious needs and no more 
One man likes the Wesleyan ministers sermons, but does not 
want the class-leader’s exhortations or the public confession 
of experiences. Another likes the Chareh service, but 
cannot agree with the clergyman’s notions, and will not join 
m any of his plans. Another likes the clergyman's con ro- 
tation, but does not like his preaching, and will more gladly 
come to church when there is no sermon- There is a great 
variety in taste, in feeling in opinion Bat all this class 
agree in a wish to be left to themselves, to select thar 
spiritual food by their own experience of its utditv It 
would be the greatest mistake to call them irreligious. We 
may if wo please, rank them below the others. We may 
think of the more brilliant or the more stirring characters 
aa the waiting virgins or the active servants of the last triad 
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of parables And we may class these as the dumb sheep 
who will be quite astonished at the last day to find that 
what they have done foi then fellow-men out of pure kind- 
ness of heart they have leally done foi Christ But where- 
ever we may class them, they aie too valuable a body m 
every religious community to make it expedient that their 
lights should be neglected. And these aie the men whose 
leligious liberty is m danger when the religious liberty of the 
denomination is unrestiicted 

These men are to be found in every sect, but they aie 
peculiarly numerous m the Church Partly the connexion 
with the State compels an amount of toleration which could 
not otherwise be obtained, partly the Church herself, what- 
ever may appeal on the suiface, still retains hei peculiaily 
English character It is, indeed, the Church’s laige tolera- 
tion of this class of men quite as much as the piety of many 
of liei members, and much more than her distinctive teach- 
ing, that constitutes her chief hold upon the nation , and 
nothing would more rapidly and utterly rum the Church as 
a national institution than such a restoration of hei corporate 
leligious liberty as would enable her officers to meddle with 
these apparently cool partisans At piesent the Church of 
England is nearly, if not quite, the most tolerant religious 
body on the face of the earth In the Church of England, 
if nowhere else, a Christian knows of a spiritual home which 
will give him a worship, and a guide, and the sacraments 
without forcing his conscience m the smallest particular 
The Dissenter generally looks upon the body to which he 
belongs, not as something above him to be honoured, but as 
something m which he beais a part The religious Church- 
man feels for the Church more what a grown-up son feels for 
a mother — not submission of judgment, but affection of 
heart He agrees, of course, with the outline of her doctrines, 
and very often he goes far beyond general agreement, and 
holds on conviction every detail of her distinctive teaching, 
but even then the characteristic of his attachment is much 
rather a sense of belonging to her family and owing much to 
her influence, than a readiness to maintain all hei foimularies 
Hence the Church includes among her attached members 
a large body lemarkable for the union of quietness with 
earnestness, but by no means prepared to maintain details 
of doctrine or to lesist changes of discipline, or to press into 
prominence what is commonly meant by distinctive, that 
is, m reality, controverted, points of teaching To exclude 
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IhU bodv from the Church * operation* would lie n great 
mbiahe to oppress them n *1111 greater 

The distinction hetwem the religion hbcrtv of n com 
nnminn nnd the religious hbcrtv of on individual Uvumc* 
imracdintclv practical whim applied to school* If absolute 
libcrtv were gnuitcd to religious communities several would 
found schools in which the management would be entrusted 
to the religious leaders as such, nnd the children would be 
instructed in di tractive religious formularies or not nduiitted 
at all If religious libertx were rcscrvrd to individuals tlic 
management of ever) school would be open to all members 
of the denomination to which tlic school belonged nnd the 
jm rents of the scholar* would be permitted to witbdmw 
tlicir children from an} part of the teaching without with 
drawing them from the rest. Tie Denominational part\ 
hav'c nirwidx contested botli thc*c points with the Govern 
ment T!>e celebrated management clauses of 1B47 were In 
Kime degree an attempt on the part of the Committee of 
Council to defend the religious hbcrtv of individuals against 
the eomraunitv to which they belonged The High Church 
partr would luive founded schools to he governed Inr the 
clergy' alone the Government refused to consider the rclfgiou* 
leader* ns identical with the religious body and imn'tid on 
the ndmi* ion of the laity Tlic other ami much more 
important point, — the lilicrly of the parents to witltdraw 
their children from any part of the tenening — lias never been 
pressed by the Government, though often recommended If 
public money is given the State is Ixmrni to *cc tliat the 
religious liberty of the denominations i* not made a Jibertx 
to oppress. It is quite true that very many clergymen acting 
thorouglily in harmony with tlic tolerant spirit of the 
Church, practically admit tlic children of Dissenter* without 
imposing on than obnoxious teaching But tin* is a matter 
of tax our not of right and in any national system the 
religion.* liberty of the labouring classes cannot be left as a 
matter of favour 1 

Mr Temple proceeds to argue tliat — 

It is a mere exaggeration to my tliat religious touching 
imperatively demands a denominational system That 
system may perhaps on the whole, bo tho best way of 
securing religious teaching but it is not the only wny, and 


1 b*«aj pp. 24 * 244 
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there is a point beyond which it ceases to be so much a 
security foi leligious as for doctrinal teaching , and to lay 
so much stiess on the doctrinal mstiuction of clnldien (in 
elementary schools) is a meie mistake 1 Nor would a child 
who had learnt the Catechism be moie likely on that account 
to lemain a membei of the Chuich in aftei-hfe if cncum- 
stances pulled him anothei way Regulai attendance at 
Chuich has a very consideiable effect m making children 
glow up Chuichmen but attendance at Chuich is now con- 
nected with the Sunday-school and little with the day-school. 
The clergyman has m leahty as gieat a hold upon the school 
as he ever can use, if he shaies m the management, and has 
thus the right of fiequent and authoritative entrance 2 

But Mr. Temple does not leave this pait of the 
subject without pointing out that — 

The zeal by which the denominational system had been 
sustained in connexion with the Committee of Council was 
largely the zeal of the clergy Of the large number of 
schools erected before 1851, half at least were due to the 
unweaned personal exertions and personal sacrifices of the 
clergy and the clergy alone But if there is no limit to 
their self-devotion, there is a limit to their powers, and that 
limit is not far off Without raoie aid from the State, they 
cannot do much moie 3 

In the latter part of this Essay Mr. Temple dealt 
with two matters with which he was afterwai ds to 
be particularly concerned, — the gieat resources for 
education which were then wasted m the form of 
endowments, and the duty of organising the educa- 
tion of the middle classes, and for this purpose 
remodelling the grammar schools 4 The Umveisity 
Local Exammations may be legarded as the first step 
m this direction of improving the education of the 
class above that gomg to the elementary schools. 

1 See also his Answers 2771-2779, given m 1873 to House of 
Commons Committee on Endowed Schools Act (1869) 

2 Essay, p 244 

3 Ibtd p 246 

4 Ibid pp 267, 264 
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humiliation ofmkldlc-cljmwhooUln tbc \\ c*t (I55<) — Adoption 
of the scheme for Oxford and Cambridge Ixx-al Kxa rn I ns tion i 
(1557 58). 

Mu, afterwards Sir Thomas, Aelniid an able and 
earnest man, distinguished in the Oxford schools 
with mail) accomplishments and v nried interests, 
eager to help fanners and promote education lilt 
upon the idea of having a i oluntar) examination at 
Exeter of bo)S in middle-class schools in Cornwall, 
Devon, and Somerset in order to ascertain the 
deficiencies of the schools and help to give n 
standard of attainment With the aid of other 
west-countr) potentates, and the cordial support of 
some of the leading schoolmasters, pm ate as well 
ns others, In the distnet the idea was earned out 
in June 1857 Ihe scheme and conduct of the 
examination were large!) framed and directed by 
Hr Temple, who, with Mr Uowstcad an Inspector 
of Protestant dissenting schools, was allowed by 
the Committee of Council to give his services for 
this object It was an experiment thought likely 
to show whether middle-class schools were disposed 
to avail themselves of such a test of their work, and 
what practical arrangements might be made for the 
purpose. One hundred and seven scholars from 
schools of various descriptions were examined, and 
Mr Temple wrote on interesting report on the 

VOL. I 12S K 
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examination which, with other instructive papeis, is 
given m a volume by Mi . Acland, called : An Account 
of the Origin and Objects of the Oxford Associate 
m Arts Examination , 2nd ed. (1858), p. 1G0 foil. 

While the anangements for the Exeter ex- 
amination weie being made, Mr. Acland and Mr. 
Temple became desnous of giving permanent shape 
to the idea, and extending the examinations to the 
whole of England Mi. Temple was clearly of 
opinion that the Government would not take up 
the project, but thought the Universities of Oxfoid 
and Cambiidge would Accordingly, in Apnl 
1857, in a lettei to Dr. Jeune, Mastei of Pembroke 
College, Oxford (afterwards Bishop of Petei- 
borougli), he proposed a definite plan for this 
purpose, and on Apnl 24 followed it up by giving 
his reasons for holding “that such a scheme of 
examination would be generally welcomed by those 
who are concerned m the education of the middle 
classes, and would not fail foi want of candidates 
to be examined ” 1 He was able to adduce the 
instances of the Society of Arts Examination 
for adults from mechanics’ institutes, and other 
examinations which had been organised m seveial 
counties for schools of a somewhat lowei charactei ' 
He had himself taken part in the fiist examination 
of the Society of Aits m June 1856. Mi 
Temple’s plan was, m the fiist instance, put befoie 
a few members of the Univeisities, who warmly 
approved of the proposal, and afteiwaids before 
different parties in the country Memorials were 
presented to the Univeisities piaying them to 
accept the task. Mr. Temple and Mi Acland, Di 
Gifford and otlieis, m May 1857, had an interview 

1 Acland’ s Account, pp 76-81 

riina the College ot Preceptors had organised, a few years before, 
examinations of a similar charactei , which Mr Temple (as’he stated to 
il r " ® Thornton in March 1896) regarded not as unsuitable in 
themselves, hut as lacking authority 
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with the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford and the 
Council of the Senate at Cambridge. With great 
promptness in June 1857 (after the report of a 
committee drawn by Dr Scott, Master of Balhol) 
Oxford adopted a scheme for an examination of 
senior and junior candidates to commence on June 
21 1858 and later Cambridge adopted a scheme m 
most respects s imil ar 1 to commence on December 
14 1858 senior candidates being in each case, 
under eighteen years of age, juniors being under 
fifteen for Oxford under sixteen for Cambridge , 
the examinations to be held not merely at the 
University itself, but simultaneously at other places 
where proper arrangements were made. The title 
of Associate in Arts, as proposed by Mr I'emple, 
was conferred by the University of Oxford on 
candidates who passed that University s senior 
examination. The body of examiners contained 
some of the leading members m the Universities, 
and Sir Temple himself then Headmaster of 
Rugby took part m the first examination. 

That so little time was lost m getting the 
scheme accepted and put m practice was due, m 
some degree at least, to Mr Temple s characteristic 
combination of judgment and energy He writes 
to Mr Aclaud, April 20 1857 — 

I am very strongly impressed with the saying of an old 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the worst fault m a 

1 It may bo interesting to giro part of Dr Temple ■ comment on aom* 
point* In tie Cambridge plan. He ap in a letter to Dr 8eott (dated 
March 10 1BA81 : Tne difference In principle between the Cambridge 
plan and onri a the treatment of the religion* examination. They 
make their religion* examination non-church and them preaa everybody 
Into It We make oar* Church and leave it quite open. I mu*t aay *l*o 
that I mi** a distinct *tndy of the Prayer-book which to tell the truth 
I cere for modi more than I do for the history of the Reformation. 
That a young man who belong* to oar Church should be thoroughly 
alh-e to all the meaninx of oar chief book of devotion* I consider * greet 
tfaln that be abonld know the history not alwaya creditable by which 
our Church aecaped from Rome, I cannot put an a level with It'* 
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financial scheme is if yon cannot cairy it through the House 
of Commons In my letter to Jeune I tried very liaid to 
divest my plan of any appearance of a wish to for u aid some 
favourite crotchet, under the guise of a geneial measuie I 
want to carry' the plan , and the worst scheme tliat can be 
earned will be infinitely better, me juthcc, than the best that 
cannot For this leason I left out seveial things 1 

It would be out of place lieie to describe the 
development of the system of University Local 
Examinations thus staited. But it is interesting 
to note that in 1858 the numbeis of semoi candi- 
dates entered for the examination weie 431 boys 
for Oxford and T6 foi Cambiidge; the numbeis of 
junior candidates (boy r s) weie 816 for Oxford and 
311 for Cambridge. The numbers for 1902 were, 
seniors (boys and girls), 2128 foi Oxford, 2493 for 
Cambridge , juniors (boys and girls), 5428 foi 
Oxford, 8521 for Cambridge In 1902 both 
Universities had many othei examinations undei 
the same management. 

1 Memoir of the lit Hon Sir Thomas Di/he Aoluiid (private), p 184 , 
kindly lent by Sir Charles Thomas Acland 
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Appointment of the Commiaeion (186*)- — Report of the Com 
mieeicm (1868) — Organisation of Secondary Educa t i on — 
Endowments — Religions instruction — Secular instruction — 
Technical Instruction — Girls Schools — Grammar Schools — 
Endowed Schools Act (1869) — Evidence before the 
Secondary Education Commission (1894) — Snmraary of Dr 
Temple s views. 

At the meeting of the Social Science Association 
111 Edinburgh m 1808 attention was called to 
middle class education and, m accordance with a 
resolution then passed an influential deputation, 
consisting of Lord Brougham, Lord Fortescue, 
Lord Lyttelton, the Bishop of London, and others, 
waited (June 18, 1864) on Lord Palmerston, the 
Premier, and ashed him to appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the schools which had not been the 
subject of inquiry under the Popular Education 
Commission or the Public Schools Commission 
The request was granted, and Lord Granville, as 
President of the Council, took the chief part m 
the selection of Commissioners. There is reason 
to think that Dr Temple was consulted. The 
Commission was issued at the end 6f the year 
(December 28 1864) The Commissioners were 
Lord Taunton as Chairman, Lord Stanley, Lord 

1 Dr Temple ■ work 00 tbi* Commimion though daring hi* Rnghy 
term i* dtttit wfth here to pre ser ve ft* connexion with hi* other oat 
aide educational work. 

1W 
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Lyttelton, Sir Staffoid Northcote, Dr. Hook 
(Dean of Chichestei), Di. Temple, Mr. Thorold 
(afterwards Bishop of Winchester), Mr. Acland, 
Mr Edwaid Barnes, Mi. W. E. Forster, Mi. 
Peter Erie (Chief Charity Commissioner), and 
Dr. Storrar. The secretary was the writei of this 
chapter. Of these, Lord Stanley and Sir Stafford 
Northcote took much interest m the preliminary 
discussions and m the examination of witnesses, 
hut ceased to attend the meetings after July 1866, 
when they became Cabinet Ministers under Loid 
Derby. The others attended very regulaily 
throughout, took part in the discussion of the 
Report, and all signed it. 1 But the leading spirit 
was Dr. Temple, and, next to him, Loids Taunton 
and Lyttelton; Mr. Acland and Mr. Forster also 
contributed in a noticeable degree to the conduct 
of the inquiry and framing of the Report. 

The field of the inquiry was large It to ok in, with 
the exception of the nine (so-called) public schools 
which were the subject of a previous Commission, 
all school education above the National and British 
schools and below the Universities; and thus in- 
cluded many schools of the same general character 
as the mne (so-called) public schools. It dealt with 
girls’ education as well as with that of boys, and 
with private and proprietary schools as well as with 
endowed schools , but the so - called grammar 
schools, about 700 m number, were the puncipal 
subject of inquiry and report, and were all visited 
by assistant commissioners employed by the Com- 
mission. 2 The Report of the Commissioners, which 

1 Sir Stafford Northcote indeed also signed it, but withdrew his 
signature in order not to separate himself from Lord Stanley, who 
thought that as members of the Cabinet they had better abstain from 
committing themselves to the recommendations contained in it. 

It may be interesting to note that among the assistant commis- 
sioners were the late Bishop Fraser and Mr Matthew Arnold, Mr James 
Bryce, Air Daniel Fearon (subsequently one of the Chanty Commis* 
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was issued in tlie spring of 1808, formed a thick 
8vo -volume, and evidence and subordinate reports 
formed twenty other volumes. But we are con 
cenied here with the Commissioners Report only 
Dr Temple drew up parti) at the secretary’s 
suggestion, a preliminary skeleton of the Report, 
which was discussed and in the main adopted, but 
not published. Of the seven cliapters of the Report 
itself Chapters II and IV, giving an account of 
the state of the schools and of the law affecting 
them, were mainly the work of the secretary 
Chapter III on local distribution of endowments, 
was suggested and partly executed by Mr Acland 
(who had drawn up for the consideration of the 
Commissioners five elaborate memoranda, chiefly 
on the statistics of middle-class education, and on 
central and local administration) Chapter V on 
eight large endowments, and Chapter VI on girls 
schools, were due chiefly to Lord Lyttelton. But 
the chapters which contained most opinion, via. 
Chapter IL, on the lands of education desirable, 
and Chapter VII , giving the recommendations of 
the Commissioners, were of course, like some other 
parts, very fully discussed, but were drafted by 
Dr Temple, and are practically his work and m 
his words. One part of Chapter H viz. the 
section on Private Schools, was also compiled by 
him. In the pressure incidental to the completion 
of the Report the secretary found himself unable 
to do this part in time, and mentioned the fact to 
Dr Temple, who at once undertook it, and com 
pie ted it in a few days. It was probably on this 
occasion that, as he told his family in after life, he 
wrote for thirty -six hours, having tea brought to 

doner*), Mr JameaL. Hammond Fellow and Bursar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge , Mr afterward* Sir J G Fitch Mr (afterward* Mr 
Jcatiee) Wright, Mr D C Richmond (latelr Auditor-General) , 
Mr afterward* Profeaaor, Thom** H Green and other diatfnguhbed 
men. 
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him at intervals, and the printer’s devil in constant 
attendance. Ceitamly, when he announced to the 
secretary the completion of this woik, he looked 
as if he had not spared himself. It must he 
remembered that throughout the three years and 
more that the Commissioners sat. Dr. Temple was 
Headmaster of Rugby, and had this labour in 
addition to all his other engagements. 

The Commissioners met 115 times, always in 
London Dr. Temple attended 35 of the 68 
meetings which were occupied with settling forms 
of inquiry and taking evidence, and all those con- 
cerned with the consideration of the Report (47) 1 
The chapters which he undertook weie chiefly 
written m his school vacations He was in 
frequent communication with the secietary, and 
always ready to assist It was only an instance of 
the “ primacy ” winch he m fact held m the work 
of the Commission, and of the confidence which he 
inspired, when, after the last meeting of the Com- 
missioners, the Chairman said to the secietary that, 
if m going over the Report for presentation to Her 
Majesty and consequent publication, he found that 
there was anything which should be altered, he 
need not call another meeting, but Dr. Temple’s 
approval would be sufficient. 

Persons who desire to see Dr. Temple’s opinion 
on the many pomts raised m the Report will not 
go far wrong if they refei for this purpose to 
Chapters II. and VII. No doubt the Oxford 
Essay is a purer expression of his views , he there 
wrote what he thought, and as he thought In 
the Report he was writing for others as well as foi 
himself , and even where (as was almost always the 
case) the words are his, they may yet exhibit the 

, Taunton attended ill meetings. Lord Lyttelton all except 

the four last, Mr Acland 110 meetings, and all the other Commissioners 
attended \ery well, some as constantly as the ahoie 
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mfluencc of others, nnd lune rccmcd conscious 
and unconscious modification, both as regards the 
opinions in general, and the rclatne importance of 
the details. No one could base been more willing 
to listen to the suggestions of others, nnd allow full 
weight to them There was neicr anj sign of 
irritation or pique when his opinions or statements 
were disputed. Stones of lum m lus subsequent 
life may have given those who did not know lnm 
an impression of stillness and brusqueness which 
ccrtnmlj did not appear m his beanng ns a Com 
missioner Alwaj-s business like and attentive, he 
took lus part in an) pleasantries to which discussion 
gave rise, nnd as a strong man, enjojed the work, 
and entered until rest into ever) part of it It 

r ks much for the earnestness nnd good sense of 
whole Commission that the Report was adopted 
by all who had taken part in its framing without 
anj serious conflict of opinion nt anj stage of its 
preparation. Yet the Report dealt until a good 
deal of contentious matter and made bold recom 
mendations. 

A brief account maj here be given of some of 
the more important questions treated in it so far as 
they are lllustratne of Dr Temples viens. 

Secondary education in England required, abo\ e 
everything, to be organised. Hitherto schools for 
the middle classes hod been left to themsehes, ns 
isolated units, without any established relation 
between their situation or purposes. Endowed 
schools were regarded os private trusts, and bandied 
accordingly by the Court of Cliancerj -without free 
adjustment to" the wishes of the locality and with 
out subordmation to any general plan. The Chanty 
Commission though it had done much good was 
subject to simdar restraint, and had no officers 
selected for their knowledge of education and 
qualified to give the schools information and advice. 
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It is no longer possible for each giammar school to 
teach all kinds of scholars, and to be content with 
only one curnculuni. TVliat is best suited to boys 
who leave at eighteen or nineteen yeais of age is not 
best for those leaving at sixteen, and still less for 
those leavmg at fourteen. The grammar schools 
should be lemodelled, so as to leave some of the 
first grade, where the scholais aie likely to be of a 
class carrying on their school education longest, 
others to be of the second or intermediate grade, 
and others of the third grade , and such a distnbu- 
tion should be carried out in each of the eleven 
Registrar- Geneials’ divisions of the countiy, power 
being reseived to counties eventually, perhaps, to 
make themselves the area for organisation 1 Ex- 
hibitions should be provided so as to enable the 
poorer boys, who cannot obtain the higher educa- 
tion for which they are qualified at the school they 
are attending, to pay the fees of a school higher in 
grade 

Endowments should be used, not to provide 
mdiscuminate gratuitous education, but (1) to 
supply exhibitions, awarded by merit, tenable at the 
school, and otheis tenable at some higher school oi 
place of instruction, not necessarily the Umveisity , 

(2) to lepair or improve the school buildings , and 

(3) to pay examiners. 


Indiscummate gratuitous education , 2 on which at piesent a 
veiy large proportion of the income of endowments is wasted, 
has been demonstrated to be as mvanably mischievous 
as indiscriminate almsgiving In far the majonty of cases 


1 See letter, dated 1883, to Mr C T D Acluud, on County 
Education, iol 11 pp 650, 651 —Ed 

"In 1873 Bishop Temple said “The question of universal free 
schools I look upon as quite m the distant future 1 do not say that I 
should he prepared to approve of it, hut neither should I be piepared 
to object to a system of free education which went up to the very 
highest education ” (Evid Select Com Endowed Sch Act (1869), 
Q 2682 ) 
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the result is simple to degrade tlic kJiooI nnd make it use- 
less even to thoMi whom it purposes to benefit, wlulc the 
competition at the same time damages the pnvntc school* m 
the neighbourhood, and by nrtificiallv lowering Hie price of 
education of uccc**it\ injures its ijunlitx The onl\ remedy 
is obviously to confine the gratuitous instruction (whetlrcr 
complete or partial) to those who arc most capable of profit 
ing uy it, *,e simplest mode of doing thts is undouutcd!> 
the best, namcl\, to select tlie boys by their ability and 
attainment I tors over thirteen enn l>c best selected b) open 
competitive examinations, ami tlic more absolutely open the) 
arc made the better For boys under thirteen thcro is reason 
to fear this mipht prove too seven, a strain. Wien ever it is 
desirable to give gratuitous schooling to children so young 
as this, it would seem best to select them from particular 
schools after a careful obM*rvation of their industry and 
progress for a year preceding 

Nor is it desirable to put on the candidates an\ restrictions 
based on povertx It is not for the interest of tne poor tlint 
they should be marked as poor within the kJkxiI to which 
they arc ndmittcd. hurtlicr, since Uic object is to select 
those who are to make education a menus or rising the best 
test ia that the competitors should he pitted ngmnst other 
boys of the very class into wluch tlsoy nre to innkc their 
way Moreover, it is exceeding!) difficult to define j>ovcrt) 
To dedde case* on their merit* would often be inquisitorial 
and some of tho most deserving would be sure to be shut 
out from unwillingness to plend their own cause. Nor, 
again, ha* the nch boy an) real advantage os a rule in 
the competition The non of a peer cannot get lietter 
instruction in arithmetic tlian is witliin the reach of the 
son of a peasant nnd arithmetic ought to bo made a 
cardinal point in the education of httlo boy*. , H>o victory 
would really depend, at it ought to depend, on natural 
talent, in which there is no reason to tliink the poor boy 
would be deficient, nnd on industry, in which ho would have 
every inducement to bo superior Whenever aid is to bo 
confined to the poor, it should be done, not b) restricting 
the freedom of competition in the higher schools, but by 
attaching the exhibition to schools of the third grade. To 
giro the privileges of foundation by open competition, so 
Sir from thwarting the desire of the founders to benefit tho 
poor, is now the only method of really fulfilling that desire. 
But no one can possibly doubt that it is the only method 
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of fuitlicrmg the otliei and moie important purpose, the 
promotion of education , for an open competition not only 
educates those whom it admits, it educates also those whom 
it rejects 1 

As regards leligious instruction in endowed 
schools, Dr. Temple held that any express rule 
prescribing instruction in Chinch 01 otliei formu- 
lanes need not be abiogated if older than 1800; 
where there was no such school, the provincial 
authority should choose between two rules : one, 
that the religious instruction should be in accord- 
ance with the doctiines of the Chinch of England , 
the other, that the childien should be instiucted 
m the Holy Sciiptines. the foimei rule being 
most suitable where the Chuich was much m 
the majonty, the latter wheie it was much in 
the mmonty, but every case to be considered on 
its own merits and due legard paid to the wishes 
of the locality. And there might be instances 
in which it would be justifiable in new public 
schools to give seculai mstiuction only, oppor- 
tunity being given for leligious instruction by 
ministers of religion A conscience clause (pio- 
tected by an appeal) should be introduced m all 
schools except such as aie the exclusive property 
of particular religious denominations, and in 
cathedial schools its introduction is desirable, but 
should not be compulsory A master keeping a 
boarding-house should not be compelled to admit 
a conscience clause Trusteeship should not be 
restricted to members of the Church of England, 
nor masteiship to the clerical profession ; and 
the jurisdiction of the oidinary should be eithei 
abolished or transferred to the provincial authority. 2 

1 Schools Inquiry Commission Report, pp 593-598 (condensed) (See 
also evidence given to the House of Commons Select Committee on 
Endowed Sch (1869) Act, Q 2526 foil ) 

2 Ibid pp 585-G01 ' 
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As regards sccnLir instruction, Dr lcntnlc 
thought Ureck should be git eft lip as n regular 
part of tliL course of stmh except in schools of 
the first grade, and Hint some of these should 
replace it b\ other studies tlmt the stmh of 
l- nghsh literature and I rcncli should l>c wnmth 
encouraged hut that I atm should continue to 
hold its place Imtli for its nun excellence as a 
means of cullnation and bemuse schoolmasters 
con Hi most eases teach it heller linn am thing 
else. Vnthmctic is n ncccssits and mathematics 
ill general ou n ht to reccnc more attention than 
thc\ do Perhaps I uchd is not the Inrst hook 
to commence geometn 1 and practical geometn 
might precede. Natural science ought to Ik? more 
largch introduced dcscnpti\c liolam or in some 
cases roolop being most suitable for \ouiig bo\s 
and exj>cnmental ph\ sics and chcmistn ns soon ns 
bo)s reach nn ngc ulicn the) can he taught uith 
scientific precision. 1 

Technical mstruction uas not thought to he 
withm the seoj>c of tlie CommisMon hut attention 
has mg l>cing called to the need of it b\ Dr 
L\on Pin) fair (afterwards Lord Pins fair) the 
Commissioners requested the opinion of snnous 
experts, and made Dr PlaNfmrs letter and these 
replies the subject of a special report in Iul\ 1807 

Tor tlie suppl) of buildings for ncu third grade 
schools, and of exhibitions into them from the 

1 J>r Temple urprd Mr (after*-* rd* Xrrhdracun *nd now Canon) 
U II>-on the «nbw mathematical marter at Kn^by at that time In write 
a text-book of promrtnr on line* lex artJftdnl than those of htjelicL 
Tbl« book m pnblUben In 11WHJ, and In the prr fare Mr M ll«on kay* 
Much of what I* n»rt char*rterb.tk in tho book U due to Dr Temple 
Jt m at hW wt h I undertook tbe work u hr l» rtroneljr Impressed 
with tbe need of It and hi* critic Urn and hi* ronlHLollont to it lure 
enabled me to rearrango It and Improre It In »omo Important re-meet*. 
Tbe poblieaUon of thh book led to the for null cm of toe A**odaUon for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching and iU principle* art) raid 
to be now reeopnlted In nearly all public r ram I nation*. 

» Hch. Inq Hep pp 2D-35 681 
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public elementary schools, Di. Temple recom- 
mended eveiy parish to be allowed to late itself, 
and foi higher schools, towns to be allowed the 
same 1 

Girls’ schools weie so httle regaided at that 
time, at least as a subject of public inquiry, 
that the Commissioners debated whether the 
very general words of the Commission were 
really to be understood as including them, some 
of the Commissioner pointing out that gnls’ 
education, except for the classes going to the 
elementary schools, was usually conducted at 
home or m select boarding-schools not m any 
way of a public character Di. Temple was 
decidedly in favoui of canymg the inquiry to 
gills’ education as well as to boys, and the Com- 
missioners did all that seemed possible m that 
direction. Then action, and the evidence given 
them by Miss Emily Davies, Miss Buss, Miss 
Beale, and other ladies, had much effect m dnect- 
mg attention to the importance of establish- 
ing day-schools for girls, and stimulating and 
rewarding girls’ education But the movement 
was not yet familiar to the Enghsh mind, and 
when Miss Davies started the idea of a girls’ 
college with a University standard (such as was 
afterwards established at Girton) Dr. Temple was 
not sanguine of its success. 

Dr Temple came to the subject of reform of 
the grammai schools prepaied by an independent 
study of a gieat many foundations, as set forth in 
the voluminous reports of Lord Brougham’s Chanty 
Commission And bis view was strengthened and 
confirmed by the exammation made by the Schools 
Inquiry Assistant Commissioners. The aim of the 
founders (he aigues) as a whole was to put a liberal 
education within the reach of boys of all classes. 

1 Set Inq Rep p 656 
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‘When for instance, a founder desires the education 
to be gratuitous, his language implies that he does 
so not that parents may not pa) \\ hat the) would 
otherwise have had to pay but that children ma) 
learn who would not otherwise lm\e learnt.” But 
the lapse of time and alterations made b) the Court 
of Chancery or other authority had altered the 
position and effect of the old foundations. Neither 
representing what their founders meant them to be, 
nor fulfilling any useful purpose now man) of the 
schools founded three centuries ago seem to stand as 
warnings of the fate which must befall foundations 
that are not y\ isel) adapted to the change of times.” 1 

The organ for making the requisite changes he 
held strongl) should not be the Court of Chancer) 
The reforms were rather matters of pohe) and 
common sense than of law, and large discretionary' 
powers were absolutel) required in order to consider 
not only each trust for itself, but each in relation to 
others oter a considerable district Such powers 
ought to be \ested in Provincial Boards under an 
enlarged Chanty Commission. 1 Dr Temple was 
very desirous of enlisting as for as possible local 
knowledge and local feeling Ana when after 
much discussion the Commissioners had almost 
decided to abandon the idea of County or Pro 
nncial Boards on account of the difficulty of 
creating such as should be satisfactory, he lent a 
ready ear to the suggestion of the secretary that the 
matter should be examined afresh and encouraged 
the circulation among the Commissioners of a paper 
drawn by the secretary for the purpose. Provincial 
Boards were accordingly proposed in the Report 

Direct election (said Dr Temple) would be the truert 
means of securing that living force which in this country has 
always proved in the end the most trustworthy guarantee of 
permanent activity and efficiency But it might be doubted 

1 8c h. Inq Com. Rep, pp. 572-575 1 Hid. pp. 032-037 
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whether an intelligent interest m the subject is at piesent 
sufficiently geneial to enable the people at large to take the 
management of schools so entirely into their own hands It 
was better, therefore, for the present to recommend that 
Provincial Boards should be constituted of six 01 eight 
unpaid district commissioneis, appointed by the Ciown from 
residents m the division, and of one paid commissioner, who 
should personally inspect eveiy endowed secondaiy school at 
least once m three years and make a thorough leport of it, 
besides presiding over the annual examination of the schools 1 

Towards the conclusion of the Report he again 
insisted on the paramount importance of securing 
the goodwill of the people. 

Every arrangement which fosters the interest of the people 
m the schools, which teaches the people to look on the 
schools as their own, which encourages them to take a shaie 
in the management, will do at least as much service as the 
wisest advice and the most skilful administration Force 
can only be obtained by trusting the schools to the hearty 
goodwill of the people 2 

The Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission 
was published in Maicli 1868. Mr Gladstone 
came into office at the end of the year, Mr. 
Forstei was made Vice-Pi esident of the Council, 
and on his motion a Bill foi leforming the endowed 
schools was, after caieful discussion by a select 
committee of the Commons, passed m the session 
of 1869. The Bill originally contained anothei 
part providing for examination of schools and 
registration of teachers There was not time in 
the session for this second part, and it was with- 
drawn, but formed the subject of considerable 
discussion among schoolmasters, Mr. Forster being 
inclined to bring it forward agam another year 
It was amended and reprinted as a separate Bill 

p ^ e P PP The area Proposed was a 

negistrar-OenBral’s Division, with power to counties to have each a 
noard of their own See above 

was for(^ P ” 668j 659 ^ Report says “ Energy ” Dr Temple's word 
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(called Endowed Schools Bill No 2) In this 
shape it applied to all the endowed schools m 
England and Wales, above the elementary, and 
included seven 1 * of the public schools winch had been 
the subject of an earlier commission Dr Temple 
was strongly in favour of such a Bill, 3 but ^ery 
desirous that the examinations of schools should be 
compulsory and annual, so as to fit m with the 
school s regular work, and tliat tliey r should aim at 
testing the work of the boys rather than the work 
of the masters. He th ought that in the larger 
schools, say with more than 800 scholars, the 
masters should be invited to take part m the e\ 
animation, and in all schools the endea-\ our should 
be made to follow the work of the school and not to 
impose an external curriculum. The Central Board 
should be friendly and sympathetic to the school 
masters, and especially at the start invite their 
suggestions for the time and manner of the ex 
animation. Probably only the top half of the 
school should be thus examined About ten shillings 
per examinee would have to be paid by the 1 ugliest 
schools others would cost less. In private schools 
all examinations would be voluntary and examina 
tions in religious subjects voluntary ui all schools. 

For the registration of teachers the Bill as 
amended proposed tliat only registered teachers 
should be eligible to teach m an endowed school, 
except for a period not exceeding one year and 
that a decree m honours at 'an English University 
or a certificate of the Committee of Council should 
entitle the holder to registration, as much as the 

1 Merchant Taylor* School appeared to be the property of the 
Company and St Pan Fa wem the •abject of a claim by the Mercer* 
Company (who however eventually failed In their auit). Hence the 
nine school* were redoced to aeren. 

* Some oorreapondence on the rahject of the Bill, In hebruary 1000 
between Mr Harper, the headmaster of Sherborne School, and Dr 
Temple, 1* published In Mr heater a IAft of the farmer pp. 00-85. 

VOL. I L 
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Educational Council’s certificate after their own 
examination. 

The schoolmasters who practically represented 
the case of the leading schools m the cone- 
spondence with Mr. Forster and the secretary 
of the Commission were the lieadmasteis of 
Marlborough and Sheiborne, Mr. Biadley and Mr. 
H. D. Harper. The foimer somewhat leluctantly 
assented to the Bill in its final shape, the latter 
with considerable readiness. 

When Bishop of London, Dr. Temple gave 
evidence before Mi. Biyce’s Secondary Education 
Commission 1 on July 6, 1894. His evidence is 
given m voL n of their report On some of 
the machinery suggested for oiganising secondary 
education his lecommendations weie, of course, 
affected by the establishment of Count) 7 - Councils 
and the development of higher grade schools m 
connexion with the elementary schools But in 
other respects he maintained his former views, e.g- 
against making secondary education free except to 
selected boys, and m favour of providing a system 
of exhibitions to be gained by competitive examina- 
tion. When asked whether the intimate knowledge 
on the part of exammeis and teachers of the boys 
within the school should enter into the decision, he 
leplied “that he should not object to the masters 
repoitmg how the boy acquitted himself in form 
through a certain period, but he should object very 
much to a boy’s goodness of character bemg taken 
into account ” 2 * 

The review which has thus been given of Dr. 
Temple’s opinions on educational matters has been 
for brevity’s sake necessarily limited both in the 
subjects dealt with, m the details, and m the 

1 See letter from the Right Honourable J Bryce, M P , Editor’s 

Supplement, vol 11 p 648 — Ed 

Set Educ Commission, Rep Evid vol n Q 3898 
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reasons. But so far ns it goes it ma) be taken ns 
a trustwortli) sunimnn In mam respects the 
opinions nre verv indicative of clmractcr He was 
a clergyman but recognised full) tlic di/lcrcnccs of 
opinion in the nation at large and the compre- 
hensiveness of the Church ot England He lind 
been a Go\ eminent officer nnd inspector and always 
thought tlmt he hod himself benefited greatl) b) 
his experience m that capacit) but while high!) 
valuing competent external examination and inspcc 
tion, he had no wish for English secondnr) educa 
tion being made stiff and uniform In bureaucratic 
methods and nuns. He had had opportunities of 
looking at education not in one or tw o schools onl) 
but in man) and was thus saved from the tempta 
tion of regarding onl) the interest of one localitv 
and one type, nnd could take a wide new of what 
the nation Irnd got, and what it required to get 
He Irnd liad a Imrd training as a bo) nnd had felt It 
strengthen Ins clinrncter nnd teach him tlmt wealth 
might do much but that industr) nnd nntnc force 
would do much more. He had taken high honours 
at Oxford in mathematics as well as classics, and 
wlule highl) appreciating the more humanistic 
culture of the latter nnd regarding Latin os a 
valuable bnk of schools both to one another nnd 
to the Universities, was read) to admit physical 
science, and had a strong belief in arithmetic both 
for its practical and educational uses and as an 
excellent examination test. And pcrlmps it is not 
quite fanciful to connect his constant advocacy of 
parents wishes, parents scruples, and parents right 
to share in the control of schools with his own 
strong and tender affection for lus mother and his 
gratitude for her care . 1 

1 Some additional particular*, on the more personal ride aa to the 
Knell er Hall period and Mr Temple ■ connexion with tbe Dnlreraltr 
Local Examination* will be found in the Ldltor a Supplement, ml. IL 
chap. IL * Discipline. — En. 
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CHAPTER I 


YPPOINTJtENT TO RUGBY 
Election — Condition of the school — Dr Cootlium. 

Ov November 12, 1857 the Trustees of the Rugbi 
Client) ordered tliat the Rciercnd 1 redenct 
Temple, SI A., be and is Itercb) appointed 
Headmaster of Rugbv School in the room of 
the Reverend Dr Goulbum, resigned " ’ 

The idea nos no new one to Sir Temple. As 
far bach as the time when Sir '1 nit was about to 
leave Hugh) for the Deanery of Carlisle, it hnd been 
pressed upon Sir Temple tliat lie ought to stand 
for the Headmasterslup In his speech in Como 
cation m February 1D03 5 Archbishop Davidson 
stated tliat in 1840 Sir Toit was ashed b) the 
Trustees to name to them the man who lie thought 
ought to be his successor On tins he wrote to 
Sir Temple, then at Kneller Hall, and told him his 
wish tliat he should succeed him. Sir Temple 
wrote n long letter m reply refusing at tliat time 
to stand , there was no post on earth, he said that, 

1 Extract from the minute* of the Truitec*. The Trnttecu present 
were Lord Denbigh. Lord Leigh Lord Ayletford Lord John Scott. Sir 
II. St. J Halford, Sir G. B. Adderic^ and Hr IL G. Wise oftiieae 
only the late Lord Leigh and Sir C. l£ Adderley (the late I xml Norton) 
■urviTod Dr Temple. 

* Gumrdlan, February 25 1003 p. 275. Upper Ilouao of Gouroca 
tiou. (The letter from which Axchbiabop Daridaon nunted ia now 
unfortunately loxt, but 1 htro the Arebbahopi authority for atailng 
that wh*t «m aaid by Mr Temple in the letter waa quite accurately 
•tated by him in Conrocation.— F E. K ) 
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as it seemed to him, he would so much like to fill, 
but for the present at least he was giving his life to 
the education of elementary school teachers, and 
therefore he asked that his name should not be 
put forwaid. 

As a lesult the election lay between Di. 
Goulburn, afterwards Dean of Norwich, an 
Etonian, and Mr. Lake, afterwards Dean of 
Durham, a Rugbeian, and supported by the 
Ainoldite tiadition. The choice of the Tiustees 
on that occasion fell on Dr Goulburn 

In 1857 anothei chance occuned of securing 
“ the post on earth ” that Mr Temple would most 
like to fill , again his friends piessed him to stand, 
and tins time circumstances were different , Kneller 
Hall had been closed in December 1855, and the 
tie that bound him to a duty from which “ most 
persons at the time were disposed to dissuade 
him ” 1 had been dissolved Dr. Tait, 2 now Bishop 
of London, renewed his pressure : — 

I have no hesitation (he wiote to the Trustees) in 
saying that I am acquainted with no man m England so lit 
for it as he 

But the most striking feature of the testimony 
which his friends gave of his fitness foi the post 
was the constantly lecumng piophecy that, by 
similarity of charactei, he would do for Rugby the 
work of another Arnold 

The appomtment of Mr Temple (tviites Mr Lingen) 
would maik an epoch in the pubhc education of this country 
not less notable than that which followed the appointment 
of Di Arnold 


1 Testimonials , Mr R, R W Lmgen, tlien Secretary to tlie Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education, the late Lord Lingen, the 
first representative of the Rugby masters on the reformed Governing 
Body under the Act of 1868 

2 Testimonials , Dr A C Tait, then Bishop of London, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
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Stanley the biographer of Arnold, Arthur 
Clougli* the Rugby poet nnd close college fnend 
of Mr Temple, nnd Matthew Arnold, representing 
the former time, nnd J C Shairp 1 nnd Charles 
Arnold, 5 representing the existing staff of masters, 
join in chorus — 

In the mcMt important qualities of n Bclioolmiwtcr (writes 
Dr Arnold's son). In tho union of piety energy, nnd cheerful 
nc**, in the faculty of cmenung the young, in the power of 
commanding at once the rcapcct ana the affection of tho*c 
under his charge, Mr Temple, more than anj other man 
whom I have ever known, resembles, to the best of my 
observation and judgment, in) late father * 

The future Headmaster might well have taken 
heart from these testimonials, but, with character 
istic self-control lie ne%er even read them. 4 For 
Rugby , therefore, he stood and to Rugby he came. 

ihe Rugby of the fifties was in the trough of 
the wa\e it still had behind it the impetus of a 
great past, which earned it on despite a certain 
want of harmony between the existing regime and 
the days of Arnold and Tait In Dr Goulbum it 
had for its chief a master, os his biographer says, 1 
free from the liberalising associations of recent 
Rugby ” and, despite the inherent goodness of the 
man, the populanty of the school os judged by 
the pressure of boys entenng liad diminished. 

1 J C. Shairp matter, lfU0-fi7 at thla time Shairp had already 
gone to St Andrew* to take up hla profearonMp there but he write* 
to Temple (Norember 10 18157) ou know I am «till a Rugby 
matter and hare till Chrirtma* to decide whether I ttajr here or 
return If I tee my way here I don t think 1 ahall return though I 
much regret not to hare a year or more of work with yon llow 
I ahould have hailed your ad rent a year or two earlier 

’C.T Arnold matter. 1841 78. 

* Teatimonial* Mr Matthew Arnold then Profeaaor of Poetry at 
Oxford. 

4 iliat Temple, m 1887 while allowing the original testimonial* to a 
gueet at the Schoolhouae told her that Dr Temple had neror aeon 
them. 

1 Rer B, Compton ■ Memoir qf Dean GonSram p 37 
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Under the older headmasters, Ingles and Wooll, 
the school had several times approached 400 , 
Arnold had kept the school down by limiting the 
number of boys not on the foundation , under Tait 
the restriction had been lemoved, and the numbers 
had become little short of 500, but by 1856 they 
had fallen again to about 800. 

It is always difficult to account foi the ebb and 
flow of a school The morale of the school was 
still sound, the masteis lemaikable for teaching 
power , the hst of honours can beai comparison 
with almost any epoch , and yet the school had 
gone down. 

Often in later days in private talk, and notably 
on one public occasion at Rugby, Ur Temple bore 
testimony to the impress of his own personal 
character which his predecessor had left on the 
school : — 

I remerabei well (Archbishop Temple said), 1 when unveil- 
ing in Rugby Chapel a memorial window to Di. Goulbuin, 
how deeply I was stiuck, aftei I had been here a very short 
time, with the deep leligious impression that he (Dr Goul- 
bum) had made upon the whole school, and especially on the 
Sixth Foim When he went away there were not a few 

who loved him well , and since that time not a few have 
learnt to look back upon the teaching that he gave them 
with deep gratitude that so true and leally heavenly minded 
a man should have once taken such a part m influencing 
then lives 

In this recognition of Ui. Goulburn’s peisonal 
charactei, all who knew Rugby m the fifties will fully 
jom , but undoubtedly the school m geneial felt the 
want of a stronger hand m discipline, and of a moie 
reforming spnit in oigamsation, while the Sixth 
Form turned to the more trenchant teachers among 
the assistant masters foi the intellectual stimulus 
which they failed to get from the Headmastei. 

1 October 1, 1898 
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Thus then, while the Headmasters influence was 
centred in the chapel, the power of the tutor rooms 
had over asserted itself T S Evans, the dear old 
‘Tom "of many a Rugby story , and E. W Benson,' 
marvellous in Ins attraction to the elder boys, were 
the Headmaster s lieutenants m the classical teach 
ing of the Sixth , while the housemasters, such ns 
G G Bradley Charles Evans, and Robert May or 1 
were, ns it were, barons under a meduevnl king, 
the housemaster had grown to be an tmpertum in 
tmpcrio. 

Radical reform in financial matters was greatly 
required the existing scale of salaries had grown 
up without regard to a fair distribution of income 
among the older and the younger men The school 
buddings were adapted to classical teaching only, 
and there w ere no special rooms for teachers of other 
subjects, although Rugby had been one of the first 
public schools to introduce subjects other than pure 
classics. 

The curriculum required reorganisation , it was 
stall possible for a boy to get through three years 
at the school without a single lesson in French or 
in science.' 

At the time of coming to Rugby to take up 
this great work, Frederick Temple was m the 
pnme of life he completed his thirty sixth year 
nine days after lus appointment to Rugby No 
wonder that the widow of Dr Wool], the last 
Headmaster but three, expressed her disappoint 
ment, when he called upon her at not seeing a 
more elderly man. How were the mighty fallen 
from the bewigged if less sturdy figure of the 
Headmaster of her remembrance 1 To Rugby Mr 

1 T 8. Erana, muter 1847-82 E. W Benaon 1832-58. 

* G G Bradley 1840-68 C. Emu 1848-02 R. B. Major 
1846-ea 

* 1 apealc from my own experience. French mi not tanght aboro 
the Middle School and no boy eoold learn German aa well aa adenee. 
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Temple bi ought with him his widowed mother. 
The beauty of the 1 elation ship that existed between 
mother and son taught a lasting lesson to all that 
had the good fortune to enter the inner ciicle 
of the Schoolhouse With her, too, theie came 
Miss .Tennetta Octavia Temple, the youngest of his 
sisters, Ins senior by two yeais, who, throughout his 
masteislnp, managed the household, and exercised 
over those who came in contact with hei at the 
Schoolhouse an influence differing m kind from 
that of her biothei, but sensibly affecting the 
welfare of the school. 



CHAPIER II 

hkadmastj* r \ni) inns 

Reminiscence* by Mr H Lee Mimer Mr II K. Hmntnond 
the Rer Arthur Butler — Dr Temple a view* as to the 
curriculum of * public *c!kx>1 

Into such a school strong!) mastered, and >et 
worked at great waste of power confuscdl) and 
unequoll) financed, and ) et with great possibilities, 
and with nil the depression of falling numbers and 
the financial loss caused by emptung boarding 
houses, came the new Headmaster 

Since llugb) had trembled as tradition still has 
it, at the advent of a \ oung man of the name of 
Arnold who was to change the face of education 
all through the public schools of England,” 1 * * there 
had been no such fluttering of the dovecotes as 
preceded Mr Temples coming His reception 
shall be given m the words of one of the Sixth 
Form boys of the Schoolhouse 5 — 

Two testimonies from very different quartern had some- 
what modified the distrust I felt of my future Headmaster 
in 1857 a distrust which arose from the fact tliat lie was 
not Dr GouJbum a choice, and from a vngno rumour which 
trickled into the passages of the Schoolhouse that he was 
determined to level down Rugby to the position of law- 
known grammar schools. The first of these testimonies 


1 Stanley a Life Dr Arnold n. 4S (7th ©d.). 

1 Henry Lee W*mer boy 1834-60 master 1864-85. 
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was given by Canon Stanley, as be then was, of Canterbuiy, 
who, on my announcing to him, with full assurance of 
sympathy, that Rugby was going to lose Dr Goulbum, had 
replied at once — “ Then now you will have the best Head- 
master m England, Mr Temple of Balliol 11 This was 
confirmed m the course of my going home foi the holidays, 
when I met a pupil-teachei from the National School at 
Walsmgham, who accosted me with the statement that I 
was going to have as my Headmaster his old Principal at 
Kneller Hall 1 

I had seen Mi Temple between these two occasions, 
having paid a visit to Dr Goulburn’s study with that object 
decently veiled, and had intercepted the outgoing and in- 
coming Headmasters at the foot of the Schoolhouse stall’s 
The one, dignified, sweet-voiced, cassocked, almost pompous , 
the other with a wide shirt-front, a laspmg voice, and an 
elastic spring as he bounded up the stans , what a conti ast 1 
a contrast almost altogethei unfavourable to my young 
mind Yet this latter was destined in a few weeks to take 
possession of my heart as of so many otheis, and to hold it 
with an ever deeper awe and reverence foi the rest of our 
two lives 

But that did not come at once On the first night of the 
new term, as we were gathered foi evening piayers at the 
Schoolhouse, some sixty of us sitting, as the custom then 
was, on the tables, with oui feet on the foi ms, while the 
Sixth called us over, there entered, carrying his own candle- 
stick, instead of being preceded by a butlei to bow reveren- 
tially as his master passed into the hall, our new Doctor-to-be , 
and, with one look of surprise at the attitude of his futuie 
pupils, instantly calmed as he saw the giave look of the 
Sixth awaiting him at high table, began prayers at once 
Prayers over, we stood up to wait for our housemaster to 
pass out first, which he did, only saying, simply “I hope 
we shall soon come to know one another well Good-night ” 
This was our first introduction 

We soon found that we had to do with a stiong and 
humorous man, absolutely fair and simple m method, as 
penetrating as truth itself m his judgments , and, though it 
was remarked playfully that his alpaca gown would be the 
better if it caught less often m the coal-ban ow as he humed 


1 An anecdote from tins conversation is given by Mr Roby in tbe 

previous Memoir, p 101, note 2 — Ed 
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into school, wc felt hi* natural dignity, nnd the era of hero 
worship ioon set in Humour there wns, too of hi* haring 
told the new lx>r* who nmred nt the IIou«o on that first 
night, that lit “could run n hundred ynrds rhinb a tree or 
jump a brook with any of them" and the first idea, tlmt 
our new I lend mas ter wm bragging, was soon dispelled hy 
tin. report that lie lint! climbed man) of the elms in the 
Close after locking up. 

The rumour to which Mr Lee Warner alludes 
was b\ no means a false one. In after >cars Dr 
Temple would tell the stor) of how lie liad been 
struck, on his nrmal at the temptation which the 
old elms in the Close oflcrcd to nn\ one fond of 
climbing and the danger which the manifest 
insecurity of some of them threatened to the bo) 
who succumbed to the temptation. So before 
issuing an edict on the matter, he went out under 
cover of the gloaming and climbed c\cry tree 
m succession A further illustration of Dr 
Temples climbing propensities is gt\cn in the 
Life of Archbtxhop Jicnxon 1 where Mr Penn) of 
Wellington College, is quoted as writing — 

Bcn«on utw very fond of taking hi* guest* to see it (n 
magnificent I>ccch tree nt Wellington C ollege) and took an 
early opportunity of showing it to Temple. Temple admired 
it very much, find after looking nt it for no me time cltno nt 
I mnd and at n di (stance cried out to Henson “I ain't rant 
the temptation — look out!" nnd beforo Henson could turn 
round lctnplc had mnden rurii nnd n lenp, nnd was scrambling 
up the bole of the tree. In a few second* lemplc liau 
succeeded in reaching the first stage whence the magnificent 
limbs diverge in all directions, and wns grinning with delight 
nt his success. 

No doubt the great physical strength which 
their master was known to ha\e at command wns 
to his bovs one of the first sources of attraction 
They looked with wonder at the stride of a man 

1 The life ef Edward White Beneon, roL 1 p. 18o. 
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who could walk eighteen miles m three horns. 
Theie was nothing about him of the modem 
athlete : it was merely that it came naturally to 
him to be strong m body as he was in mind, and 
the cricket or football player felt himself in the 
presence of one who knew all about the athlete’s 
craft, and could hold his own with him there as 
m other thmgs. To resume Mi. Lee Warner’s 
recollections : — 

It is haid, at this distance of time, to describe what he 
was as a teacher or form-mastei He took the 'whole Sixth 
Foim together foi many lessons, where now it is divided under 
two 01 thiee masters, and he often seemed nidiffeient to 
practices the oidmary mastei would not tol eiate, 01 to 
ignorance of lessons which should have been piepaied I 
lemembei on one occasion the blade of a knife, with which I 
was lounchng an It on my little table, flying on to his book 
as he sat not fai off, and Ins merely remarking, “That will 
keep you attentive now ” But I felt the look of Ins keen eyes 
as he said it Often, too, he would put on a boy to tianslate 
a passage winch he had obviously not prepared, and would 
be content with exposing him to the humiliation of levealmg 
his ignorance, and keeping the whole form waiting a quaiter 
of an hour for release to breakfast If the culpnt was an 
athlete, he would illustrate his failure by some well- 
lemembeied mistake some days befoie m the click et 01 
football field His own translations were even, if not 
bnlliant 

Probably the best effect of his teaching was the impiession 
he cieated of the general chaiacter of an author’s meaning 
and style, and of the possibility of mastering it But the 
analyses of chapters and books which he made m oui 
piesence weie the most masteily and illuminating weapons 
he used for our instruction Whethei it was Lucretius 01 
Thucydides, Guizot or de Tocqueville, Plato 01 St Paul, it 
was marvellous how it all fell into shape m oui minds , and, 
m the same way, if he was looking ovei an essay, eg on the 
advantages of Narrow-mindedness 01 the Possible Results of 
Hannibal’s Victory, he would sum up with encoui aging 
lucidity It was curious that a man, who himself had 
learned Euclid from his mothei, w r ho never piofessed to 
understand it, was never weaiy of insisting on the danger of 
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teaching boys too much at a time. “All your questions are 
too hard," he would say to his young masters, M Whj do 
you frighten your boys so?” he once laid m their very 
presence to a new arrival who prided himself on his power* 
of discipline. His method of teaching was to create an 
impression of ease in the task, whilst carefully disentangling 
all the difficulties. Perhaps the atmosphere of serenity ana 
cheerfulness in which wo did our work gave Rugby boys that 
excess of confidence which has sometimes been urged against 
them. But it mode the passage from lessons to leisure less 
obvious, and encouraged os to listen to our Doctors 
instruction as willingly in the Close or the drawing room, 
where he was backed by the intelligence of Miss Temple, as 
in the library 1 And what did he not make interesting to 
us? "Whether he was discussing the claims of the House 
of York, as against Dr Kennedy who was a "strong 
Lancastrian” or the findings of the Public School Com 
mission with W E. Forster or Theodore Walrond or game 
laws or University tests or the causes of the American Civil 
War or relating his experiences at Balliol under Dr 
Jenkyns or an account of his walk from Oxford to Rugby 
where Dr Arnolds butler had almost dismissed him as a 
tramp, had it not been for Arthur Stanley’s interference, — he 
took pains to amuse his youthful guests, and threw a halo 
of impartiality around every question he dealt with. His 
hearers stood on the threshold of life, and were made to feel 
that that life was worth Imng 

The three things that I associate most m my mind with 
those days of our great Headmaster are his cheerfulness, hi* 
thoroughness, and his impartiality I used occasionally to 
take walks with him and I would sometimes ask a question 
which produced a long silence. How I dreaded those 
silences 1 They set me to wonder whether I had asked a 
wrong question, or asked it wrongly when, suddenly he 
would, begin to answer, having arranged his thoughts, and 
ha nog also secured that mine were m order Questions on 
religious subjects he would often answer by a quotation, 
notabl) from Clough’s poems, among which he was specially 
fond of the line* — 

It fortifies my aonl to know 

That, though I perish Truth Is so 
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The old library was then the Sixth Form school. 
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That, how so e’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip. Thou dost not fall 3 

Or, as he would sum it up, “ I am sure that as long as you can 
get along with broad, simple truths, you are quite right to 
keep to them ” At other times he would break off into talk 
on farming, butter-making, and his boyish experiences on the 
furrows, though he very seldom talked of himself 

It was marvellous how he found time to do other things 
besides his school woik The mother who was too poor to 
hire a nurse to lift her sick son will testify how he came day 
after day, as soon as he discoveied hei need, to the Bilton 
Road, after his third lesson with the Sixth, to do it for her 
The Rugby cobbler who believed m total abstinence found 
an Oxford First-Class man who allowed him, after some 
years of argument, to convince him that it was his duty to 
abstain also The woi king-man who wished to start a Land 
Society found a ready welcome and a ready-made sketch of 
rules m the Doctor’s study The Local Board that thought 
they understood water-supply, being practical men, found 
that an ounce of theory might be well mixed with pounds 
of experience. The Liberal candidate felt himself leproved 
m the presence of a man who made a party nobler whilst he 
repudiated its methods 

It all seemed so easy m those days He took everything 
m his stride, as he had done his eighteen Welsh miles m 
three hours before breakfast It is only as time has gone on 
and his pupils have met the insincerity, the hurry, and the 
ineffectiveness of the world, that they have realised what it 
was early m life to come across a strenuous, unprofessmg, 
steady worker, who took his work as a matter of course, 
because he was rooted on a rock of self-repression and con- 
viction But to leave Rugby was not to lose him, the 
laborious fidelity with which he kept up with his old pupils 
by correspondence at Rugby itself, and afterwards, when he 
had exchanged Rugby for tus bishoprics or archbishopric, is 
attested by the literary stores of many an old Rugbeian 


Clough’s Poems , p 76 The tie between Temple and Clough was 
close to the end of his life Temple used a pocket Virgil that had been 
Clough’s, and at the end of which was written, in the poet’s own hand, 
two stanzas of his earliest poem, ce Comevback again, my olden heart,” 
with some variations from the received text 
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]*cl us turn hick from recollections uhirli linxc 
earned u s on snmculmt tick mid the cirh tlnwof 
the hcndmnslcr>luj) 

The follmwiif, nceount of the tciehuiL is hr II 
( Hnrh t nflcrwnnk Ilcmtmnstcr of Sctll>crph . — 

1 or Nn vnr* mxl « Hnlf 1 Jwd the jrmdrge of twing in 
l hr S* III I orm *t Itu^hv ondcr Dr 'IrmpV and of **-nng 
and hearing him dvr hr da> n hr taught u da ir» ilivinitx 
hi tort 1 grognphr i r mathematic*, Of what tint imdlrgr 
*n wmc at u at In t Irul a <hm cemw-um tirr nt thr tlmr 
few nrolntitv lutl man* Unn tint Hut fortr rear*, while 
Uiev lutxr dulled the rrndJrrtian of manr ilrLatts »hirh 1 
Mould glndh recall ftrr thr |mr|K**e« nf thi skrlrlg havr mih 
clcrutd mv ijerreptfun* of ht* grratnr* a a man tn which 
mi much nf in a gTratnex a* a tradirr w* due 

It wa gmemllr ItrhrTnt and I hate heard it a w*rtr*l on 
w!mt Homed to Iw pH*! nutlmrita that Dr Temple on 
Iwing «| j*ointn! to tin- hrodma tmhip of Hughr inline 
dmlelv m* 1 Itimwlf thr In l of rending through nil thr 
da\ ical author* tint rrrr enter into a k-IiooI curriculum 
The statement, mj|| not mtn ituprxduhle to tlitnc who twir 
milted lir con taut intercourse Mitli him hi hoc of work 
and hi power of accompli Idug it rotudh I crlinjM he did 
not iiuitr rr-iJiw Mm*r|f how grmt tint jtowrr w*s or how 
►nuill a dvtre of it wa jMwsovnl In Mime of «*. At nn* 
rat* our cla iml lr*»ott were long 120 hnr* of m Greek 
pirn,* fur in Inner or Mn-cntl jngi-* of C irero or of Plain 
lie knew tint minute | joint* of *r)m)nr»hip wrrr lwing 
attended to In mini) of our private tutor*, and hr tlie in 
eon i j nimble scholar* who liad the hulk of thr rom|wMitmn 
in hi* hand*; conM«<|uentlv In ilouhtlm fill wtfr in homing 
u» forward at n ajwod lint ennhh'd u* to gnln tlmt which i 
mi often lost !n eln teal work nt school nnnieh a ptirral 
comprehension of a treatise or a pin) though lie might 
thereh) Ik. taxing tin. power* of the dower thinker* to the 


1 Henry tieorjre Hart boy ia>fWC afterward* Master at Harrow 
and Ifeodma ter of S*dbrrKh 

* Another old ItagbeLan add* i It wa* a marvellous thlojc to hear 
Lltn take the OiorpHoroe ja t a wimple teat without a note eieept a 
reference hero and them tn lil* Leo in I fa I writing, and translate It ju l 
a* it stood with a complete disregard of etaend*tlnn*. M 

1 Thomas Handera bran* master 1UI“4E afterward* IVofeawir of 
(Jrtrk In Durham Uplrendty 
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utmost, or even causing them to drop out of the lace for a 
time Pei haps the lessons that left the deepest impression 
upon the Sixth Form weie those m divinity and historj. 
In these, as m the classical lessons, he carried his heareis 
along rapidly, and of necessity left behind the inattentive 
or the incompetent But if a boy had even average abihty 
and a real desne to learn, he had great opportunities 
Eveiythmg m these lessons — or rathei lectures, lor a ques- 
tion was seldom, ll ever, put to the Foim duimg them — was 
clearly and succinctly expiessed, and might reasonably have 
been judged intelligible to eveiy member of the Form If, 
however, a boy, whethei by his own fault 01 not, failed to 
keep up with the teachei, he might not get another chance 
of recovering what he had missed, for the pace was too great 
to allow of much repetition 

On the whole, the Form attended well Our reveience 
and love for the man were so great that v e requned no other 
stimulus to fix our minds on all that fell from his lips And 
we had no other stimulus, for Dr Temple nevei seemed 
consciously to aim at aiousmg our intei est and engaging our 
attention Other teachers might lesort to vigilance 01 
severity m order to ensure the lattei , to exciting tales or 
diamatic display to secure the former He simply poured 
forth his thoughts m a mighty stream, which, while it might 
leave a few stianded on the shore, carried the mam body of 
the Form with it 

His lectuies on the Old and New Testaments were simple, 
graphic, and suggestive , but deeply as he could stir our 
hearts m the pulpit, he seldom used, the divinity lesson as 
an opportunity for a sermon I feel sure that this was due 
to that chivalrous reluctance to excite our emotions which 
was so noticeable m him In chapel, of course, it was other- 
wise There he must needs utter the deepest thoughts that 
weie m his heart, and he uttered them — often with the 
tears streaming down his face — m a manner that went 
straight to the heaits of his hearers But school was not 
chapel, and theie I believe that he refrained of set purpose, 
and sometimes piobably not without effort, from giving full 
vent to his feelings His aim m school, if I understand it 
rightly, was primarily to instruct us, and to appeal to our 
intelligence rather than to our emotions 

In the history lessons he discarded the shorter text-books 
(which, however, were few in those days) in favour of such 
works as Robertson's Charles the Fifth, or Motley's Dutch 
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JRrpttbhc In these, as in the classical work, our lessons were 
long and we were naked few question*. Hence it depended 
on ourselves whether we rend the text dilfgcnU) or not 
The I won consisted of ft mastcrh analysis, dictated b) Dr 
Temple slowly enougli to be written down In thexe who wen 
in earnest. We crnglit to have *upnlemonted it b\ n careful 
re-perusal of the text in the light shed by the orderJ\ 
arrangement of event* and argument* provided bv the 
analysis. But it must be confessed that few of us found 
time to make this use of our notebooks, at anv rate, until 
tho half yearly examination was impending for Temple, 
however, was not satisfied with books of idston pure and 
simple. During the year* that I wn* in the Form 1 remember 
that we read much of Blackitone* C ommmfanrj, and of dc 
Tocqucvilles Democrocy in Amerten both of whidi, under 
his powerful handling, were chafed full with interest for us, 
and undoubted!) widened our idea* and stimulated our 
intelligence. 

I was asked to writo down ni) recollections of Dr Temple 
ns a teacher and I have attempted to accomplish the task 
but I find it Impossible In hi* case to dissociate the teacher 
from tho man. It was because he wn* *o great a man tliat 
be exercised such power as a teacher 1 ort\ year* ago 
Robert Browning was on I) just becoming known, and none 
of us, perhaps, had seen his poems. But few in the Sixth 
Form, I venture to think when first the) read tho lines— 

Wo that had loved Iiira so followed him honoured him. 
Lived In hi* mild and magnificent eye 
Learned hi* great language, caught lib dear accent* 

Made him our pattern to Jive and to die 1 1 — 

could have foiled to *ec in them, drawn with startling 
fidelity, the imago of another Leader who will never bo lost 
to those whom ne once led 

Probably it was lus masterly power of analysing 
a difficult author that made the deepest impression 
on the Sixth. Mr B E. Hammond* writes as 
follows 

1 Browning * Lfrkm The Lo*i Loader 

* B 07 1860-01 afterward* H la tori cal Loctnrer at Trinity CoDeg* 
Cambridge. 
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You ask me how Temple impressed, me m his work as a 
teacher I think he was the greatest teacher I ever knew 
among living men He taught us methods of teaching our- 
selves Every teacher worthy of the name makes his pupils 
desire to teach themselves Temple showed his pupils how 
to do it He used to analyse every didactic or historical 
work that we read m Form, whether it was Plato’s Philebus, 
or Cicero’s Tusculan Questions, or Hallam’s Constitutional 
History , or Thucydides, or Herodotus, 01 Livy , and hoys 
could learn how to analyse any other work The subjects 
that he set for essays sometimes related to extremely difficult 
questions as “ Nihil est in mtellectu nisi quod pnus fuit m 
sensu ”, or “ The unity of a science lies m the idea from 
which it starts, the unity of an art m the object at which it 
aims ” (he set these two while I was in his Form) In com- 
menting on my essays weekly, he was admirable m exposing 
any inconsequence m thought, 01 wobbling m the meaning 
of words. ' 

This power of analysing an author lay at the 
base of his classical as well as of his other teaching. 
In teaching Latin prose there was the same manly 
grip , he brushed aside what was unimportant in 
the passage to be translated, and went straight to 
the heart of the sense, putting it m the fewest 
possible words. 

His teaching of history left a deep impression on 
his boys, not only from the clearness of his know- 
ledge and the analysis of facts, but from the broad 
view which he took of the world’s progress, and his 
recognition of that which was truly great. 

So, too, his lessons on the Bible weie an epoch in 
the education of the Sixth , they were not made, as 
Mr. Hart has told us, to take the place of his chapel 
teaching, but they were a revelation of what the 
Bible really was, and gave to the study of the Old 
and New Testaments a new reverence and a new 
hope. 

Still, amid all this appreciation there is a con- 
sensus of agreement among those who knew his 
teaching well, that Hr. Temple had not the qualities 
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of an ideal classical teacher fids g<Kr> sonic unj 
to justify Uic cnticisnis tlrnt were current nt the 
time nt the UrmcrMtics ns to Temples rough and 
read) scholars. If** to quote Dr lex Hlnhc, 1 
Arnold lind not Temples |>ositivc shrewdness, 
Temple had not Arnold s consummate litcran taste 
and shill** Revert lie I css from the c\ idcncc of Ins 

f iupds, it would appear tlmt insight was ns much 
ils charactcnsUc as shrewdness. 

So too, Mr Arthur JJutlcr * who as house-tutor 
wns in close contact with the Schoolhousc Sixtli 
in the carls dass of his hcntlmastership writes with 
some qualification — 

Po*«jbly he nerer became n renllr great teacher In the 
highest scii'-c. His moral force more remarkable than 
his htcrory or reholastic enthusiasm. He wo* trntrv of the 
•tnlcMnan and ruler defiling with thing proent, than th( 
man of imagination Iran porting hn hearer* into time* long 
iwu>scd nwa\ He tnw most efftadne In divinity ond history 
lesson* I remember Ikjw the Sixth felt the itowtr ami 
stirring inllucnce of his lecture* on SL John and I rememlicr 
n!v> how Ik? *j>oke of Thucydides history or the ‘•yrnniMii 
expedition ns w bringing a lump intc» one* throat you 
could hardly get through it.” 

So ngain Archdeacon E. l» Sandford m his 
address on Dr Temple to the present generation 
of Itugby boys, admits* — 

Perhaps there wero some limitation* hero he had not, I 
think, the stimulating power of Bradley a* n classical teacher 
nor Benson* delicacy of intellectual touch nor did ho 
inspire on the literary aido but his broad human treatment 
of intellectual subject* was a dentil blow to pedantry nnd it 
held out a hope of mental salvation oven to tne dull. More- 
over, it broadened the intellectual interest and outlook of 


1 Sermon In W ells Cathedral Christmas Day, 1002. 

* Arthur Grar llutler boy 18I4-M master 1OA8-02 afterward* 
Headmaster ofllalleybury 

* Address on I>r Temple In New Hop School Rue by, by R. O 
Sandford Arrhdeeeoa of r reter 1008 p. 0 
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the pupil in many ways Theie is many a man now living 
who fiist learnt horn Temple an interest m politics on their 
wider side, a sympathy with social problems, 01 rathei, 
shall I say, sympathy with the conditions of the lives of poor 
, ' people , who fiist learnt from him to be keen for progress 
and yet to leverence contmuity m national life , first learnt , 
from him to love history, but to search it rather for 
principles than precedents , first learnt from him resolutely 
to look at both sides of a question before making up the 
mind, and with equal resolution to stand to the conviction 
when the judgment was foi med , from him we learnt to keep 
the judgment it may be m lifelong suspense on doubtful 
points, while all the time holding to and walking by the 
light that was given , to be m bondage to no party 
allegiance , and to reverence conscience as the voice of God 

And if m his teaching Dr. Temple leahsed all 
this, he reached his own ideal : scholar, mathe- 
matician, and keen student of science as he was, he 
yet felt that the object of the highest teaching was 
t to teach not about words 01 things, but about men. 
He could teach the highest mathematical set of 
the* Sixth how to get out geometucal problems in a 
way that few specialists could have done ; but yet 
he realised the limitations of mathematical teach- 
ing He could recogmse that “the perfect and 
peculiar beauty of the classical literature will always 
put it at head of all othei,” and yet he would not 
let a classical lesson degenerate into a mere discus- 
sion of grammatical han -splitting. What he set 
befoie himself as the object of his classical lessons 
at this time is cleaily set foith m one of his answers 

to the Royal Commissioners m 1861 1 : — 

* 

It is an accident, but I think a most fortunate accident, 
that m England the study thus chosen to take the lead m 
our highest education has been that of the classics 

I should not be prepaied to maintain that the only 
possible system of education for all results m this country is 
one based on the classics But I assume that the schools 


1 Public Schools Commission, 1884, vol 11 , Answers, p 311 
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commonly called the public schools nrc to mm rri the highest 
kind of education .nnd to give that education I think the 
classics deddedlv the be.t instrument When we liave to 
choo<c between literature mathematic*, and physical science 
the plea ndrnnccd on behalf of the two latter f» utility 
Tliev supply n man with tools for future work Mans chief 
business it la said is to subdue nature to his purposes, and 
these two studies show him how Those who u'c tills plea 
seem to forget that the world In which we live consist* 
quite as much of the men and women on it* surface as of tin 
earth and its constituent materials If am man were io 
analyse his own life he wonld find tlwt he nnd far more to 
do with Ids fellow men tlrnn with anything else. And if 
therefore, we are to choo-c a stud} which shall pre-eminently 
fit a mail for life, it will be tliat which shall best enable him 
to enter into the thought*, the feelings tlic motive* of his 
fellow*. 

The rial defect of mathematics and physical science as 
instruments of education is tliat tlicy have not any tendencj 
to humanise. Such studies do not make a man more human, 
but simply more intelligent Physical science licsidc* giving 
knowledge, cultivates to koine degree the love of order and 
bcoutv Mathematics give a very admirable discipline in 
precision of thought Hut neither of them can touclf the 
•tnctly human part of our nature. The fact is that all 
education really comes from intercourse with other minds. 
Tlie desire to supply bodily needs nnd to get bodily comforts 
would prompt even a solitary human being (if ho lived long 
enough) to acquire some rude knowledge of nature. Hut 
this would not make him more of a man. Tlwt which 
supplies the perpetual spur to tho whole human race to 
continue Incessantly adding to our stores of knowledge, 
that which refines and derates and docs not educate merely 
the moral, nor merely tho Intellectual faculties, but the 
whole man, is our communion with each otlicr and the 
highest study is tliat which mast promotes this communion 
by enlarging its sphere, by correcting and purifying its 
influence*, by giving perfect and pure models of what 
ordinary experience can, for the most port, only show in 
adulterated and imperfect forms. So far as the study 

selected can influence tho result (and it would be absurd to 
deny that it* influence must be great), that study will do 
so most which most familiarises a boys mind with noble 
thoughts, with beautiful images, with the deeds and the 
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words which great men have done and said, and all others 
have admired and loved 

This was the ideal Mr. Temple set before 
himself as a teacher at Rugby. The words were 
weighty then, and they are weighty now. It may 
be well that they be considered before reasons 
of utility and economy have ousted the study 
of classics from every grammar school m the 
country. 
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CHAPTER III 

ML TFMPLE AND TIIF MASTFHS 

Itecollectkmi of the Her Arthar BatJer I)r Jex Blake Mr 
E. A Scott Canon J M Wilson — Mas ten Meeting*. 

From tlie impression Mr Temple mnde on the 
bora, let us turn to that which he mnde upon Ins 
colleagues. Some vacancies occurring m the older 
stair with the rapid rise in numbers, brought 
several new masters in the early years. Among 
the first appointments were two old Itugbemns, 
T W Jex Blake, who in his turn became Head 
master of Rugby and A. G Butler w ho left in a 
few years to start Hadcybur) J M Wilson the 
Senior W rangier of 1850 to whom fell among other 
services to Rugby, the first reorganisation of 
science work in the new laboratory , and J W T 
Vecqueray the foreigner whom generations of 
boys recognised os more than an average English 
man — excellent choices, and show ing that the new 
master could pick lus men welt 1 

Some of these shall tell the tale of Ins earlier 
years at Rugby , and first should be taken the 
recollections of Arthur Butler written down as far 
back as 1888, at the suggestion of Miss Temple, 

1 T \V Jex Blulfc, row Dean of Well* mwrtflr 1858-00 A. G 
Butler aftemrdj JIe*dm»iter of n*Ueyburr, ranter, 1858-0* J 11 
WTleon hott Oikxi of Worcester meeter 1858-70 J 'V J Vttwocr»r 
mMter 1850-1001 


m 
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with a view to such a memoir as the present , and, 
though not absolutely a contemporaiy document, 
yet put together befoie the vividness of memory 
had passed away : — 

I lemember, as freshly as if it had happened yesterday, 
my first meeting with Dr Temple m his study in the 
Schoolhouse at Rugby, and how at the first sight he took 
possession of me with his look of power, intelligence, kind- 
ness, and good-humoui. We conveised a little about the 
school and my new duties, and then he left me nith the 
feeling on my part that under him every one must, and 
would, do his best His way of training a new master was 
simple and effective A few days after his anival he would 
go and himself take a class m the mastei ’s presence, handling 
and teaching the Form m a manner which was full of 
instruction to a new-comei Above all, I remember how 
he wakened up the dull and sluggish boys at the bottom, 
leaving them, m many cases, half-way up the Form, astonished 
at their own performance Then, after about three-quarters 
of an hour, he would lea\e, and, 'with a sigh of relief, the 
sluggish boys began again to gravitate towards the bottom. 
This piocess was repeated once 01 twice moie m the first 
month , and then he would come in, unexpected as befoie, 
and let the mastei himself take the lesson, while he stood 
by Then would probably follow, when the boys were gone, 
a few questions, lemarks, and suggestions from him, and 
the new master felt well started, both as to knowledge of 
the standard expected from his Foim, and the way to teach 
and manage it Much, of couise, remained to learn for 
many a month and year, but the lines weie drawn, and 
a feeling of friendly confidence established between the 
assistant and the headmastei 

In my case the occasion of this last visit is deeply 
engraven on my memory It was a very hot day, and I had 
taken off my master’s gown, fault No 1 , which he humor- 
ously noticed with an observant smile Secondly, we had 
come suddenly on a description of a bridge m Caesar, a 
passage full of technical terms difficult even for an advanced 
scholar. I had not prepared it, and boys and mastei alike 
floundered not a little He said not a woid. Suddenly, 
turning to him m despair, I remarked, “ It is very difficult ” 
“ Yes,” he said, with a merry smile, “ it seems so ” This 
was too much I returned to my task with a savage energy, 
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and finnlty landed tlie I orm nivnrlf ami ( rrvir* ann\ 
*ofd> arms* Uic rm*r 

During the fi\r vmr» tltnt I sen rd under I)r Ictiiplr I 
never rrmcnilxT a tune ohm thr mnfid nrr and enthu irv m 
of the ma tm for their chief slackened fur ft momtuL Hr 
wo* rv pent ml mini trator Ml tin* various part nf a 
complicated ►r'tcm wtot made hr him tn work tn Hr and 
comlbrlablr witlxnit hitch or hiiHlranrr mi a to pec thr 
idm of nn intelligent ontl self working machinr Hut hr 
•nu the active centre of it; «nd tn teaching in our several 
part* in the new ».v>trm, hr romlnnnl thr in* ten of detail 
common to nil »uctv> ful ftdmmi tmtioru with n chernr vigour 
nml ►vmpntltt’tlc tnalmcnt of difficulties which ifi lighted 
nml in piml rren one w lio runic alxuit him 

h errr one indtvd «h<i amt to Ills tudr was certain of n 
hmrtv welcome nml «» mn tnnt was tlir dmim of vi itor* 
tint ere wondmd Imw he pit through hi work Hut his 
jKJwer of work wa enormous. I have M-m him during an 
examination after dtting up tltnnigh a whole night, and 
working for eighteen con-crulire liour* ns bright nml 
cheerful at the cm! of it iw if hr hail done nothing He ju t 
pwrd hn homl out tin fno with a rapid mmeimnt ns if 
rubbing «wnr something nml then tumetl to mmi with the 
usual Mnih of klndlr greeting Hu con tnnt ami unfading 
chctnnevi in the mtd t of work, ami under pent pn> urr 
was lus >pcnnl cliamdcn lie It wo* partlv natuml jmrtlv 
n matter of dut\ with him I have hmnl him preach about 
iL M \ true Clin tinn sltnuld licnlinppv limn, mid lie should 
show lu linjljiilitM ill hh her " Jills mw hi teaching ami 
lu* example illu tinted iL llic unit thing hi rut seemed 
to wince under was tile attempt to resliscu s Mime [wist 
decision After full dctmti in a Master* Meeting lit put 
it matter aside It womitl him to reconsider iL iinkcnng 
wn* for old measures, not for new ‘mi I ruiietnlicr when I 
wa* gumg to I Fftflcyliury os Headmaster how Ik s|>okc to me 
most fedingl) ami most wughtilj, on till* subject. ‘Nut 
to look on, not to look bock to do your licst jour \cr\ beat, 
each day a* it comes, and leave nothing undone tliat the 
day will let you do Uwt wa* tlic wisest couiwe I nst and 
future arc alike in ( odu hands.'" So he said in words half 
(a* it* seemed) self conscious ludf admonitory and a* lie 
iniokc the team glistened on his check I did not, I was not 
likely to, forget them I should sn\ that he ltad before 
been speaking of somo of life* trials and dlsapjiolntincnt*. 
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m the way m which older men will sometimes speak to 
younger , and so the fire was ah eady kindled, the fountain 
prepared to flow And if his object was deeply to impress 
his hearer, he could not have adopted means more effectual 

It is needless to say how boys appreciated such a character 
as I have described When he first came they did not qmte 
■understand that one who looked so jolly could be also firm 
And I remembei the head of the Eleven once pressing upon 
him with some insistence the lequest for a holiday, which 

had already been lefused “ I think, , you did not notice 

that I had already said, No ” Theie was no mistaking the 
tone of the last woid, though the genial look here, as in so 
many cases often misunderstood, took away the sting And 
the story got about, and the Headmaster was understood to 
be strong as well as kind 1 

In all his dealings with boys he was simply admirable, 
ruling the school with a light but firm hand, very trustful, 
very patient, very good-tempered, very just , and lelymg on 
moial influences ana foice of character, lathei than on punish- 
ment and severity P umshment, indeed, though often n ecessar y 
even m small matters, and mexoiable as a last lesouice, came 
to be legarded by most of us almost as a confession of 
weakness “ If we had properly impressed boys there would 
be no need to punish.'” And so masters would sit in with 
lazy and dull boys, who had failed m their lessons, to hear 
them over again, shaming (it was to be hoped) the one and 
helping the other Such a method of punishment soon 
discriminates between the dull and lazy, who aie otherwise 
apt to be confounded. Moieover, m so doing, we weie only 
imitating Dr Temple I have known him, when hardly 
pressed himself, still find time to hear a lazy boy his lesson, 
day after day, before going into school He washed to 
try everything before punishing Sometimes, possibly, he 
earned his reluctance to punish too far, at least at the 
beginning of his Rugby life , but he succeeded to a rernai li- 
able extent m giving moral weight to punishment 2 and 


1 On another occasion, a boy high up m the school, presuming on a 
supposed slackening of the reins, was met with the remark, “ Conduct 
like that will alter the relation between us ” The rebuke was sufficient. 

2 An incident recorded by Canon J H Crowfoot (boy, 1855-60), m 
a sermon preached in 1903 in Rugby chapel, illustrates this point 
“ I had just got/’ says Mr Crowfoot, “ into the Sixth Form when Dr 
Temple came to Rugby Surely, seldom has there been a man so strong 
and simple, so tender and true He always treated us as if we were m 
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alro in making hi* own feeling* of right and wrong generally 
pervade the school 

Dr Jcx Bloke, now Dean of Wells, has also 
written out for me the recollections of Ins master 
ship which co\er a longer period than that of Mr 
Butler 1 

Dr Temple n appointed Headmaster of Bugb} 
November 1857, and on the day of hi* appointment I 
readied England from Itomc. ifcfon. Chrntnrn.% on the 
resignation of J C. Sliairp and of Benlmorc Compton, I 
wm offered and accepted the first vacancy on the Hugh) 
staff. When I)r Temple enme to take up hi* work at 
Itugb}, he administered, unconsciously a tnpic sliock to the 
local mind walking up from the station — in a * wallow tail 
coat — carrying hi* own bag Hut mnidh through *diool 
and town alike, lu* vigour of mind ami bod>, hi* contagious 
cheerfulnov*, hi* transparent genuineness, hi* pa.* ion for 
work and Ids power of con tin u mi* work impressed even 
one. Hi* religious fervour and preaching power were felt 
instantly in the school chapel and very *oon he held the 
school, maitcr* and bop alike, in hi* hand. 

The youngest member of the *taff except myself *a> 
Edward Whlto Benson, anhirt rn nd'da, whom I already 
knew well and recognising much difference of type and 
training between the two men, each so noble ami sincere 
each destined to be Primate of all England I wn* surprised 
to bo told bj the younger, “Temple* ideal of the Church of 
Christ appeal* to me strongb it 1* truer than Arnold 1 * I 
accept it almost entirely ” Ven *oon A G Butler joined 
the staff and hi* admiration of Temple wn* a* unbounded a* 
my own But *omo decision of the Headmaster — I cannot 
at all remember on wl»at point, or on wliat kind of point — 
made u* two junior* agree, that if Temple had only been on 
assistant master at an English Public School for a llttlo 
while, Temple would be a perfect Headmaster Nothing 


*11 respects what wo ought to be One day one of as soon after be had 
come proved nntnie to that trust. He begun to tmj k to as about It 
bat after a few words he pet hh head Into bis bands and broke down 
utterly In toorm. No one who wi* preaent will ever forget what be 
then felt'* 

1 Bee also a sermon b y Dr Jer Dialer preached In W ells Cathedral 
on Christmas Day 1002. 
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more mutinous than that ever ciossed our minds, and, 
working under Temple for nearly eleven yeais, it never 
occurred to me through those years that he was rough 

When Temple had been Headmastei about a couple of 
yeais, a semoi colleague at a Masters’ Meetmg remarked on 
the popularity of the school , and Temple said “ Ah, but 
some book by some one may check the populanty ” I could 
not conceive what he meant , but very soon came out a 
volume entitled Essays and Reviews The intense outburst 
of indignation among the leligious world, near the close of 
the Christmas holidays, brought on a feverish attack which 
kept Temple to his bed for a day, but before the school 
met the Headmaster was himself entirely A few weeks 
later a boy, who had just entered the Sixth Form, was 
exhorted from home not to be led astray from the true faith, 
and his reply was “ Deal Mother — Tefnple’s all right , but 
if he turns Mahometan, all the school will turn too ” That 
boy hved long enough to show great stiength of character, 
with marked capacity for affairs, rose to be Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, and President of the Board of 
Agriculture , and died, full of promise, April 28, 1903 , 
R W Hanbury 

Early in his headmastership Mrs Temple told me, with 
a glow of feehng, “ No one taught Dr Temple his Latin 
grammai , but I heard him say his lesson — I aid not know 
Latin ” Early also was the visit of the photographer from 
Leamington to take Mrs Temple “I cannot take that 
lady,” was his hasty exclamation , “ she will not stand still 
Fetch her a chair ” “ No , fetch me Freddy,” was the firm 

leply , and the Headmaster came at once to the spot, close 
to his study window and private dooi to the garden, gave 
Mrs Temple his arm, and looked fondly down upon her as 
she stood, steady now as a Cornish lock The photograph, 
taken m ’58 oi ’59, is peifect m execution as well as m 
motive , and still is fresh and clear as at first 1 

Eaily m the sixties the Public School Commission was 
appointed, and four of the Commissioners paid a visit to 
Rugby, never to be forgotten The Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Lyttelton, Henry Halfoid Vaughan (Piofessoi of 
Modern Histoi} r at Oxford), and W H Thompson, then 
Fellow and afteiwaids Master of Trinity, spent three oi four 
days at Rugby, m 1862 piobably They took great pains 


1 See Frontispiece 
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to understand our complicated, system, and looked upon our 
labour* m a \cry friendly spirit, treating u» with great 
cousideratcnew and care. At dinner at the School house I 
was placed next toW E Thompson, whose epigrams were 
many, and none of them unkindly Tho Report of the 
Commiftfloner* must have been of great help to the Head 
master Jn overcoming all lands of opposition to necessary 
change* c~g in facilitating on increase in the numbers 
and value of the ten scholarships already establithed by the 
master* In suggesting rearrangement of the distribution of 
the Rcvenuo of the Foundation in preparing the way for 
that Lower School of Lawrence Shenfie which came into 
actual existence a doien years later, m my own headmaster 
ship and In beginning to provide additional school rooms, 
especially for natural science, even before lfUR* the Tercen 
tenary year 

The experience of the masters I have quoted 
was that ot classical masters who were teaching m 
a lower Form the same subjects that the Headmaster 
was teaching m the Sixth. Even to these, a large 
amount of liberty was allowed, each ra his own 
class room and with his own Form. But to those 
who were working at other brandies, and perhaps 
developing new studies, an absolutely free hand 
was given. Excellent mathematician as he was, 
he allowed bis colleagues to try their own expen 
merits — and yet there is not one of them who does 
not owe much to councils of war in the Head 
masters study on what was, in the sixties of the 
last century, as it is still m the early years of the 
new the crux of the schoolmaster the reform of 
geometrical teaching 

His effect on his masters may be most aptly 
desenbed by what Canon Scott Holland has wntten 
of lus effect on the London clergy for the man at 
Rugby was the same man as at Fulham. 

They (writes the Canon) discovered hi* full worth, 
and they became devoted to him. He worked hke *ix 
horw* he let everybody else work, be believed m Wa men 

von i x 
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— believed m them, indeed, to an extent which astonished 
and bewildered them 1 

The introduction of English into Form woik, 
the extension of the natuial science woik, the 
inclusion of geology and botany, the birth of the 
Natuial History Society, the foimation of the 
Rifle Coips, the beginning of an Obseivatoiy, 2 * * * * all 
provided depaitments m which a master might 
have a fiee hand , and, though his chief knew, 
sometimes without the masters bemg aware of it, 
all he was domg, yet he never felt his own ideas 
cramped or thwarted How much Dr. Temple 
knew, we hardly leahsed at the time I lemember 
a few yeais ago telling the Archbishop of some- 
thing that occuired m my department at Rugby 
winch 1 had not then repoited to lum He 
attacked me vigorously for not having done so, 
and 1 defended the exeieise of my disci etion. But, 
after I had left the room, he burst into a laugh and 
said, “ I knew it all the while.” 

This freedom of action extended even to his 
boardmg-kouse. Mi. E A. Scott, 8 who became 
tutor of the Schoolhouse in 1862, writes to me : — 

I remembez once his saying to me “ You know I have 
always given you entire freedom to manage the House as 
tutor ” This was wholly true He never decided any point 
without giving entue opportunity to his tutor to say what 
he thought fit 

On one of these occasions, when a question was 
being discussed with one of the Schoolhouse 
tutors as to what steps weie to be taken about a 
boy, concerning whom no doubt seemed possible, 

1 The Commonwealth, February 1903, p 34 

2 The beginning dates from Dr Temple’s time , but it was not till 

after Dr Temple left that Mr J M Wilson founded the Temple 

Observatory to his memory, and presented the well-known 8|- Alvan 

Clark Telescope, originally constructed for Dawes, the Astronomer 

s Edward Ashley Scott , boy, 1842-48 , master, 1859-95 
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tlic discussion lasted long The tutor pressed the 
overwhelming evidence the while Temple walked 
backwards and fonvanls in the stud) for half an 
hour moved almost to tears sa\ ing Hut I am not 
sure that it is just It was b> his love of justice 
doubtless tliat he won the hearts of the bo\ s audit 
was this love of justice which led lum to cherish as 
the highest compliment ever paid to him the bo) s 
postscript to Ins letter to his father unconsciously 
revealed to the Headmaster Of course Temples 
a beast, but lies a just beast" 

Tins freedom granted to nil who worked with 
him, was extended to his sister Miss Temple. 
With her lav a Large share of the management of 
the large boarding house, and to her ns to others 
he gnvc liberty of action 

thus the indirect influence which Dr Temple 
brought upon the school through his younger 
masters was ns remarkable as the direct influence 
of Ins diameter on the bo)s themsdves. Eacli, in 
carrying out independently his own work, yet felt 
in constant touch with Ins Head. In a course of 
letters wntten by a young master to his sister 
between 1801 and 1805 and re read after forty 
years, the constant recurrence of the younger man 
to lits chief — not only in school matters but in 
mntters of thought — is very striking The weekly 
sermon is os recurring a matter of comment as it 
might be in n schoolboy s Sunday letter Encli 
new venture of work, and indeed in life, seems to 

be tested by his approval — iemplc thinks is 

a success as far ns it luis gone" Temple thinks 
well of it” Tliat is the standard of success. 

In effecting the changes tliat he made in the 
school Dr iemplc always took Ins assistant 
masters into lus confidence, and usually succeeded 
in carrying them with him. Masters Meetings 
were held in the library about once a month and. 
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though it was the fashion for the masters to 
grumble at the call upon their time, they were 
really greatly valued, and played an important 
part m these stiinng times. 

We repeatedly discuss the working of the school among 
ourselves (says Dr Temple), make changes as they seem 
needed, and are leady to make more to the best of our 
abihty 1 

Great freedom of discussion was allowed at 
these meetings. Every man’s proposal, including 
those of the chairman, was freely and sometimes 
warmly criticised Still, however much candid 
speaking was recognised, it was always understood 
that the decision lay with the Commander-in- Chief. 
On one notable occasion not one consentient voice 
had been raised m favoui of a pioposed change 
now long forgotten; but the meeting ended m a 
laconic “ Well, we’ll try it” — Sohuntur nsu 
tabulae 

At Masters 1 Meetings (writes E A Scott) there could 
be no opposition to the schemes he bi ought forward, because 
Dr Temple had always made allowance foi every objection 
Attempts might be made to oppose, but they always melted 
away, because the opponent found that he had been met at 
every point Once he gave a humoious turn to his conscious- 
ness of this by saying that at Masters 1 Meetings he often 
felt that he had put good gold into the melting furnace, 
“but again and again, as in the case of Aaron, theie came 
out this calf” 

Many a repaitee is handed down in tradition 
from these days Thus, during the preparation of 
the first lengthy report of the Headmaster to the 
Trustees, after the Commissioners’ report had been 
published, Dr. Temple submitted his diaft to the 
assembled masters. A sitting ensued far beyond 
the expected time, and at last the weakness of 

1 Public Schools Commission Report, 18G4, vol n ; Answers, p 311 
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the flesh induced a feeble brother to suggest 
the adjournment for refreshment* **I\e aincd 
already," fell from the chair and on wc went with 
paragraph ten* 

Nor was each master confined to lus own depart- 
ment. At Masters Meetings cycry man lmd an 
opportunity of expressing lus opinion on an) 
matter winch affected the general interests of the 
school , and if the meeting did not give sufficient 
opportunity, a master was not discouraged from 
setting forth with the utmost frankness, his opinion 
in a fly leaf Tor example, in 1809 Mr J M 
Wilson in making a sweeping though perhaps a 
salutary attack on the general outcome of the 
public school education gi\cn at Rugb) set forth 
in such a brochure exactly how lus mnsters stood 
to lum. Few headmasters would allow their col 
leagues to wmte to them thus freel) and fewer 
would haye it printed and circulated to the 
rest — 

The present letter is founded on *omo remark* which I 
made to you at the end of last term, and which you then 
gave me leave to address to you, more at length in thw 
shape. I understood nl*o that you shared my new* to some 
extent. 

It is only in this way that an appeal can effectively be 
made by any of us to \ our own judgment, and the judgment 
of all our body for a blasters Meeting is not the place for any 
of ui to bring forward what requires leisurely reflection, and I 
have no timo to go round and discuss it In detail with my 
colleagues. I must, therefore, crovo their pardon if they arc 
disposed to condemn me for forwardness. Wc arc, m fact, a 
“ council of suggestion*,'" and nothing else. \ our despotism 
is beneficent, but it is unlimited and I cannot but think it 
would bo for the good of the school if we more frequently 
took the Initiative os members of the school council, and 
considered ourselves less as mere operatives in particular 
departments. 

When the Tune table was reconstructed to 
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admit of moie liberal tieatment of 11011-elassical 
subjects, the Headmaster challenged the masteis 
to send him complete working time-tables He 
himself pioduced three for choice, and Mi. Wilson 
one. Naturally Mr. Wilson aimed at getting good 
horns for mathematics, and Dr. Temple wrote a 
humorous rejoinder in verse, from which, if it be 
only as a sample of the friendly terms on which he 
was with lus masteis, a few lines may be quoted : — 

Mathematics will flourish, and x y and z 

Will dethrone Greek and Latin and rule here instead 
Ye Mathematicians, so this is your plot 
Catch a weazel asleep, but asleep I am not 

A Masteis’ Meeting followed, and a keen dis- 
cussion — which again the Headmaster described m 
verse It would be wrong to perpetuate a passing 
jeu (V esprit ; but two things appeal fiom it — the 
keenness and the humoui with which the battle of 
the subjects was fought, and the struggle that even 
under a liberal headmaster a non-classical subject 
had to make to get even — “thiee hours a week, 
just three houis a week.” 

Perhaps the most valuable lesson that the 
younger masters learnt from their chief was to 
imitate that quahty which more than all endeared 
him to the school — Ins love of justice. It was not 
only that the Amoldian tiadition was insisted on 
that a boy’s woid should be taken , 1 but even when 
there was what to a young master seemed over- 
whelming proof of some wrong-domg, — say docu- 
mentary evidence of school dishonesty, — lie would 
stay his colleague’s hand if the boy in question 
refused to admit the impeachment It was better, 
he would say, that many a wrong deed should slip 
through unpunished than that a smgle act of 
injustice should be done. He insisted, too, on the 

1 Stanley’s Life of Arnold (7th ed ), p 89 
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fullest allowance for the possible stupidity which 
might lm\e led to the result, no bo) was to be 
punished because he lind misunderstood Here, 
agam we find another likeness to his great pre 
decessor Dr Arnold hnd said that before a bo) 
of infenor natural ability, who honcstl) eultnatea 
what powers he liad he would stand hat in Irnnd , 
in like manner Dr Temple eicr impressed on us 
the duty of absolute justice to the less gifted of our 
Forms. The natural affinity which existed between 
the teacher and the cle\ crcr bo) s of tlie h orm w ould 
secure for them their full share of attention and 
svmpath) It wus the duller brains tliat required 
the masters constant thought. E\en to under- 
stand their difficulties,” writes Mr Arthur Sidgwick 1 
in Ins admirable essa) on Stimulus, ‘ is a matter 
requiring the most acute and laborious and ex 
nenenced mind”, and, when pressing the need of 
nooks written special!) to suit their needs, the same 
writer adds ‘In tins most excellent mo\ cment I 
am proud to remember tliat the first great pioneer 
was Dr Temple of Uugb) ” 

Thus and in man) other ways, Dr Temple 
reached the bo)s through the men who were 
working under hun in the free liand which he 
pa\e them c\en to make mistakes, he stands out 
in the list of great headmasters and those who had 
the joy to work under lnm may be forjpven if they 
beheve that no other headmaster exercised so close 
a personal influence o\cr his colleagues, till in 
sensibly the principles tliat guided lum in his work 
began to guide them and make them act together 
as one man. 


Three Ledum The Practice qf Ed a cation On SUmulna M p. 44. 
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Royal Commission on Public Schools and Public Schools Act 
— Dr Temple’s relations thereto — Consequential changes 
at Rugby 


Dr. Temple had only been two yeais at Rugby 
when a Royal Commission was appointed, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Clarendon, “to mquire 
into the revenues and management of certain 
colleges and schools, and the studies pursued and 
instruction given therein.” Of the nine schools to 
be inquired into, Rugby was one, and we thus 
have access both to the returns drawn up by the 
Headmaster m 1861 m answer to printed inquiries, 
and to the oral evidence which he gave before the 
Commissioneis on then visit to Rugby m 1862 
It is noticeable horn the evidence that even before 
the appomtment of the Commission, Dr. Temple 
had begun his leforms, and aftei its visit he was 
encouraged to proceed to further changes, so that 
when the Commissioners’ report made its appear- 
ance, which was not till 1864, a great advance had 
already been made 

The report of the Commission was followed by 
the introduction into Paihament of the Public 
Schools Bill m the following year, and its reference 
by the House of Lords to a Select Committee, 
with Lord Clarendon again as chairman, and with 
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Ins present Majesty tlicn Pnnee of Wales as one 
of the members. We lra\c Dr Temples fresh 
evidence before tins Committee, and arc thus able 
to judge hour mucli had been effected in the furtlicr 
interval. 

It so Imppens therefore, tJiat Parliamentary 
papers appearing in sucecv>i\c years throw a flood 
of light on the clmngcs Dr Temple succeeded m 
introducing and on those which he nd\ocatcd but 
did not stay long enough at Rugb\ to carry out. 
1 he Report of the Commission finally bore fruit in 
the Public Schools Act of 1808 

It mn\ be well h<mc\cr before attempting to 
estimate the importance of the reforms eficctcd by 
Dr Temple, to go bach in the history of the school 
and see how out of the very elements tliat Imd 
made the name of the school had arisen a state of 
affairs which in nearly e\cry direction required 
readjustment 

Many beneficial changes Imd been from time to 
time, introduced by his predecessors the original 
genius of Arnold the common sense of Tait, and 
the personal generosity of Goulbum had already 
done much X lie urgent need was for a leader 
with organising power to codify the nbnorraohties 
that had not unnaturally come into existence, m 
some cases from the \ cry' originality of the lines 
which Arnold had laid down. 1 

Perhaps the most striking of Arnolds reforms 
had been his mode of introducing modem subjects. 
Mathematics and modem languages were mode by 
him a real part of the school course and, lest the 
newer subjects should suffer in prestige and in 
discipline by being taught by a master of less 
standing the form master was expected to be able 
to teach any subject his Form required. Thus the 

1 Stanley » Lift Dr Arnold eh. UL Letter to the Eori of 
Denbigh p. 10« (7th ei). 
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number of masters at the time of his death in 1842, 
when there were 375 boys m the school, was ten 
(including himself), and each took a Form and 
taught the three branches of classics, mathematics, 
and modem languages 1 The new wine was to be 
put into old bottles , such an encyclopaedic know- 
ledge was unattainable, however, at any rate for a 
continuance. 

The Public School Commissioners condemn Di 
Arnold’s plan as a failure. 

To exact (they say) fiom the accomplished classical 
masters of the year 1836, selected without reference to 
knowledge of French, the duty of giving giammatical in- 
struction m a language for the correct teaching of which the 
‘•Grammaire des Grammanes” is not a supeifluous mstiu- 
ment, was perhaps the requirement of a man leady to do 
wonders himself, and sanguine m his expectations from the 
zeal and versatility of others The plan may be regarded as 
a failure 2 

Di. Tait tiled to meet the case by appointing a 
master to teach modern languages m 1844, whose 
services were, so to speak, let out to any form- 
master who preferi ed paying a substitute to teaching 
the subject himself. In 1845 a similar mathematical 
specialist appears, no longer the non-graduate master 
of the pre-Arnoldian epoch, and in 1849 a teacher 
of science , and, by the end of his headmastership, 
there were, besides the twelve form-masters, foui 
specialists , and, with some changes caused by the 
fall in numbers, this was continued till Dr. Temple 
came. 

By 1857 the demand for a wider curriculum had 
been taken up by the country, and the sudden rise 
m numbeis of itself called for an increase m the 
staff. Dr Temple set his face at once against 

1 Public Schools Commission , Answers to Printed Questions 
Ru^bv, Answer 11 ^ p 301 

* Public Schools Commission 5 Report Rugby, p 249 
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expecting several subjects from each man although 
availing himself of any additional subjects which a 
graduate in Double Honours was competent to take. 
Before the Commission he bases his objection to 
requiring every form master to teach at least one 
modem language on the limitation it would place 
on the range of choice. 

I do not say (he says) that it would be impossible to 
get such a man. I think it would mischievously restrict the 
choice, \on would find such men occasional Ity but the 
result of making it a requirement would be that every now 
and then you would be obliged to take a man whom you 
thought second best, rather thsn the man you thought 
bestd 

In two tears from his appointment Dr Temple 
is able to report that he has nineteen masters five of 
whom are specialists while at the time of his 
leaving m 1869 there are twenty’ two masters, of 
whom eight are teaching modem subjects. 

The specialisation of the staff would naturally 
raise two difficulties (1) the placing of the set 
masters who taught non classical subjects on an 
equal footing in the eyes of the boys with that of 
the form masters and (2) the supply of sufficient 
funds to enable Dr Temple to pick his men as he 
liked. 

The first difficulty had been already got over at 
Rugby Mr Robert Mayor for the mathematics, 
and Sir P Bowden Smith as a modem linguist, 
had attained a position for by subjects which was 
not the case at the time at other great public 
schools. The (Questions put by the Commissioners 
to Dr Temple indicate a surprise that such should 
he the case. 

The other was a greater difficulty and Dr 
Temple had not waited for a Royal Commission 
to attack it. In 1850, m a Masters Meeting he 
* Minute* of Evidence p *43 Amwer 117 
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Bad taken the masters into his confidence, and by 
agreement with them had rearranged and limited 
the salaries of the form-masters so as to admit of 
the extension and bioadening of the staff — a pro- 
cedure which meets with the piaise of the Com- 
missioners. In a note to their general report they 
say that — 

The distribution (of funds) at Rugby, which is stated to 
have been the result of a general discussion and agreement 
among the masters, may be referred to as an instance of a 
scheme evidently passed with careful regard to economy and 
equity, though we shall have occasion to suggest some 
changes m it ' 

Still the financial need was not fully met, and 
in the Headmaster’s report to the Trustees in 1864 1 
we find him preparing for the increase to be met 
with by raising the school fees to non-foundationers 
by one- thud. Whatever was done, the salaries 
were not to be reduced below the line at which the 
best men could be obtained 2 : — 

It would be a very great mistake he says (m his Answers) 
to lower the standard of the men appointed to assistant 
masterships m order to make the aveiage size of a Form 29 
instead of 33 

And again he replies to Lord Clarendon m 1862 
that he finds it harder after the rearrangement to 
get men than formerly . — 

I noticed that three years ago I had only to ask a man 
to come, and he came This year I asked fom men to come, 
and they dechned, on the ground that the money was not 
enough , and this was m consequence of the reductions made 
m 1858 3 

The mequahty of salaries between the semoi and 
junior masters was aggravated by the growth of 

1 Report to Trustees, 1863-64, p 18 
3 Public Schools Commission , Answers, p 302 , No 11 
3 Public Schools Commission , Minutes, p 251 , No 322 
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the tutorial system. Every boj in the school with 
the exception of a few of the foundationers in 
the Sixth had a private tutor and from the fees 
paid for this service the bulk of the classical 
masters income was derived while the salaries of 


the set masters were also dependent on private 
pupils payments. When Dr Temple came, there 
was no limit to the number of pupils a tutor might 
take, and except that as a rule a classical boarding 
house master was tutor to lus own boarders, there 


was nothing to pre\ ent a popular master securing 
an imdue snare of pupils. One tutor room might 
be overcrowded and another empty Again Dr 
Temple formulated a fair plan and induced the 
masters to accept it. A maximum number of 


pupils was agreed to and m case, for private reasons, 
a master found it necessary to exceed his limit, the 


surplus fees went not to him but to a common 
fund. One can fancy the twinkle in the Head 
masters eye as he unfolded tins self acting and 
self-denying ordinance 

Another difficulty closely allied to that of staff 
fronted the Headmaster on his arrival — the want of 


sufficient class rooms. At that time there were 


not enough rooms to give each Form a separate 
school, without using one or two rooms decidedly 
too small for the purpose” 1 and there were no 
rooms for specialists, no studio no laboratory no 
science lecture-room As the school rose by leaps 
and bounds, this difficulty was accentuated. 

To meet it some additions, mcludmg a laboratory, 
had been built by the time the Commission came 
but even m 1861 Dr Temple reports — 


We are ranch pinched for want of room. The Head 

muter * hayloft na.*i been converted into a school room, and 
we rent another in the Town Hal] We ought to have not 


1 P 8.C. Answer*, p. 311 
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fewei than thi ee new school-rooms even to meet the wants of 
our present staff 1 

Nevertheless, the Commissioneis were not con- 
vinced, and failed to make the lecommendation 
which Di. Temple had hoped , so before the House 
of Lords Committee we find him again returning 
to the attack: “I am quite sure we want moie 
buildings at Rugby, and that we want them very 
much indeed.” A clause m the Public Schools 
Bill was likely to prevent the Tiustees from fiee 
action m the mattei, and natuially Temple 
objected, because it was from the Trustees that 
he expected and ultimately did receive relief. 
“You find,” 2 asks Loid Derby, “that constant 
dropping wears out the Tiustees “Yes,” was the 
laconic leply In 1864 a block of buildings (the 
site of Sally Hallo well’s old house at the coiner) 
had been taken, and without waitmg to pull the 
house down, we took possession of the vanous 
looms just as they were , even the kitchen being 
made use of as a botanical school. It was on the 
site of this block that the new quadrangle was built 
as the masteis’ contribution to the Teicentenaiy 
Fund in 1867, first brought into use m May 1870, 
m Di Hayman’s fiist yeai of mastership. In 
this quadi angle foi the fiist time fan accommo- 
dation was piovided foi di awing and science, — not 
perhaps what would now be required in a higher 
grade school, but at any rate some of the specialists 
ceased henceforth to be “wandering Jews.” 

The need for and serviceableness of all that 
was built m Dr. Temple’s time has never been 
questioned Opinions differ as to the style of 
architecture. Many were the remonstrances of old 
Rugbeians that the choice of an architect, even for 

1 P S C Answers, p 611 

2 Select Committee on Public Schools Bill [H L.1, 1866 , p 165, 1113- 
1116 
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a cricket pav ilion or a fires court, was restricted to 
one individual 

In tins, as in man) other cases. Dr Temple 
showed an unswerving faitlifulness to a man 
whom lie had once careful!) chosen, and who he 
honestly believed had been rightly selected 

In advocating and introducing reforms, Dr 
Temple v as no servile follower of the Com- 
missioners recommendations, on two important 
points he differed from them, and expressed himself 
forcibly Evidence had been given as to the 
relations between the Trustees and successive 
headmasters , and Dr Temple in Ius evidence, when 
asked by Lord Dev on whether practically during 
the time he had been Headmaster he hod found the 
discretion which he had in the management of the 
school in any way interfered with had replied 
' Not in the slightest degree.” 1 Further the 
Commissioners m their report 1 had borne witness 
to “that breadth of view in matters of education 
and that liberality of temper in personal relations 
with able headmasters of the school, which have 
characterised the dealings of tins body ” 

In some of the new recommendations, Dr 
Temple saw the possibility of future interference, 
and in Ins first report to the Trustees he pleads 
forcibly the cause of all his successors. In the 
present day when headmasters are threatened with 
possible interference from the Board of Education 
and the County Councils, as well as from their own 
Governing Bodies, Dr Temples plea deserves so 
well the study of educationalists that it shall be 
given m full * — 

The Commissioners recommend that among the twelre 
lYtu tees, four ahould be elected for eminence in literature or 


‘ P S C Qawtlon 1« p, 2-10. • P S.C. Report, p. 207 

* P S.C Report* Ragljj Recommendation! 1 2 3, 4 5 pp. 
200 299 
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science , that the body of Trustees thus constituted should 
take a much more active part than lieietofoie in the 
management of the school , that the powers of the Head- 
master should be increased in some respects and limited 
m otheis, but in every way moie piecisely defined. I think 
the Commissioners aic right m advising that the Trustees 
should m futuie be more fully informed of all that is done 
m the school, and I propose to make these annual repoits 
the means of giving them this information I propose m 
these repoits to give not only full statistics of the working 
and the condition of the school, but also a balance-sheet 
showing precisely the appropriation of all money rceened 
as school fees 01 tuition fees When this is done the 
Trustees will always have it m their power to interfere 
whenever they may think it necessary to do so, and, slioit 
of intei ference, they wall ahvays be able to point out to the 
Headmaster any an angement which appeals to them eithei 
inexpedient at the time or likely to become so afterwards, 
and to ask for an explanation The fullest effectne conti ol 
will thus be ahvays within then leach But I cannot advise 
the Tiustees to go beyond this point The piesent system 
has all experience rn its favoui , and, I think, not only 
experience, but reason The Headmastei of a school like 
this ought to be a man better capable of working it well, 
and better able to initiate improvements than any one else 
that can be found foi the post If a mistake has been 
made (in the selection of the Headmastei), and the Head- 
master is not capable of this, the v r oist that can happen is 
that the school will languish a little, and that improvements 
will be delayed, until the time comes foi electing anothei 
Headmaster But this is a very nnnoi evil m comparison 
with hampering all Headmasters by subjecting them to 
constant interference Foi this reason I cannot concui in 
the recommendation to elect foui trustees eminent for 
literatuie and science Tins recommendation seems to me 
to rest on an entirely mistaken supposition m legal d to the 
true nature of the services which the Tiustees can render to 
the school What the school needs rn the Trustees is good 
sense and knowledge of the world The foui gentlemen 
elected for then eminence m liteiature or science would 
be perpetually tempted to justify their election by doing 
what the Headmaster ought to do, and, if he is fit for his 
post, can do better than any one else They would often be 
tempted to push the interests of their own particular study 
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to the detriment of general cdumtfon. Tlicr would be 
almost certain to encourage an amount of interference, 
which if it luutcncd or men introduced improvement* at 
the time, would purchase them at the denr price of diminish 
ing the Ilcndmastcr* sense of rraponsibilit) and freedom of 
action 1 am confident Uuvt in the end the school would 
lose much more than it gained 

The second point winch illustrates Dr Icmplcs 
independence of thought, and at the same time, 
his far sightedness, is Ins proposal with regard to 
the foundationers. The subject was no new one to 
him. He was able to snv m 1805 tlrnt it wits quite 
eighteen ^ears ago since he first went to work at 
the question mode an anal) sis of all the reports of 
the grammar schools, and then began to read a 
great mam of the I ounders wills. 

Free education hod been giv cn in Rugb} School 
to the children of parents resident within a certain 
distance of Rugb) The Commissioners in 1804 
proposed the abolition of the foundation and the 
establishment of open scholarships out of the funds 
so set free. On tnc other hand the inhabitants of 
Rugbj naturall) clung to the privileges which had 
come down to them from the aap ol Queen Bess 
and her grocer, Lawrence Shenfle. 

Dr Temple was bold enough to propose a 
middle course, which brought on him the criticism 
of the reforming Commissioners, and did not 
save him from the attack of the townsmen 
He suggested tlrnt a local school should be 
erected in Rugby under the control of the Head 
master but otherwise worked independently of 
the larger school m this a semi classical and 
commercial education was to be given free to 
the children of the privileged residents, and from 
it yearly the cleverer bo}s were to pass on to 
Rugby School by means of close scholarships. 
Such a school was made permissible by the Act 

vou i o 
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of 1868, was completed and opened m Dr. Jex 
Blake’s headmastership, and has, under its able 
master, 1 fully met the honest needs of the locality. 

Dr. Temple’s arguments before the Com- 
missioneis m 1862, and before the Committee 
of the Lords m 1865, clearly define the different 
aims of a local and a non-local school, and aie 
worthy the study of those who are engaged m the 
co-ordmation of secondary education. 

It was alleged befoie the Committee of the 
House of Loids 2 that the result of abolishing 
the foundations and establishing open scholai ships 
would be to transfer the benefits not only from 
the local area to England generally, but fiom the 
poor to the rich. 

It was pointed out that the expense of prepar- 
ing boys for the open competitions would be so 
gieat that only the well-to-do parent could affoid 
it To this Di. Temple replied that m a little 
while, when all the foundations had been thiown 
open, so large a field would be opened to clevei 
boys that the sons of the poor would get in as well 
as those of the more prospeious. 

X think (said Dr Temple in 1865) that there was a 
great deal of truth m that (the argument of Mi Ramsay) 
twenty years ago Theie is very much less truth m it now , 
and I believe, as the foundations aie opened, tlieie Mill be 
less and less truth in it as time goes on, and in a veiy little 
while I think there will be no truth in it at all 

It is interesting to inquire how fai Dr. Temple’s 
prophecy has come true , and, m the opinion of 
the present Headmaster, after forty years of tnal, 
the foundation of the open scholarships is justified 
There is, no doubt, a certain percentage of the 
scholarships given by open competition which go 

1 H E W eisse, now Headmaster of the Liverpool Institute 

2 See Evidence of Mr J H Ramsav, Committee on Public Schools 
Bill [H L ], 1866, p 70 
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to the sons of parents ulio do not want the monej’ 
Some of these, howci er refund the money 1 in 
whole or in part, so os to form n fund from winch 
the scholarships of the most needy may be supple- 
mented. The majority go to the sons of parents 
to whom, in differing degrees, the pecuniary help 
is of importance such boys, in the present Head 
masters opinion, could not have come to Rugby 
or gone to any' other public school mthout help. 
Further, in the cases of the very poor boys, the 
augmented scholarship has, in several instances, 
enabled boyB, who afterwards prov ed themselves to 
have powers of the very highest order to come to 
Rugby at practically no expense to the parent 1 

1 Dr Temple tbtrt write* to lit* *on William, llay 7, 1000 • — Do 
yon think yoa are likely to re t an Exhibition r I ahoojd like your 
name to appear am on# the Uat of Exhibitioner*. Bat I aboold like 
you In that ca*e In aome rach way to yire the money bock to 
the achool "—Ed. 

* 1 am indebted to Dr Jamea for information on thl* point, which 1 
eoold not otbenrI*e hare obtained. 
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Enlargement of curriculum — Memorandum of Mr Otto Gold- 
schmidt — Rearrangement of Forms — Article by Mr Artliui 
Sidgwick 


It might have been sufficient to let Dr. Temple’s 
reputation as a practical and far-seeing schoolmaster 
rest on his largei and better-known leforms. It is 
clear, however, that there is a risk lest the minor 
changes, due to his initiative, should be foigotten. 
Recent books on Rugby seem rather to distinguish 
the Temple period by the accident that the Ter- 
centenary of the founder fell in 1867, and that the 
Pubhc School Act became law m 1868, than by 
any peiiod of continuous internal reform. 

This must be the excuse for entering into 
further details, interesting mainly to pedagogues, 
so as to show that there was scarcely any bianch of 
the work or of the life on which he did not make 
his permanent mark. 

Probably the most productive of these changes 
was the widening of the couise of study , m the 
decade undei consideiation, a variety of modem 
subjects ceased to be the special choice of a few 
boys, and were accepted as part of the essentials 
of a liberal education. 

Natural science had never been entirely ne- 
glected at Rugby ; even in the days of W ooll the 
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occasional lectures cnui b\ eminent men of science 
who visited the school were spoken of with grati 
tilde by men of that generation such ns Andren 
Rloxnm and M l Rcrkcles the botanists, and 
Hen sleigh Wedgwood the philologist and the 
subject was always accessible to those that eared 
for it in the succeeding periods. Rut Dr Temple, 
in the \ cry first \ car of Ids Lime, gn\ e rcaht\ to the 
studs b\ the introduction of practical work in the 
new laboratory, and in 1H04 he took the important 
step of mnhing natural science a commilson 
subject for all boys bclou the Upper School 

It is true, as has been pointed out elsewhere, 
that in Ins scheme of education Dr Icmjilc gmc 
the first place to the litcrnr) side, as dealing with 
men and not with tilings yet lie recognised the 
claims of science, and gnic full encouragement to it 

A boy ought not to bo ignorant of tbi« mrth on which 
God ha* placed him and ought, therefore, to lie well 
acquainted with gcographr He ought not to wnlt In the 
field* in total Ignorance of what li growing under hi* very 
eve*, and he ought, therefore to I cam }>otan\ Hiere w 
hardly an occupation In which lie can he employed when, lie 
will not find diemUtry of u>c to him. 1 

Hence it y\ as tliat he caused chemistry, gcolog) 
and botanj to be, with some branches of physics, 
the chief scientific subjects in 1804 and advised 
that botany should be made the subject first taken 
throughout the Middle School because it could be 
taught, to a certain extent, practicall) without 
uniting for the special accommodation which other 
subjects required and which was not then available. 
1 he choice, indeed, of botany as a school subject u as 
fa\oured by lus having himself no mean knowledge 
of our natnc plants, and he took a special and 
personal interest m the success of the experiment, 

1 P 8.G. Annrm, p. 311 
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visiting the classes, sometimes at very awkward 
moments, to see how things weie going on. The 
ideas with which this attempt was made m the 
sixties have been admirably set out in Mr. J. M. 
Wilson’s essay on the Teaching of Natural Science 
in Schools, forming one of the Essays on a 
Libei'al Education , edited m 1867 by the Rev. 
F. W. Fairar, then a master at Hairow. 

Then, in 1865, came the introduction of 
Enghsh language and literature as a form-subject 
throughout the school. Here the Headmaster began 
the change by submitting for discussion m Masters’ 
Meeting a most suggestive paper on what the 
teaching of English did and did not mean, and what 
standard could be reasonably aimed at m different 
parts of the school In any school up to this time 
the reading of any Enghsh author m school had 
been a rare exception , now there is scarcely a Form 
in any secondary school where some Enghsh book 
is not read. Yet the teachers of to-day might learn 
much from the papei 

The object (he says) is cleai intelligence first, and appiecia- 
tion next The former may be secured by method, the lattei 
is the more difficult to teach It is no use to practise unin- 
telligent, sing-song, careless reading Pams must be taken 
to have clear enunciation, proper pauses, propel emphasis, 
proper cadence It should be a pleasuie to heai, or it is 

of little value 

So, again, the period of English literature is to 
synchronise with the cycle of Enghsh history. 
And here we come on a bit of personal evidence 
worth recordmg • — 

When I examined for the Indian Civil Service I found a 
good deal of stupidity and a good deal of gioss ignorance 
among the 130 candidates, and this was visible m many v, ho 
had had a classical training But m spite of this I picked out, 
unfailingly, those who had had that training, by the greatei 
appreciation of style which they invariably showed, when 
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compared with the others. Matthew Arnold examined for tho 
mmc purpose n year or two ago, and ho mode tho mmo 
remark 

As regnrds music nnd draw mg the Com 
nnssioncrs Imd recommended ns follows — 

A\c nrr of opinion tlmt cion lioy should loom cithor 
murir or drawing during n port, nt lerwt, of hhmtnv nt reboot 1 

At that time each of these subjects was lolun 
tary nt Rugby, nnd taken up by about a tenth of 
the school far Temple was wilbng to carry out 
tlic proposed reform, nnd make one or other of the 
subjects compuLsorj up to n certain Torm m the 
schooL In tins he could not carry the Trustees 
entirely intli lum, but, short of it, he inaugurated 
n resolution in the teaching He doubled the 
tcncliing power m botli arts, nnd included the 
provision of special accommodation m the new 
buildings he was already contemplating 

In drawing n resident master of the highest 
qualifications, Mr Tupper, was added to the stall', 
and, by Ins presence, tended to raise drawing to a 
level with other subjects. 

Music was placed under the general direction of 
Mr Otto Goldschmidt, nt that time n professor of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and subsequently 
vicc-pnncipnl under Stemdale Bennett An able 
memorandum on what might be done for music m 
a pubbe school was submitted by Mr Goldschmidt 
to the Hendmnstcr nnd ns far ns lay in Dr 
Temples power was carried out to the end of his 
reign. Tlte new director was no stranger to 
Rugby on n previous occasion he had stajed 
there with Madame Goldschmidt the Jenny Lind 
of musical history Of tlint visit many an old 
Rugbeian remembers how, on a Sunday morning 
a homed notice went round to the houses tliat 

1 P S.C. General Report, Flrit Part, Section riLL p. 33. 
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Madame Goldschmidt would sing from the 
“Messiah” to the boys in the afternoon in the big 
school. Dimiei over, boys and masteis hurried 
m, and, with characteristic kindness, Madame 
Goldschmidt lavished on the boys the voice that 
England was longing to hear. 

The following account has been received fiom 
Mr. Goldschmidt : — 

Londov, October 1903 

Dear Mr. Kitchener — You hare lefened to the recom- 
mendations of the Public School Commission m the year 
1864, in consequence of which I had the honour of being 
invited by Dr Temple (most probably at the suggestion of 
the Revei end Chailes Arnold) to come to Rugby, m ordei 
to]confei with him on the subject 

This I did in the early spring of 1864, and soon after 
submitted to him a detailed memorandum 

Dr Temple had led me to think that the tuition and 
cultivation of music, as sketched out m my memorandum, 
would, m a measure, be made obligatory When the 
Trustees, however, lefused to sanction this, I believed my 
mission to have come to an end, but on the Headmasters 
appeal, and with the promise of his support, I agreed to go 
on with the work This support, indeed, Avas nobly given 
throughout the five and a half years that I held the post 
of Musical Examiner — years during Avhich I enjoyed the 
hospitality of Dr and Miss Temple at the Schoolhouse 
Avhenevei I visited Rugby 

The chief suggestions m my memorandum, as adopted 
and introduced by Dr Temple, consisted in the encourage- 
ment of the boys ( a ) to )om the chapel chon , (6) to learn 
to read music , (c) to take up the study of an instrument , 
and lastly, to sing concerted music m classes Di Temple 
granted puzes for class-singing, foi paper-Avoik in general 
musical knowledge and haimony exercises, as an extia 
inducement, and, though I had no means of knowing foi 
certain, I could not help thinking that then cost was 
defrayed by himself 

The scheme came mto operation at the beginning of 
the Michaelmas teim, 1864, and I ivent to Rugby at 
Christmas for the first examination, Avhen I Avas more than 
astonished at the excellent lendenng, by the Avell-balanced 
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school choir, of the mu.-nml port of tho sonicc, intonation 
and enunciation being equally good 

Mv second experience is also worth noting Hie first 
school concert ol the time was postponed till June 38C5 
Among the piece* then cbo*>cn for tnc choir was IlandcPs 
well known anthem, “/ndok the Priest, - * ending with “Long 
lire the King * and my expectation that words and music 
would appeal to tlic young fellows proved correct, their 
rendering wring so spirited as to gain an irresistible encore. 

I have retained the impression of both these instances all 
ill etc years. 

Much of tho credit of such good results was due to the 
teaching and encouragement of Mr Edwin Ld wart Is, the 
music , choir master and, subsequently, organist of the 
school. Mr Edwards was appointed in October 1804, nnd 
will, I fed sure, Ik? remembered b} Jlugbcianj of tliat 
day as a most kindl) and encouraging tend ter 

For the second post, tliat of instrumental teacher, Dr 
Temple allowed me to nominate Mr Anders Pettewon n 
Swede by birth, who lutd bold the Jenny Lind* travelling 
scholarship from Stockholm for three years, and whose 
special fitness for the jiost was that, besides bang an 
excellent violinist, he was also an expert on various wind 
instruments. 

From the outset I was guided in my estimnto of what 
might be dono at an Lnglish public school with a stud}, if 
properly regulated and encouraged, by my belief in the 
power of the boji rccepbveness, and the sense of honour 
and fair play to which one might appcnl 

And of this belief I had an early proof Tor on the 
occasion of my first class examination on arriving — in a 
snowstorm — at the station I was warned that the examiner 
would meet with a queer reception at the first house where 
be wns due. And, sure enough, tho young fellows nil sat on 
the tables, looking very surly, and they did very badly 
At the end I told t hem so, and asked whethor they could 
not realise that I had not come down — in a snowstorm — for 
my own pleasure, but as a matter of duty to tho jxwt I held. 
I added that they all knew what duty was, and I expected 
them at the next examination to come out top of the 
classes. This (that house actually did, nnd so a battle in 
the interests of music was won. 

Dr Temple approved of what I had said and supported 
me again by for the fature summoning the classes to tho 
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big room m the Schoolhouse, instead of the examiner having 
to peiambulate from house to house 

So, foi five years, music prospeied m chapel and out of it 
Examinations ivei e held in classes and paper- v ork every 
half-year. On one occasion, m my enforced absence, the 
written examination vas taken by Sir John Goss of St. 
Paul’s , and ten school conceits took place during the time, 
at none of which the Headmastei and Miss Temple failed 
to be present 

At these conceits the substantial works sung (among 
others) were selections from Haydn’s “ Seasons,” and from 
the “ Messiah ” and “ Samson,” Mozart’s Litany in Bb, 
Mendelssohn’s “ 42nd Psalm,” the Dettmgen “ Te Deum,” 
and “ Zadok the Priest,” already mentioned 

I leave to other pens, bettei able and entitled, to laud 
the great Headmaster’s character and influence, but with 
regard to the particular sphere to which he had called me 
I may be permitted to say that, whatevei his personal liking 
for music may have been, Di Temple, once having adopted 
it at the school as an adjunctive study, helped it on in every 
way, and gave it, and those who were responsible foi its 
cultivation, a most generous suppoit, all the more remarkable 
m the sixties in a public school of Rugby’s standing 

As illustrative of the after-results to some of the boys of 
those days, I should like to quote the following incident — 
Some ten years ago, at Pontresma, an English clergyman 
came up, adchessmg me by name I could not recognise m 
him the boy m jackets I had known twenty years before. 

“What 1 ” he said, “ don’t you remember M , the Lark ?” 

Then I did remember him as having sung the treble solos 
m Haydn’s “ Seasons ” at a concert Whereupon followed a 
warm recognition, which ended with his saying, “ Of all the 
things I learnt at Rugby, the music has helped me most 
m the woik of my parish 1 ” 

I owe you many thanks, deal Mr Kitchenei, foi having 
given me the opportunity of offering my humble tribute to 
Dr Temple on his furtheiance, on a systematic and dignified 
basis, of the cause of music among the young, due m no little 
sense to the earnestness of purpose which was one of the 
gieat characteristics of the late Pinnate on all matters which 
he considered worthy of attention — Yours very truly, 

Otto Goldschmidt 1 

1 For further details see an article on c< Otto Goldschmidt” m the - 
Musical Age, March 1903, pp 46, 47 
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Tlie increasing pressure of candidates for entrance 
enabled Dr Temple, without checking tlic rise 
m numbers, to introduce t«o salutar) reforms. 
Already m 1802, lie had been able to saj to the 
Commissioners 1 — 

I refuse twice as man} (non foundationers) as I talc, 
liocausc I linvc not room 1 liaro three times as many 
applications as I can take into the school 

It had always been desirable to clear the school 
of unsuitable hoys, and now it wns possible to do 
so mthout depopulating the houses. 

That same year he introduced the supernnnua 
tion of such boj s as lind failed to reach n 1 orm m 
the school suitable to their age, and in a few jears, 1 
m accordance with the recommendation of the 
Commission lieu boys Mere required to pass an 
entrance examination so that the applicants might 
be sifted before admission Die entrance was not 
indeed thrown open to free competition, but for 
an) sacancies a targe r number of applicants were 
summoned up for examination than could be 
received It was from the first no mere farce, for 
u e find Dr Temple telling the Committee of the 
House of Lords ill the first jenr* — 

The Public School Comraiseioncrs recommended an 
entrance examination. We adopted the recommendation 
it ho* not been at work rorj lone bnt it has nlroadi pro- 
duced a ver) dear and perceptible difference in the degree 
to which bora nro prepared before they come to us. Wo 
liave rejected about onc-ecvcnth. 

Two further improvements, non adopted in 
most well organised schools of a large size, owe 
their introduction to this period. 

The first was the use of ' parallel " Forms, origin- 

1 P8t ErJdenoe Rn^by Amnuraoi 

* IIe*dmMler * Report to Trustee* 1804-dfl, 
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ally started by Dr. Tait, but soon abandoned. This 
term is not used at Rugby, as sometimes elsewhere, 
to cover all Forms with a synchronous time-table, 
but to mean Forms of equal rank and standard, 
taught by different men, and through only one of 
which a boy need pass to reach the Form above. 
Dr. Temple described them at some length to the 
puzzled Commissioners, 1 and explained how the 
journey up the school was therebj r shortened. He 
thus summed up the evils which the new plan 
avoided : — 

When each boy had to pass thiough eveiy Foim, the clevei 
boys went up too fast and the dull ones too slowly The 
clever ones never stayed long enough m a Form for the 
master’s hold of them , and the slower boys got disheartened 
by the sight of the terrific laddei which they had to chmb , 
they had a soit of feeling that they would nevei get to 
the top 

The other was the introduction of the “ cycle ” 
m ancient, modern, and scripture histoiy. This 
was so ai ranged that approximately the ’Same 
periods should be dealt with at the same time by 
the whole school. This secured a boy’s having a 
consecutive vista of history, instead of a set of 
kaleidoscopic fragments. 

Less instructive to the student of educational 
history, but perhaps more so to the young men 
who weie learnmg undei him to be headmasters 
themselves, was the extreme care he took that, as 
far as he could prevent it, offences should not 
come tin o ugh the mei e accidents of tradition The 
abolition of “ standing m goal” is treated m the 
next chapter , but the stroke of gemus which 
turned calling - over from a recurring source of 
disorder into a mere form should not be forgotten 
It had been the custom to pen the five hundred 
boys twice on a half-holiday into the big school, 

1 P S C p 250 Questions 500-G08 
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and let them out m single file at one end as each 
answered to lus name. Meanwhile, during the 
quarter of an hour that elapsed praepostors, with 
more or less success, kept order by patrolling the 
room, armed with their official implements of 
repression Hr Temple opened the door at the 
other end, the tumult was transferred from the 
school to the quadrangle, the thin file poured in 
at one door and out at another and a difficulty 
which had tried the temper of generations of 
masters simply died out. 

It is impossible to sum up the changes of this 
period more clearly than has been done by Mr 
Arthur Sidgwich 1 m an article on Rugby m the 
New Quarterly * 

When it (the Commiwon) took the school* actually in 
hand, Rugby wus found, owing to the energy and foresight 
of its Headmaster to be far less in arrmr than most of the 
others in respect of the necessary or desirable reforms. He 
had already unproved the mathematics. He had increased 
the staff He had built new schools. He had enlarged and 
systematised the teaching of history He had still further 
organised the already sound system of competition. He had 
introduced parallel Forms, to avoid the evil of too many steps 
in the ladder of a large school. Above all he had made a 
real beginning of natural science. 

It cannot oe wandered at that at the close of the Report 
on Rugby, they (the Commissioners) take occasion to advert 
to a “few leading feature*, not, indeed, peculiar to this 
school, but all specially observable here, which, - ' 1 they say 
“go far to explain that public confidence which the school 
has for many yean possessed, and never since the days of 
Arnold, in larger measure than at the present moment" 
and that the first of these features is “a Headmaster whose 
character for ability xeel, and practical success promise to 
make him conspicuous on the hat of Rugby Headmasters.” 
'This “ promise he amply fulfilled. 

He introduced a regular system of superannuation, which 


» Boy 1853-50 master 1861-70 
1 \ew Qoarterfjf Uagazint October 1870 p. 261. 
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Tid the school of one of its worst plagues, the idle “ heavies ” 
at the bottom. He started an entrance examination 
English teaching was made universal below the Sixth The 
science teaching was extended Di awing 01 music was made 
compulsoiy on all boys for a tune The two half-yeais were 
commuted for thiee terms 

The masters subscribed enough money to build a new 
quadrangle containing a music school, a di awing school, tv o 
science lecture-iooms, an electricity and chemistiy 100m, and 
six good classical schools The chapel was also enlaiged to 
meet the increased numbeis A gymnasium was contem- 
plated These buildings weie not finished when Di Temple 
was made Bishop of Exeter. 



CHAPTER VI 

8CH00L GAJJES 

Football — Hjirc and bound* — Rifle corpe — Athletic* and 
character 

The discussion of Dr Temples action as a Head 
master would not be complete without some 
reference to that branch of school life which is, 
to a great degree, left, and rightly left, to be 
organised and ruled by the boys themselves, but 
which, under a strong Headmaster, takes the place 
he chooses to give it 

Dr Temple started with a natural fellow feeling 
for the athletic side of school life. His first words 
to the head of the Schoolhouse, who happened also 
to be head of the School Eleven, were * Well, 
Sandford, hows the cricket?” He was still, and 
indeed he remained always, a boy m his enjoyment 
of the buoyancy and freshness of young life. But 
the games were more to him than a mere joyous 
recreation , they were a potent factor in his hands 
for the moulding of human character All the 
more because the value of the gomes was high, did 
he watch them with constant care. Every half 
holiday did the Headmaster take his quick walk 
round the Close, with keen interest in what was 
going oil, breaking out now and again into words 
of advice and encouragement And this watch 
fulness bore fruit, in reforms in the boys own 
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dominion, where they, with the conservatism natural 
to schools, clung to old tradition. 

It was indeed the keen sympathy which he was 
known to feel with all games of which he approved 
that gamed for lum a leady ear when he attacked 
any old abuse. Two instances may be given. One 
custom had become so deep-rooted that not only 
the success of Rugby football, but the maintenance 
of the praepostonal system had come to be associated 
with it. Fiom the account of the football-match 
in Tom Browns School Days, it will be seen that 
those who weie not allowed actually to take part 
m the game were obliged to stand belnnd the goal- 
line, on a chance that a turn m the game, only 
happening at rare intervals, might call them into 
play. Wet or dry they were compelled by the 
Sixth to stand, and any attempt to escape was 
treated as one of the deadly sms. It was a gratuit- 
ous temptation, set before the unruly, “the more 
mischievous of the crowd snatching a feaiful joy 
from attempts to attach lighted crackers to the 
coat-tails of unpopular praepostors.” 1 The Sixth 
had so long regarded the maintenance of “goal” 
as the palladium of their rights, that they could 
not see that the original spirit had gone out of it, 
and nothmg but the mherent evils remained A 
few of Dr. Temple’s rapid walks round the Close 
were sufficient to show him the danger to health 
and to discipline of this enforced observance. In 
Ins very first year the custom of “keeping goal” 
was abolished, except on three show-days m the 
year, retained out of respect to the feelings of past 
generations I well remember the lumour of the 
dieadful change reaching the old Rugbeian colony 
at Cambridge, and the shaking of heads, and the 
forebodmg expressed that all that Arnold had won. 
Temple had lost in a day. But at Rugby the boys 

1 Football The Rugby Union Game, by Rev F Marshall, 1892, p 16 
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knew their master and accepted His decision with 
hardly a murmur 

The other instance came, a few y cars later when 
a very characteristic speech from Dr Temple, after 
morning pray ers, altered the wliole character of the 
Rugby game of footbalL Hitlicrto the numbers 
plnyTng on each side m a * Big Side” match bad 
teen practically unlimited an) present boy of a 
certain standing in the game lina a right to pla> 
for his side, nlnlc an) old Hugbeian, who happened 
to be present, might rejoin the side to winch he liad 
last belonged. Hence had arisen a legalised abuse 
the ball could not be dmen through the thick 
crowd of fort\ or fifty players without the free use 
of the so called ‘hocking" to make a way for 
it How loath Dr Temple was to interfere is 
shown by the following story An old Rugbemn 
writes 1 — 

My father ww one day watching a gwnc by the Doctors 
nde, and, commenting on a scrimmage m which the bo} 
•waned inextricably mixed op, and hoilis seemed to !ia\e but 
an ofT-chfliicc of emerging whole, my father said, “Bo you 
ever stop thii sort of thing?” “Never, *hort of man 
•laughter ” was Br Temples chamctcrutic answer 

So long as tins rough play, however barbaric, 
was earned out fairly and id good temper, there 
had been no great harm done , but in some matches, 
and especially in those between rival boarding 
houses, ill feeling bod arisen, and the annual match 
between two particular sides had become a scandal 
ous occasion for paying off old scores. The Head 
master bad already shown what was m Ins mind. 

The present Bishop of London (the historian of the game, 
Mr A. G Guillenwu-d, writes) set his face itendy against 
nanus hacking and on one occasion, noticing a much 


voc. i 


l L. K. Wbtgiam boy, 1002-00. 
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dt ended “ Hack ” hewing Ins wav through a Big Side scrim- 
mage -with unnecessaiy violence, threatened to make him 
take off his nav\ies, and plaj m slippers foi the rest of the 
afternoon 1 

The question to be settled was whether inten- 
tional hacking should cease to be a legalised part 
of the game The school was itself half-shaken in 
its allegiance to tradition when this characteristic 
speech, coining from Dr. Temple, clinched the 
matter : “ Englishmen,” he told them, “ had a 
national right to giumble, and so had English 
boys. He gave them leave to grumble at all he 
was going to do ” Then the merits of the case 
were shortly stated, and intentional hacking de- 
clared illegal. Another Rugby tradition was gone, 
and yet, miracle of miracles, a loud cheer buist 
fiom the five hundred boys The history of the 
game shows how, fiom that day, the sport was 
changed Older Rugbeians 2 still thought, and of 
course always will think, that, as regards the 
dangers of the game, the old accidents only went 
out to give place to otheis of another kind ; but 
there can be no doubt that the moral evil of spite- 
ful play, and that was more to Temple than any 
usk to legs or limbs, passed away in that school- 
boys’ cheer. 

Instances might be multiplied of the hold which 
he thus gained upon the boys, and earned them 
with him even against their will. Mr H. Lee 
Warnei gives two illustrations of how, when he 
had made up his mmd to act, he would expound 
his views at infinite pains, and end with one short 
sentence which left no doubt as to the rule he 
meant to promulgate : — 

1 Football The Rugby Union Game, by Rev F Marshall, 1892, p 77 

2 My recollections are that the spitefulness was confined to in- 
dividual players , and that it was not a general characteristic of the 
game This is also, I understand, the view of the writer — Ed 
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There whs constant irritation between the farmers in the 
neighbourhood of Rugb} and the boys who went hare and 
hounds, and at last he had to mnko some very strict legisla 
txon on the subject. His custom was on these occasions to 
*peak to the boys after prayers. On the morning in question 
he began his address— “You are always complaining that 
yon do not bkc the .Leicester mutton that Warwick shire 
farmers keen I grant you Leicester mutton will never be 
so nice as Southdown. But Southdown* can get over the 
fence*, unlaw they arc kept close, easier than the others. 
Therefore, if you wont the Rugby butcher to give you South 
down mutton, you must respect the farmer* fences,’' and *o 
on. On another occasion, when ho had to promulgate a 
still more unpopular resolve against permitting fireworks, he 
l>egan in a semi-confidential semi rollicking style — U I never 
could see why you should remember remember the fifth of 
November * and, after arguing the point historically and 
finally ending up his speech with the words — “and you are 
not to do iv surprised the boys into giving him a cheer, 
which mode an American visitor present say, “ That man is 
tbe biggest demagogue I have heard in England " 

It is interesting to contrast the opinions of the 
boys, as shown by their school magazine, at the 
beginning and the end of his head mastership , in 
the early years every change is looked on with 
suspicion — ‘ The spirit of Radicalism was coming 
m like a flood and carrying all before it Take 
away " the New Rugby Magazine concludes in 
despair all that makes English Rugby and meta- 
morphose it into a French Eton/* 1 But when 
Dr Temple left Rugby its successor the Meteor 
expressed its appreciation of the value of what 
reforms Dr Temple had made — 

Tbe enrolment of the nfle corps, and the abolition of 
goal, are instance* of his judicious interference with the 
games, the propriety of which has been attested by each *uc 
coMive generation of Rugbdans. No old Rugbeian will 
fail to bear witness to the strong conservative element in Dr 
Temple* character his intense respect for old association* 


1 The A ftc Ruftif Jlwgi ixtJH rot L p. 2US. 
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and radical objection to change . What smgle old custom 
m the school or his house has been touched by sacrilegious 
hands during his leign ? If he is the first to touch anything 
that is utteily bad, he is the last to cut down the tree 
Avhich may still bear fruit 1 

The keen interest winch the Headmaster took in 
the games was never allowed to let them over- 
power the more important mteiests To him they 
were part of the trammg of charactei ; and the 
slackness that led a boy to drop a catch at a 
cutical point of a match, or to shiik the game on 
the last day of a big football match, was as much 
to be expelled as that which led to false concords 
or incorrect leasonmg. Under a less strong ruler 
the encouragement that he gave might have led 
the leaders of the sports to assume a false position 
to the danger of school morale , but no one ever 
doubted which the Headmastei put first. If any 
one did, the Headmaster had his own way of dis- 
pelling the mistake A traditional stoiy may illus- 
trate this. A boy athlete, not high up m the 
school, was leported to Temple for neglected work , 
he was sent for by the chief to his study, the time 
fixed apparently accidentally being just as an in- 
teiestmg match was about to begin The boy 
went, but he found Dr Temple immersed in cor- 
respondence , he stood watching the Headmaster’s 
pen and gazing furtively at the match out of the 
window. A silent hour passed, and “no side” was 
called m the Close “ N ow you may go,” said the 
Headmaster without looking up There was no 
need to enforce the moial fuither It was equally 
impossible for Temple to recognise that a boy could 
not caie foi school games because he was working 
with his head, as for him to allow an athlete to 
plead his prowess as any mitigation of his slack- 
ness Hence he could say, and say ti uly . — 

1 The Meteor, October 28, 1869 
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It in certainly the gen cm 1 custom for boy* mtwt diitin 
miiiheil for their progress in Intellectual itodm to take 
interest in «!I the giuncs. No difference between different 
intellectual studies in this respect 1 * observable. 1 * 

But the natural head of all school organisation to 
make rules for games and for the management of 
the school Close, was not to be an athletic club 
but the Sixth F orm. 

The hop (be *ay») have a kind of constitution of 
their own, 3 b\ which they make rules for games and for the 
management of the school Close, and, subject to the approval 
of the Headmaster levy taxes for these object*. The natural 
head of this organisation is the Sixth Form, and the whole 
school Is led In that form and reacts upon it For this 
raison the Sixth Form is never fdt to bo an alien bod) by 
the rest* 

The demand of any athletic club to entrench on 
the office of the Sixth would have met from Dr 
Temple the most peremptory rejection. 

From the first, ns we liave already seen the boys 
recognised in Dr Temple n man who did not 
accept the existence of the games ns an influence 
of doubtful character which Tied to be dealt with 
but who had the keenest personal sympathy with 
the Close and its developments. They did not so 
soon learn how he regarded it ns one of the strongest 
forces to mould the character and the most 
valuable corrective against the self indulgence 
and 1 arm ess of the bigger and more animal like 

1 Public School Commlarioii Answer*, n. 310 No. 42. 

1 TTie constitution to which Dr Temple refer* U probably the Dig 
Side Len*e (conilatinff of the Sixth end one or two or the otter Head 
form*). The management of ericicet and of the Clone In the crlciot 
mb*oh w** more Immediately under the Head of the Eleven. In con- 
firmation of what la nld above aa to Dr Temple • deal re to give mental 
capacity it* proper place hi controlling athletic* It may be mentioned 
that when flr*t be came to Rugby he ■poke to the Head of the Eleven 
m to how fir in future the poaltlon of Captain •hould be mode to 
depend upon place In the acbooL — En. 

3 Public School Comtmaalon Anawer*, p. 310 Iso 2a See al*o 
Evident* p. 200 No. 000 
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boys on tlie one hand, and the morbidly con- 
scientious and over-stimulated mmds of the more 
spiritual and older boys on the other. How greatly 
he considered the Close as working with the chapel 
m the development of charactei is shown by a story 
which Mi. A. Butler lecalls Mr Butlei had been 
talking over with him the effect on the boys of 
spending Easter at school, and had said that they 
would not easily forget Ins Holy- "Week sennons. 
“I should not ventuie,” he answered, “to pieach 
those sermons if it weie not foi the playground.” 
There the Sixth Form praepostor threw off the 
stiam of his awakening responsibilities and became 
the boy again ; there the over -gi own loafer of 
the Middle School learnt that he had a giant’s 
strength, and God had given it him to use and 
not abuse 



CHAPTER VII 


r REACHING AND TIIF CII \PFI 

General character of the sermons — C ood Fridav and Kaxtcr 
Day sermons — Addresses before Communion— Annual Con 
firnutkra — Fauyt and Henm In relation to tlie scl>ool — 
Recollections of Dr PerdrnI 

The offices of Headmaster and Chaplain an ere 
lield b) different persons till the jear 1831 
it was then tliat Arnold made the stand an Inch 
has now become historical, in his letter to Lord 
Denbigh the then Chairman of the Trustees, in 
which lie urged the claim of the Headmaster to 
the appointment of Chaplain — 

Whoever m Chaplain I must ever feel myself ft* Head 
master the real ana proper religious instructor of the boys. 
No one else can feci the some lnten>t m them, nnd no one 
else (I am not speaking of ruyaclf personally but raurch 
by virtue of m} situation) aui speak to them with so much 
influence . 1 

This letter lias been the Headmasters petition of 
right from that daj and, Avlnle securing the right 
to the pulpit for the clerical Headmaster in the 
older schools, it lias stirred up the laj Headmaster 
m more recentl} founded schools not to give away 
the most powerful engine any master can lrnve to 
act upon his boys. And nowhere lias the wisdom 
of Arnold s pleadings been more fully justified tlum 

1 ytsnley a Lift if Dr Arnold 7th «L p. 1*0. 
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by the use made of the office m Rugby Chapel by 
his successors. 

So it was with Dr. Temple , with all the attrac- 
tiveness of his chaiacter to boys, his manliness, his 
sympathy and his justice, with all the wonder his 
masteis felt foi his organising ability, his stoies of 
helpfulness and his marvellous powei of work, it 
was the chapel that was the mainspring of Ins 
influence over all. It was not that his sermons 
weie meant to be eloquent, though eloquent at 
times they weie , tlieie was no touch of polish or 
of lhetoric, no purple passages that might provoke 
a smile m some youthful cynic , theie had been no 
time for elaboration, for on the Sunday afternoon 
the ink was scarce dry of the last sentence of the 
sermon when the warning sound of the school bell 
called him to chapel , but it was the conviction of 
boys and men alike that compressed into that short 
address, perhaps lasting only a quarter of an hour, 
was the foice by which they were to hve till the 
next Sunday came round Nor will any one who 
knew those days forget the abiupt close which 
came just when the attention was most earnest, 
and left the boys, not with the satisfaction of a 
sermon ended, but with a yearning feeling amount- 
ing at times to provocation — Why should he not 
go on ? Such is the testimony of masteis and of 
boys Thus Mr Arthur Butler writes — 

No one indeed could listen to bis sermons, m which a 
stiong and noble natuie so passionately pleaded foi what 
was right, deal to God and good foi man, without being 
deeply moved by them The effect of them cannot be judged 
by meiely reading them It was the waim soul of a stiong 
man speaking in the name of his Master (often with teal's 
flowing down his cheeks), with the naturally somewhat harsh 
\oice softened and vibrating with emotion, which stirred his 
young hearers hke a trumpet-call I have heard some old 
Kugbeians speak of them m a way that would sound to many 
an exaggeration I have never heard any one question their 
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universal influence. When he brought out hi* first volume 
of scrmon.% which I hnd to pas*, without correction's through 
the Pres*, I raid to him, “The) mil stir people strongly” 
“No," he raid, “written sermons rarely do that it is the 
man behind the sermon tlmt •tins” 

As a matter of fact, however lie was in those dn\s n 
really great sneaker On one memorable occasion I heard 
him in St Georges Ilnll nt Liverpool follow Gladstones 
and the Puke of Argyll and there was little to choose 
between the c fleet that he produced and tlmt of tlic two 
orators who preceded him. Perhaps it was this gift of 
eloquence, or rather the warmth of tan]>crnmcnt which 
contributed to it, tliat led him I thought, at times too much 
to flatter Ragbeinn sentiment. It is a subject on which 
schoolboy patriotism is npt to exceed doc limits and, where 
a master i trough shares the school capnt d( corpi it Is easy 
for him also not always to observe the “hnppv mean ” But 
the boys did not feel tills. Rather thc\ tned the more to 
live up to his appreciation of them and young masters, fresh 
from the colder and severer style of the University arc npt 
to be over-critical. 

No doubt, n great deal of the effect of the words 
came to the boys simply because it was lie tlmt 
was speaking for there wits a subtle sharing of the 
thoughts of lus hearers tlmt seemed to them like 
thought transference — 

I could never take my eyes from bis face from tho first 
word of the sermon to the end though I rat in n line with 
the pulpit by the old Schoolhousc seat*. 1 

So ogam — 

As for his more thoughtful eloquence, no man who ever 
heard him preach in Rugby Chapel on Good Friday* or 
Easter Day can ever forget the depth of conviction will eh 
vibrated in his voice no boy who heard him analyse any 
particular type of character could fail to bo struck b) his 
penetration and subtlety it was the problem of the Sunday 
talk in the Schoolhouso passages, how tho Doctor could 
know such an infinite variety of assortments of character 

He never made the mistake, so often made by good men 


* IV O Moberly 


5 See Appendix p. 144 — p a 
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of outiumnng the lebgious feelings of those he liad to teach , 
he simply said what he knew, foi he dieaded umeahty, and 
he waited the result, not ashamed to say that he thought 
much lebgious zeal unhealthy 1 

So the head of the Schoolhouse in 1859 
writes 2 : — 

I lemembei going to him about the behaviom at house 
prayers w Inch I lushed to be moie deiout “Thank you, - " 
lie said, with his gravei look, “I’ll speak about it when I get 
the opportunity I shan’t foi get ; but I must choose the 
right tune I am always afiaid of outrunning the lebgious 
feeling of the boys ” 3 

This caiefulness not to be too much in evidence 
is lllustiated by a letter to a paient who had raised 
the question of the boy’s pi lvate prayeis : — 

I am much obliged (lie wntes fiom Rugb), October 2, 
1861) for youi hint about the piaycis Of coui'se I keep 
a vigilant eye on such a mattei. But one cannot do much 
more than pie's ent any mterfeience with a boy who is saying 
lus piayeis, and endeai our to maintain m the public opinion 
of the school as stiong a sense as possible of the dut) 4 

There is one chapel scene which is again and 
again lecalled to old colleague and old boy alike, 
when they are asked what they remember as most 
characteristic of Dr Temple’s treatment of the 
school, the answer is evei “the addi esses before 
Communion.” 5 

One scene (continues Mi Arthur Butlei) comes back to my 
mmd while speaking on this subject It was lus custom to 
mvite the boys v ho had been confh med into chapel on the 
Saturday evening before Holy Communion In the football 
season, the only time available was immediately after the 
match was over and as the boys tiooped into chapel fiom the 
field, m the evening light, heated and excited, m then foot- 


1 H Lee W amer 2 E G Sandford 

8 The Meteor , February 25, 1903 

* Acland’s Memoir and Letters , p 222 

6 E H Wmnmgton Ingrain , boy, 18G3-68 
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ball drew, it was a striking nicht to *ee them after n few 
minutes of calm, in the dimly lighted place, and after a few 
short and appropriate prayers had been said, lend them 
selves to the magic influence of the earnest, soul-stimng 
p readier Never was he more eloquent tlian on these 
occasion* e\ery eye was fixed on him- No one who did not 
then bear him can judge of what he was in Ills power over 
boy *. 1 

How well I can recall (writes E. A Scott) liow the 
nniple, spare, black figure crept out of the *tudy stair* with 
hi* old Bible in his band, and slipped up into the pulpit. 
He never looked round him, and indeed there was nobody to 
see it was often quite dark and the boy football player* 
came in after their match and slid as bo also did, into their 
scat*.* 

The power that lie wielded on these occasion* wa* the 
power of a man who, having Id* eyes on God, was not 
looking about for follower* or converts, but was rapt as It 
were into a trance as ho talked with his Creator * 

In the preparation of the bojs for the annual 
Confirmation Dr Temple, w bile himself addressing 
the candidates collectivcl) ever) week jet made 
the housemaster, laj and clenc alike, responsible 
for the special preparation of their own bovs. So 
when the dov came, it was the housemaster who 
joined tlie Headmaster in lending up each group 
of boys to the Bishop. A little thing and j^t 
typical of the hold winch Temple maintained over 
the laj masters they could not, if tlicj would he 
taught, escape, by not taking orders, the responsi 
bility that must rest on them for their bojs souls, 
so long as they chose to remain schoolmasters. 

The record of the Rugby period cannot be 
complete without some allusion to the cloud which 
came over it through the publication m 1800 of 
Essays and Reviews. This is not the place to 
deal with the Essay on the Education of the 
World n which Temple wrote, nor with the part 

1 Arthur BaUer 1 K. A Scott 1 II Lee Warner 
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he took in the publication of the book. What 
concerns us here is the view which he took of his 
duty to his boys m respect of it 

No doubt he, like others, undervalued the effects 
of the book and the notoriety it would attain. 
He had foieseen a certain amount of annoyance, 
but not the effect upon the boys In a lettei to a 
friend, 1 Febiuary 22, 1861, he writes : — 

I for myself get precisely what I calculated on — a good 
deal of worry from panic-stricken parents 2 3 * * * * — but nothing at 
till that would otherwise vex and annoy me I think I 

made a blunder m one respect, and in one alone I ought 
not to have done anything which would encourage those 
boys to plunge into critical speculations befoie their time 
I did not lealise the attractions that would be conferred 
upon a book for the boys, by my having written about it 
Even that evil is not so gieat as it seems , certainly not 
beyond what a little care will set right 

Dr. Temple determined to set himself right with 
the boys and with the masters. He warned the 
Sixth Foim as to the book, 8 and he printed 

1 Letter to the Itev Canon It. Lawson 

2 See Dr Jet Blake’s paper, p 176 

3 The following is a verbatim report of the words which he addressed 
on the subject to the Sixth Form c ‘ Before I came to Rugby, before 
I thought of coming to ltugby, I w as asked to write in that book , to 
liave written in that book as Headmaster of Rugby would have been a 
blunder It was perhaps a blunder in me not to reconsider my decision 
of letting the Essay be published when 1 came to Rugby, but inasmuch 
as it was a past act, it never occurred to me to reconsider it I thought 
then, and I still think, even after what lias happened, that that book 
ought to have been published The book contains opinions which had 
long been lurking m corners , it n as time they were dragged to light 
and faced We, the Essayists, knew who weie going to write, hut ne 
did not know what each was going to write about. We agreed each to 
write what he thought, and that we were only responsible for oui own 
essay , this was clear to us all, because we knew before writing that 
we differed widely In conclusion I would warn you against two 

things, against entering on the speculations contained m that book in a 
light or cursory way, and against supposmg that I agree with aU that is 

said m that hook 1 am sure you know me too well to suppose this 

for an instant ” — Memorandum supplied by the Rev F H Bowden 

Smith Member of the Sixth Form, 1861 The words were taken down 

at the time — Ed 
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and published his school sermons unamended , 1 just 
as they had been written and preached The 
simplicity of the preface tells of the strain it must 
have been to him to publish them. 

I would gladly sacrifice every other aim (he writes) if 
by so doing I could help any of my pupils to live in the 
spirit of the Bible, and to love the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The head of his house, to whom Mr A. Butler 
pointed out this preface on the first appearance of 
the sermons, said in his hearty schoolboy manner — 
That he would, that he would.” 

It came os a surprise to us (writes one of the t h en 
Sixth Form) who hid been in his society during the 
publication of Euay* mid Renew* and had absolutely 
tailed to realise what he had felt, though we had defended 
him as fiercely as wc knew how to our parents. Naturally 
he was not given to self-defence. 

Often in Ins later life did this special trait come 
out , others he might, himself he would not defend. 
Yet in this case the welfare of the school and the 
actual incomes of his colleagues were at stake so 
he would take them into his confidence, if no one 
else. The tale has been told by an eye-witness 
from notes taken at the time, and will be found in 
the following letter from Dr Percival, the present 
Bishop of Hereford — 

T»i Palao, Hmron», 
StpUmbrr 88 , 1003 . 

Dear KrrcnKNHM — You ask me for some expression of 
opinion m regard to Dr Temples headmaatership of Rugby 
based on my experience as an assistant working under him 
The time, as you know, was very brief only two years, 
and it it long ago If you had asked me then, I might 
powbly have had aome opinion to offer bat forty-one years 


3 See Preface of Tempi* * TUgbf Sarmau First Series. — En. 
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of varied expenence since I left Rugby to begin my work as 
Headmaster of Clifton College have made me somewhat 
diffident about formulating any such appreciation 

As an mcuiable idealist, I may confess to you that I have 
never yet seen a school which was perfect even within the 
reasonable limits of attainable perfection This much I may 
ventuie to say for the encouiagement of the younger genera- 
tion of schoolmasters Theie is a good deal of unaccom- 
plished work left for our successors to do , and, notwith- 
standing the veneration due to the great name of Arnold, I 
cannot say that Rugby, as I remember it m 1860-62, was 
a perfect school It was a fine, strong, healthy, rough and 
vigorous, self-centred, and supremely self-confident society 
We felt that we weie breathing the strong and wholesome 
air which makes strong, brave, and efficient Englishmen , 
and, as I look back, I think we weie right m the mam 

It is, I believe, on recoid that when Carlyle paid a visit 
to Arnold, he described his house as a temple of industrious 
peace It might, I think, have been described m our day as 
a nursery of the strenuous life We lived under a chief 
ivhom we felt to be the embodiment of strength, vigour, 
truth, duty, unselfishness, all tempered by a domestic 
simplicity and a filial devotion to his aged mother which 
gave a tone of peculiar beauty to the life The familiar 
photograph of Dr Temple and his mother is to my mmd 
quite as beautiful as any much-praised pictuie of Augustine 
and Monica 

More I will not endeavour to say, except that I should 
have been quite unfit to attempt the not altogether easy 
work of building up such a new school as Clifton College 
but for the lessons I had learnt and the experience I had 
gamed under Temple at Rugby, whethei m the schoohoom, 
or m the Close, or m familiar intercourse with a raie band of 
distinguished colleagues, among ivhom I was but a child , or, 
above all, in the chapel, Sunday by Sunday, for Temple 
held fast to the Amoldian tradition that the Headmaster 
should speak to the school from lus heart every Sunday. 
Whatever else our modem headmasters may change foi the 
better, both they and then boys wall suffer grave loss if they 
do not adheie to this piactice 

There remains vividly pictured in my memory one 
incident of which I ought, perhaps, to give you some account, 
as it touches a matter of public interest, and you may 
possibly have no other record of it m your hands, although 
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there is still a small group of survivors out of the Iwmd of 
masters who on that occasion wit at Uhj little square tables 
in the Mxth Fonn room while Temple sat, intensely jialc 
with suppress! emotion in Arnolds M3it 

It wrw in Tebruan 1801, if I remember right when the 
ecclesiastical storm* were raging Yen fiercely around the 
authors of E*sny* ami /fma t He was at Uiat time, as at 
some other periods of his lift, a silent roan but he had 
summoned a Masters AIccting for the express purpose of 
speaking to us on this burning questton ami what he said was 
to this effect — 


“ I hare called thU meeting for the purpose of saving a 
few words on the subject of fjttnt/a and /iVn net Hitherto 
I have avoided *{K*iking on the subject because I Iiavo thought 
it better tluit tlic masters sliould lie able to say that nothing 
liad passed between us ami also because I thought it better 
that I myself should be able, in speaking of nny of the 
masters, to say honestly that they were cntirelyuncom promised 
I have fdt sure of sympathy but I did not wi h to embarrass 
you by introducing discussion. Now however, tlie stir is so 
great that I think it my duty to make a few remarks, 

“First, I must tell you that the book owes its origin to 
some conversation* between Mr Jowett and myself as far 
back ns eight or nine years ago, on the great amount of 
reticence in every class of society in regard to religious views. 
We frequently talked of the melancholy unwillingness of 
pcoplo to state honestly their opinion* on points of doctrine, 
and I believe that I myself first raised the subject 

“Me thought it might encourage free ami honest dis- 
cussion of Biblical topics if we wero to combine with some 
others to publish a volume of Lways and this idea gradually 
worked itself into the present reality Several cliongcs 
o ccu r r ed in the group of men who agreed to write, so that 
some of the present essayists were not among those who 
originally agreed to join. 'there was one stipulation made, 
namely that nothing should be written which was inconsistent 
with tho position of ministers of our Church. 

“I think I ought further to tell you that I saw none of 
the Essays except my own until I saw them in tho hook itself 
and I believe that all the other writers were equally ignorant 
of what was written by any but thomsolves, with tho exception 
of erne who acted os editor bnt had no control over what was 
written 
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“With regard to my own part m the work, theie is one 
thing, and only one, which makes me legict having published 
m the volume, and this is that as Headmastei heie I made a 
mistake m doing so, a gieat mistake, on account of the boys, 
many of whom may be led to lead the book because I wrote 
m it, befoie they ought to entei on such questions as aie 
discussed in it, but so far as the Sixth is concerned, I hope 
to prevent its being thus lead 

“ I also made a mistake on account of the paients, to many 
of whom the outciy and panic must undoubtedly cause 
great anxiety and alaim 

“ I do not wish to put myself in opposition to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities who are set ovei us , but I must say that I 
cannot acquiesce m the manifesto of the bishops as being 
either pist or fair, considenng the way in which it appeared 
I find that the addiess to which their manifesto was a reply 
animadverted only on two points, from both of which 
I can say that I most coidially diftei, so that I feel their 
censure, ivhen rightly understood, does not apply to myself, 
except indeed so far as my having published m the volume 
which contains these points may ha\e given encoui agement 
to their publication 

“ I considei that there is injustice in the censure, as it has 
appeared, because it is unjust foi those who have not 
compelled themselves to entei into the difficulties of the 
question to condemn others only on the stiength of then 
general impiessions or traditional beliefs , and it is also 
un]ust that any one wilting on such subjects should have 
hanging over him the possibility of a censure horn a body of 
men who aie guided by no fixed or plain rule of doctrine 
“The lules which constitute the boundaries of the 
Church ought to be drawn in such plain and distinct terms 
that every one might decide foi himself whether he could 
honestly remain in the Chinch 01 not 

“ With regard to the steps that I myself intend to take 
under present circumstances, I have to say that I propose to 
publish some of my seimons preached m the school chapel, 
but not at once, as I do not wish to do anything in a 
hurry 

“ Although I differ widely from seveial things m the Essays, 
I cannot make any public declaration at present, as it would 
certainly be misconstrued into a condemnation of the book , 
and I most certainly cannot condemn any of the Essays, 
though I may differ from them, as that would run directly 
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contrary to the principle* of toleration 1 which wo advocate. 
Toleration la a word which to me has no meaning, unless it 
means to tolerate what we don't like and not only what we 
do like. 

"To yon I have one word to add with reference to my 
teaching of the Sixth Form. \ou all know what the 
preaching in chapel haa bean and I can assure you that 
this is a mrr apecimen of what my teaching to the Sixth has 
been If yon had heard it, I behove yon would say that 
it has been what yon, as a body, would have taught or 
approved. 

M Without alluding to Essay* and R meres, I have taken 
considerable pains to counteract what I consider to be 
erroneous in the book, and to discourage indulgence on the 

S rt of the young in such speculations as are treated therein 
y last word is, that I feel deeply sorry on account of the 
boy* for the mistake I made.” 

Thu account is what I jotted down in a note-book 
shortly afterwards, and I still remember saying to my»elf as 
I went from the meeting, down that winding staircase m 
familiar to every old member of the Rugby Sixth — MaUan 
errrve cum Platons quam cum ttwmcts mus vera senttre. 

A a we look back from the day of tne sere and yellow leaf 
to that distant spring time with all its promise, some of it 
garnered in the everlasting harvest home, and some of it 
unfulfilled, we feel that it was a good time, and that it was 
good to have lived m it, and in the daily presence of a great 
soul — a man as genuinely and tml^ good as he was great 
and strong — Believe me, yours sincerely J Hkhevood 

While, therefore. Dr Temple, as ofttunes m 
later days refused to defend himself before the 
world that misunderstood him he trusted his 
masters with his confidence, and trusted his boys 
with the pathetic request not to read his book. As 


1 Canon Wilson, who was also present at this Marten Meeting, 
write* to Mr Kitchener as follow* — I should like to see the word 
oeffw added before the word toleration in the Bishop of Hereford# 
account of what Dr Temple said. Temple drew a distinction between 
pass ire and active toleration, insisting- on the latter as a dirty and as a 
doty the sense of which had led to the writing of such a Joint wort 
I am perfectly certain of this word " 

VOL. I q 
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far as m him lay, Rugby should not suffei by what 
he had done 

In the summer of 1862 theie was an exodus of 
masters : T. S Evans to Durham ; C Evans to 
Birmingham , A Butler to Haileybuiy , J Percival 
to Clifton Dr Temple had set Ins eyes on a 
young Cambudge man to fill one of the vacancies 1 
Wilson had the courage to say straight out that he 
could not accept the offer because he could not 
serve under one of the wnteis of the Essays. The 
honesty of the answei doubtless convinced Temple 
that the man was even moie worth having than he 
had thought , and a little latei he lenewed his 
offei, and proposed an interview Wilson came 
down to Rugby, saw Temple, and was satisfied. 
Few men would have repeated the offer, and fewer 
have submitted themselves to cross-examination by 
a younger man 

Even amid all the trouble of this business, the 
humour of the man nevei failed him , a month later 
he wiites to the same fnend. Canon R Lawson : — 

The storm will blow ovei soonei oi later, and then will come 
a reaction Meanwhile, I think I have got the school oil the 
right tiack I can wq.it Will my sermons sell? I 

really tlunk they may be useful if people will read them 
But aftei such exciting work as this, they -will be pronounced 
dull Netta (Miss Temple) yesteiday had a lettei enclosing 
a piece written by an unknown lady, to the effect that she 
was ready to be burnt any day with Di Temple 


1 W Knyvett Wilson, who was unfortunately killed in Switzeiland, 
ou the Itiffelhom, in the summer of 18G5 
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The home nfm* r — Memorandum by the Bishop t nephew, Mr 

\\ O Moberiy — Dr Temple > mother — Mils Temple and 

the School house. 

It remains to gather up the fragments of the life at 
Rugby that have fallen through the meshes of the 
preceding chapters. It has been the mm in the 
foregoing pages, not so much to criticise the life, ns 
to reproduce the atmosphere m which it was lived 
There must have been something unusual if not 
unique, in the way Dr Temple was regarded by 
those around him there does not appear to ha\e 
existed at Rugby that spint of constant criticism of 
the Headmaster s sayings and doings which is a usual 
factor in a school circle, though not inconsistent, be 
it understood, with great respect and even affection 
on the part of the critics. At Rugb) the spirit of 
criticism was suspended. How otherwise could a 
colleague , 1 by no means uncritical of other men, 
write after forty years — 

I loved him too much to criticise, even. It never occurred 
to me he could be wrong he was *o fertile and so con 
abating to everybody ana on every point. I never thought 
of any thing relating to questions which come up which I 
did not find he actually had considered and given his true 
weight to before I epolte. 


1 K A. Scott. 
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Others could say the same It may not have 
been altogether a healthy state of affairs, but so it 
appears to have been ; the reaction was sure to be 
strong when the period came to an end, but while it 
lasted its characteristic was one of unquestiomng 
and unquestioned content. 

In his own private life Dr. Temple set an 
example of ready hospitality, hut withal of frugal 
ways. The younger masters had especial cause 
to be giateful for the lesson thus taught Most of 
them Fellows of their college, many of them 
bachelors, they were enjoying an income far above 
their needs , the temptation to a luxurious life 
might have been a strong one, had the example 
been different at the Sehoolhouse There the 
table was always open to guests, but the fare did not 
seem to vary whoever might happen to he present 
At that time Dr Temple had not become a total 
abstainer ; nor did he for some years after he came 
to Rugby take up the Temperance cause, of which 
he was to be in later life the leader; but, even 
then, the eatmg and the drinking were a mere 
accident of the meeting . the talk, especially at the 
host’s end of the table, was the raison ffetre of the 
gathering 

You will not forget (writes a friend) the dinner-parties 
at the Sehoolhouse twice a week they were often mono- 
tonous, as was necessary when you met the same men 
again and again , but the astonishing versatility of the host 
was what has since surprised me Often somebody was down 
staying -with him, always somebody worth having met But 
it was always he who drew the sti anger out 

Perhaps the pleasantest meal was the afternoon 
tea on the Sunday. The Headmaster, after 
preaching to the boys at the four o’clock service, 
returned in Ins most genial mood, and was the life 
of an inner circle of friends 

While his life was marked by a somewhat 
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Spartan simplicity, Iils generosity in man) matters 
was accepted as axiomatic. When, m 1807 lie was 
about to subscribe a sum winch to him, for lie was 
at no time of his life a rich man was a sacrifice, he 
was afraid lest the sending round of a list might 
lead some of the masters into giving more than 
the) ought, hence he ashed each to put down 
the figure of his proposed subscription on a piece 
of paper and to throw it into a masters cap The 
new quadrangle i\as built with that caps contents. 

Thus the school circle lived a little life of its 
own, but occasionall) c\ents from the outer world 
affected it Thus, in the earl) sixties, there was an 
exceptional influx of American bo) s into the school 
This arose from tx\o reasons — first, the popularity 
in America of Tom Ttrozcns School Days induced 
A men cans to visit the school and e\ cn to send 
their sons there, and, secondl) at a later date 
during the war m America between North and 
South more bo)s than usual came to Itugb^ ns to 
other English schools, to be educated. The interest 
these Americans took in the school took tangible 
shape when a banner worked by A men can ladies 
was brought to the school and formally presented. 1 
Another indirect action of the same war upon the 
school was the interest excited throughout the 
school by the cotton famine in Lancashire In 
the relief of the operatives Dr Temple took a 
leading part, hurrying to Lancashire to meetings 
and returning to tell the bo) s what he had seen 

During the years 1805-08 Dr Temple was 
frequently occupied with attendance in London at 
meetings of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners.* 
Tins was not allowed to affect the work of the 
school which was earned on without noticeable 
inconvenience. Beyond the fact that certain 

1 BndJey i Rxpty n, 151 

* See Education OfBce " Memoir pp. 133-147 — Ed. 
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classical lessons to the Sixth Form devolved upon 
Mr. Potts, 1 then the Headmaster’s assistant m 
classics, the Headmaster managed to be always to 
the fore at his usual times. The effect was rather 
seen m the increased interest he took in every 
branch of the school-work, which was stimulated 
by the problems that were brought before him as a 
Commissioner. This double work could not, how- 
ever, be done without a great strain on Dr. Temple, 
both in body and m mind. Thus, in a letter to 
Mr. Lee Warner in 1868, he says : — 

I am working my brains into puddles with this Report 
Verily a grateful country will nevei know all my patriotism 

In 1867 came an event long looked for by the 
school, the thiee hundredth anmveisary of the 
foundation of the school The day was celebrated 
by a service attended by many old Rugbeians, when 
Dr. Temple preached a characteristic seimon from 
1 Cor. xii 26 A dinner, presided over by Dean 
Stanley, followed, and m a speech in which he was 
thanking the then dying Trustees for what they 
had done for him, Dr. Temple spoke of his work 
there m the retrospect as he had before spoken of 
it when it was in the future, as the work he would 
have chosen more than any other work in the 
woild 

Perhaps we may be allowed here to look a little 
more closely at the home hfe. Scott, of Balliol, 
had written in 1857 : — 

He is a true lover of young people , and, as a conse- 
quence, all young people learn to love lnm I never knew a 
boy oi gu-1 who was a day in his company without adopting 
lum as a playfellow 2 

This side of his natuie showed itself at Rugby 

1 Alexander William Potts, master, 18G2-70 Afterwards the first 
Headmaster of Fcttc« College 

- 1 cstimoiuals m favour of Jle\ 1* 'lemple, p 21 
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whenever the stress of work relaxed its hold over 
him. His nephew W O Moberly wntes of the 
days when be entered the school in 18G2, at the 
age of eleven — 

I gpent a great part of my afternoons with him in the 
Clo*e before I came to the school and especially when there 
were football matches going oil He used to lough at me 
afterwards for my craze for games but I think, he did a 
good deni to make me care for them, though not to make 
me put them in their wrong place. I think, perhaps, the 
school would have been astonished if they had seen the Head 
master playing football with me in the garden on the other 
side of the Barby Rond, and sometimes taking me up in his 
arms, while the boll was in mine, and carrying me behind 
my own goal line, while I shrieked with all my might that 
it was unfair 


Whenever Hr Temple was with nephews and 
nieces, whether in girls cnchet in the farther 
garden or m merry games in the Schoolhouse, lie 
was the life and the soul of the party ‘ making 
them tenfold more delightful ” It was m these 
years that Lewis CorroUs Alice tn Wonderland 
came out, and this he would read to the young 


people with such rest and spirit that the whole 
party laughed till they cried. 

Nor was his joyousness and fun at tins tame 
kept for his own kith and km The bovs would 
come m to some meal or perhaps to that delightful 
institution — Sunday high tea. Despite the ev eumg 
dress that was even in the holiday s obligatory at 
this family meal the boys were made happy and 
talked freely to him, and looked as if they loved to 


listen to what he said. With his younger masters 
too he has left memories of sunny laughter mixed 
with serious talk 


The year I860 was saddened to him by the 
death of Airs. Temple, on May 8 of that 
year and the breaking of that intimate tie, the 
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peculiar strength of which has been dwelt on by 
more than one of the writers in this volume. At 
Rugby Mrs Temple had lived chiefly m her bed- 
room m the daytime, unless she went out m her 
chair. In the afternoon the son and daughter 
had five-o’clock tea m her bedioom, and at that 
time Dr. Temple would be at the height of his 
laughter and fun Dui mg dinner the mother came 
down into the drawing-room, and was ready to 
receive the guests on their leavmg the dmmg-room. 
Perhaps she might be found playing dominoes with 
one of the grandchildren 1 Di. Temple would 
then go over to his mother m her chair by the 
fireside, and, leanmg down to her, introduce each 
of us to her Such a look as he would give her 
has been happily caught for us m the garden 
photograph Before prayei -time she would, latteily, 
retire to hei 100 m, but her grand-daughter, who 
slept in an adjoining room, would hear Dr. Temple 
come up to his mother’s room, and read by hei 
bedside the 5Xst Psalm, the Collect for the twenty- 
first Sunday after Trinity, and the Loid’s Prayer, 
and then, without moie words, leave her to her rest. 

Tlnoughout all the time at Rugby, Miss Temple 
lived at the Schoolhouse, managed the household, 
and caied for every member of the little world, 
boys oi masters, oi perhaps most of all foi the 
masters’ wives, to some of whom she was a verit- 
able second mother An old Schoolhouse boy, 2 
whose brother died while a boy at school m 1865, 
and who m this time of trouble had full oppoitumty 
of knowing her, writes thus of Miss Temple : — 

I foi one have grateful memories of Miss Temple, who 

1 I used to play with her, and recall the grave kindliness of her 
tone in speaking Her son would vatch the game, and, as in after 
j ears m the case of Patience, would point without saying anything 
— En 

1 Rc\ L. R Wlngham 
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regulnrb cnmc into the Kick room to sec how the bov* were 
petting oru Mam days u*cd I to he latd tin there, nnd I 
think it was then tlwt I began to understand tlie diameter 
of tlwt sister of the Doctor k who kept his liuutc then, nnd 
subsequently hi* pnlncc nt hxeter, and made every old 
Hugbelan, but cspccinllv even old t; cbooIhnu<c bo\ feel 
that he was who]]} ami heartily welcome. My own [icmmitl 
regard nnd reverence for Alivs Temple broadened nnd 
deepened n« the year* went b\, nnd n* n curate in tJic 
Diocese of Exeter it was mv privilege to l»c the first of the 
old Rugbelant of hi* own time to be ordained b\ the “dear 
great master whom we loved *owdl “ Till 111 health obliged 
her to leave Lxeter Miss Temples unchanging kindness, 
licgun to mo In the Schoolhousc day*, made the palace nt 
Exeter n home In the west to the yoting curate 

It w ns pcrlmps not nt first that Miss Temple 
won the henrts of the Hugh) people there mn) 
have been n feeling of self assertion tv Inch rose tip 
in somewhat mutinous feelings against what thc\ 
thought the bcne\olcnt despotism of the School 
house. But it required onl^ to be in need to learn 
the great heart that la} behind nnd to accept with 
demotion the laigc share Miss Temple took in the 
whole life of the place. An extract from a letter 
written b} Dr Temple to his sister in 1874 will 
show what she became to those nt Hugh} nnd will 
give some idea how intimate was the tic that bound 
brother and sister together at this time. The 
Bishop hod come down to see his old friends and 
Kugby and writes thus on the Sunda} night, after 
preaching in the school chapel — 

The day is over Both day* ore over I have said ray 
good bye* and must depart to-morrow at eight in the 
morning Taken all in all nothing could bo more success- 
ful. I do not think there ha* been a singlo drawback 

So you *ee how my day* have been spent And the 
bright faces, and the affectionate word*, and the buoyant 
manner and the truiting look*, these I cannot describe 
for words do not describe them. 
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And all the time you do not know hov I missed you, 
and how I felt that it was all lobbed of its crown because 
you were not here Love was sent to you from every face 
and every tongue, and none called the gathering perfect 
without remembenng one thing was wanting 
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The U*it Suntlaj — The farewell concert — Subsequent connexion 
with the school 

Apwxdij — R ugby sermon C ood f rkbiy 

In Jul} 1809 a \ncanc} occurred in the Dcancr) 
of Durham, involving with it tlic Wardcnslnp of 
the University and on the 23rd Mr Gladstone 
ottered the ottlce to Dr Temple, coupled with an 
intimation tliat lie would not tic allowed to rcmnm 
tliere long without being solicited to go elsewhere. 
Dr Temple refused to lane Hugh} In tlie 
absence of Dr Temples own letters, 1 the inotnes 
which led to his refusal maj be gntlicrcd from a 
letter which Dr Farmr Professor of Divinity m 
Durham University, writes, urging him to accept 
the Prime Ministers expected otter — 

There arc monj other ground* of usefulness on wluch I 
should wi»h you to bo nt Durham mtlicr than Rugby on 
which I will not enter The tone of your letter, I mean the 
way in which you nraply fish your conscience whether you 
can do most good nt ilugb} or at Durham whether duty 
*ays stay or go, is just what I expected from you, and is the 
best pledge to me that I Iiavc not been mwtahen in my 
estimate of him to whom I am writing 

But Dr Temple w'as not to remain long at 
Rugby Mr Gladstone had already made up Ins 
mind to offer Dr Temple a bishopric. In a letter 
1 Bet *ee Exeter’* Memoir pp. 274 275 . — Ed. 
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in August to a mutual friend, Sii T. D. Acland, 
the Prime Minister wrote : — 

I have made up my mind to act on a fitting opportunity 
But the choice of it requires care It does not seem to be 
your opinion, but it is mine, that when the time comes there 
will be a great outcry 1 

Accordingly Acland is commissioned to sound 
Dr. Temple as to whether he “ will be available 
before long, if necessary, and as he hopes within a 
moderate time ” 2 

And the writer urges Temple to say that the 
reasons which led him to decline Durham do not 
stand m the way of his giving full consideration to 
any other offer that may be made to him before 
very long. 

It was only too soon for Rugby that the time 
spoken of by Mi Gladstone came. In September 
the bishopric of Exetei fell vacant, and the Prime 
Munster offered it to Di. Temple Again the 
balance of contending duties had to be measuied, 
and this time the othei scale went down, conscience 
said “ Go ” Meanwhile, the happy family at 
Rugby had known nothing of what the Pume 
Minister was intending, and the blow fell with 
starthng suddenness What he himself felt at 
leaving Rugby may be seen from the letter he 
wrote to Mrs Arnold : — 

Rugby, October 10, 1869 

My dear Mrs Arnold — Thank you very much for your 
kind words You may believe that to leave this place 
almost tears me m two I have met with such kindness 
here, such hearty support, such generous allowance for 
difficulties And I doubt much if I shall be quite as happy 
again But it seems a duty to go, and so I am going Yet 
as long as I five I shall not forget Rugby, nor the great soul 

1 Memoir and Letters of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, edited by bis son, 

p 243 J 

2 Letter from Sir T D Acland to Dr Temple 
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who fttill wcim to live !rcn nnd from wlrom mctnorv I hare 
learnt much. — \ err truly vmin«, h T itwrtr 

Tins is not the jilncc to discuss theouten winch 
the appointment raised. Wlmt the masters felt 
in their comptilson silence mn\ be gnthcrcd some 
what from the following \crses from n poem in 
a\ I nch one of them 1 rented his feelings nt the time. 
Tlie poem was, howc\«.r, ne\cr published till both 
men had passed n\\n\ — 


Their dead heart* Hull yet be Ilrinp 
The} shall know what we air j^irlnp 
Ther shall lore thee with the lovinp of thy ‘wIiooIHoum: tower* 
For our lo** we pire thee aadl; 

For oar caa*c we pi re thee phullr 
When wxi ever pUddc*t lo*« w» lad a pain ai our* ? 

Bat the flame that shineth thmo^li thee 
Most is oars Uut nearest knew thee 
Not npain can other* know rurr others lore a* we 

Nor is it the place or the Unit to discuss the dis 
putc that nrosc o\cr the selection of Dr lemplcs 
successor It is not lwirt of Dr Temples lustorj 
But the tenseness of feeling nt Kugb\ nt the close 
of 1809 cannot be realised without some allusion 
to tlicsc two topics, which filled the newspapers of 
tlie time, and could not fall to split Hugh) into 
hostile camps. 

It was tins which gn\c to the lca\c taking a 
feeling whicli, hnd no allusion been made to these 
matters, might hate been thought h) stoical Dr 
Temple preached his farewell sermon in the chapel 
on tlie lost Sunday of the term crowds of old 
Itugbcuuis occupied c\er) available seat Dean 
Stanley who was there writes to Sir Thomas 
A cl and on December 13 — 

1 Jirnw RoberUcm m**ter 1802 T* afterward* Hmdnuuter of 
Haller burr So® slrvcAnia Oavriexnl 1 ertei by Jama* RoberUoo 
p.30. (TeF T “ Ut not m-nt to kbm, ) 
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I was, fortunately, at Rugby I felt as if new life would 
be passed into the Chuich by the sound of that voice, the 
sight of that face, the fragrance of that chaiactei 1 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette , who, it 
was an open secret, was “Tom Brown” himself , 2 3 * 
describes the scene thus : — 

The chapel was unable to contain the ciowd of old Rug- 
beians who attended Amongst those who were piesent, both 
at the morning and afternoon services, were thiee sons of 
Arnold. It was Communion Sunday, and an old Rugbeian 
who was present, 8 and had not been piesent for a quarter of 
a century befoie, remembered that m bis time generally the 
Sixth Form, with one or two exceptions, and a sprinkling of 
perhaps from forty to fifty m the rest of the school, stayed 
To his astonishment yesterday some 230 boys kept their 
places, and it was touching to see how all of them tried to 
get to the end of the rails at wluch the Doctor was officiat- 
ing He, before commencing the seivice, standing on the 
laised altar-step, upon Arnold’s grave, had said — 

“ This is the last time I shall receive the Holy Communion 
with you as Headmaster of this school I beg of you all 
to remember me m youi prayers to-day ” 

The sermon was, as usual, at the afternoon seivice, follow- 
ing the hymn 4 for the last Sunday befoie the holidays, which 
ends — 

Let Thy Father-hand be shielding 
All who here shall meet no more. 

May their seed-time past be yielding 
Year by year a richer store # 

The singing of this will not be easily forgotten The sermon 5 6 * 
was on Gal vi 2 “ Bear ye one anothei’s burthens, and so 

fulfil the law of Christ 11 

“This, - ” said the preacher, “new commandment of Christ, 
this law of love, which Paul is here referring to, our Loid 

1 Memoir and Letters of Sir T ID Acland, by bis son, A Acland, 
p 278 

2 Pall Mall Gazette , December 18, 1869 

3 Probably G Hughes, brother of the writer 

i Written by the Rev H J Buckoll, assistant master at Rugby, 

1826-71, under six Headmasters 

6 For this sermon, see Temple’s Rugby Sermons, 1867-69, 3rd 

senes, p 281 Its conclusion, given in the text, has been^ corrected 

from the version afterwards published 
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and the Apostles place alwve all other commandment*, 
llow is tins ? The older dispensation hnd placed the fear 
and lore of God first, then the lore of neighbour*. Surely 
the highest rule must lie to lore find God, then truth 
holme**, justice, and after tlje^e one another Han the 
Gospel sunk bdow the law? No, for nnder the Gospel, 
hy the incarnation of the <; on of God, the two lores are 
united, can no longer be kept apart. There can be no lore 
of God apart from lore of man. Chn t Himself has |>olnted 
out this lore of each other a* the special inode Inr which He 
would hare us acknowledge Him. I/et us help one another 
then, at oar Lord* call In courage bv patience 1>) cordial 
and tender sympathy in jo\ and sorrow b\ faithful warning 
by resignation. Tficre are no bounds to the help which 
spirit can giro to spirit in the intercourse of a noble lift 
When parted we emi still bear one another s burdens br heart' V, 
mutual trust There is nothing which gives more firmness 
and constancy to the life of a man than loyal trust in absent 
friends.” 

At thi point the preacher paused for some seconds. In 
the chapel (crowded un to tlio altar mil' by old Buglimii*, for 
whom rows of chairs hod been brought in from the vestry) 
the hush was intense and painful, until in tones which 
strangely brought bach \mold to those who had heard him 
there as boys, Die preacher went on, a" nearly ns we can 
recall words which struck like pistol shots — 

M Thc time luu come when we are to part. Tor twelve 
>ear* have I laboured here Tho lines of tlie work were laid 
down by a great servant of the Lord wl>cn I u as vet a l>ov nnd 
others followed lum and did their part, and now I have taken 
my tarn in building up the spiritual temple which Arnold first 
planted. I hare seen mam go away to other scenes nnd 
other duties, as Gods providence ordained \nd now I go 
myself But though wo shall be parted, yet wo can still 
help each other Still that self sacrifice to duty wldch 
Arnold taught and lived still that preference for the true, 
and the pure, and the just, nnd tho good to all else what 
ever it may bo, still tho eye fixed steadily on tho will of our 
Master Christ, may be tlie ideal at which we aim and bind 
us close together Sbll may we be true to each others 
friendship, and true to tlie Christian principles that we liave 
professed to lire bv nnd if so we slrnll assuredly help In 
owning each other* burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
Let us pAy ” 
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And so the teacher, whose loyalty to his Loid and his 
brethren men are impugning, left his work to be judged by 
his Master, caieless, as all true servants should be, of every 
othei judgment Let him take courage The judgment of 
all who have taken pait m, or known that work, is with him 
already , and, if not sooner, yet when his life’s work is over, 
the cry will go up from a grateful and a sorrowing nation, 
as it rose over Arnold’s early grave, “ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant ” 

The above account, written by one whose name 
will always be associated with Arnold’s Rugby, 
seems to unite the work of the two great masters, 
Arnold and Temple The tenseness of feehng 
with which this last scene of Temple’s spiritual 
work at Rugby ended was not one wlnt exagger- 
ated m this account wiitten on the day itself An 
mcident at the close of this service thiows light 
on the question whether the love of the Head- 
master extended beyond the Sixth Form and those 
brought mto personal contact with him A 
master sitting m a back transept noticed, as the 
Middle School boys filed out, that one boy re- 
mained as if ill On going to his help he found 
the tall, six-foot lad prostrate with uncontrollable 
sobs He had never been taught by Temple, he 
was not m his house, he had probably never had 
six words with him m his life — and yet the sense 
of parting bioke down the schoolboy’s reserve, 
and forced him to expose his emotion before his 
brethren If ever a master was loved by Ins boys 
it was he 

The usual school concert, a few nights latei, gave 
Dr Temple a chance of saying good-bye m a less 
formal manner An ode had been composed by 
one old Rugbeian, James Rhoades, and set to music 
by another, Sir Herbert Oakeley 1 ; when the usual 
Carmen Fenale had been sung the audience rose 
again to their feet, and, as Dugdale sang the solo 

1 See The Life of Sir Herbert Oakeley, by E M Oakeley 
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parts of the ode the effect vms electrical There 
are many who were there that night who mil be 
glad to recall the scene when they read the following 
lines — 


Master best beloved and best. 
Our* for ever as to-night. 
Hands at parting may be press d 
Tears reluctant dim the right 
But where er thy name be known 
Rugby hails thee first her own. 


England take from us to-day 
One more man of mighty mould 
Could we think to cheat tliee ? nay 
Such thy hero-type of old 
Strong and tender now as then 
Joy of youth and tower of men. 

No one who was present (writes an eye-witness ) 1 will 
forget the fierce disclaimer with which Dr Temple sprang to 
bis feet when the ode was finished “It is impossible,* he 
said, using one of his favourite phrases, “ that Rich words 
can be deserved,” and then went on to say his last farewell 
to the school that has ever claimed him as her own 


So ended his connexion with the school as 
Headmaster, but his loving service to the school 
ended only with his life. In 1871 the University 
of London elected the Bishop of Exeter their 
representative on the Governing Body when formed 
according to the new constitution. In 1891 he 
became chairman of the Board and remained so to 
the day of his death No pressure of work pre 
vented his giving his time and attention to Itugb) 
matters. 

Certainly (Dr James, the present Headmaster, writes to 
me) the Archbishop s work as chairman of the Governing 
Body deserves hearty recognition. He was always there, ana 
his power of grasping a situation involving many complex 
local details struck me greatly He was always ready to 
come to any special function, even in the busy summer 


YOU i 
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Among the occasions of these visits to Rugby 
were the dekveiy of a series of addresses to public 
schoolmasters m Rugby Chapel m January 1891, 
the unveiling of portiaits of Thomas Hughes and 
Arthur Clough m the new Big School m March 
1894, and the unveiling of the bust of Di. Arnold 
m February 1897 In October 1898 he dedicated 
a memorial window m the chapel to Dr. Goulburn, 
his predecessor m the headmastership, and at the 
same time unveiled a medallion to Dr. Benson, 
formerly an assistant master at Rugby and his pre- 
decessor in the Archbishopric of Canteibury. In 
June of the following year Dr. Temple unveiled 
the statue of Mr. Thomas Hughes by Mr. Brock, 
the sculptor, and made a characteristic speech 

His last visit to Rugby was on July 30, 1902, 
the yeai of his death , he then unveiled the West 
Window and the Matthew Arnold medallion m 
chapel. The day was marked by a slight incident. 
On the way down to Rugby, at W oodford Station, 
on the Great Central line, there was some doubt 
among those coming to Rugby as to whether 
the train would stop at Rugby oi not. An old 
Rugbeian passing the carriage caught sight of the 
Archbishop, and cried out loudly, “We are all 
right , there’s the Headmaster ” The old title gave 
Dr. Temple gieat delight, taking him back thirty 
years, and when he reached the Schoolhouse he 
saluted Dr. James with the inquiry, “ Do you 
know who I am ? I’m the Headmaster ” So true 
did his heait beat to Rugby to the last 

And yet Rugby matters were, when he was at 
Fulham or at Lambeth, the stiaw that would have 
broken the camel’s back if he had been any other 
man. One day can be vouched for as a sample 
Aftei correspondence at Fulham, appointments at 
London House, the opening of a Home m the 
East, and the preaching of a sermon and attending 
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a temperance meeting m the West of London we 
dro\cbach to Fulham to find Dr Perernd, then 
Headmaster of Rugb) waiting for him though it 
was nearly midnight, to discuss the matters on the 
agenda for the morrows meeting of the Governing 
Bod\ 

To Rugb) lie paid the greatest tribute n father 
can pay to a school bj sending both his sons to be 
taugnt there. In declining >cars he seemed to 
dwell with e\cn more affectionate interest on the 
old Rugb) stones. It was impossible to be m 
accurate m recalling the talc )cars of work among 
other men and other things had not dimmed bis 
recollection of one name or one face, an) more than 
it bad lessened Ins hearts laugli at tbc old joke, or 
led him to nse up with less fire in defence of the 
old and absent Hugh) fnend 

Other wmters will Ia\ stress on the work of 
Fredenck Temple elsewhere and at other times 
but Rugbemns must be forgnen if the) arc firm in 
their faith tlwt Ins best work was done for the 
school of Lawrence Shcnfic, and for the public 
school s) stem of England. It will not be forgotten 
that his almost d) uig effort in the House of Lords 
was to point out the madequac) of the Education 
Bill of 1002 to pro\idc the suppl) of secondary 
education that the needs of the nation demanded. 
However great the pressure of other calls in later 
life, he ne\er ceased to care for the old work. He 
had put his hand to the plough when he went to 
Rugby and he never looked back. 1 

1 hor commeotATT on the period i-ee Lditor* Supplement, 

roL ii elwp. UL Tower — tu 
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GOOD FRIDAY 1 

A Sermon pi cached in Rugby School Chapel by Frederick Temple, 
D.D , Chaplain-m-ordinary to Hei Majesty , and Headmastci of 
Rugby School 

“ I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love ”• — 

Hosea xi 4 

This is not a day for difficult doctnnes, but foi the simplest 
and humblest feelings The great work of this day is beyond 
the reach of our understanding What it was that was done 
for us we aie not able to comprehend, nor why it was needed 
to be done There was much that was mysterious, but it is 
not the mystery that we find the chief topic m the account 
four times repeated of our Lord’s last days and death In 
very plain language the facts are minutely told The 
doctrines we hardly see The appeal is not made to our 
understanding, nor even directly to our conscience With 
the cords of a man we are drawn The human affections in 
which all men share, the feelings which even the poorest, the 
meanest, the most ignoiant partake m, the pity, the tendei- 
ness, the love that can only be called forth by love, these are 
now the cords by which oui Father chaws us, the cords of a 
man Not our admiration for greatness, nor foi energy of 
soul , not our reverence foi wisdom, seeing into secret things, 
and foicing conviction on us as it speaks We see not here 
that which makes our hearts applaud We daie not here 
admire as we should an ordinary man He -whom we think 
of is above oui admiration Lf He is calm and dignified 
before a weak judge and an angry mob, yet His bearing has 
no proud consciousness that many eyes are on Him, and that 
He has a high part to play All this is out of place The 

1 Supra, p 217 — Er> 
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dignity is the dignity of a simple purpose, of a mind' too lost 
in other thoughts to have room for any thoughts of *elf 
We can admire St l'aul before the Sanhedrin or before the 
magistrates at Philippi- Put here » e cannot feel admiration 
It is not a great man whose history we are reading It is not 
greatness of soul or commanding will to call it noble-minded 
does not express our feeling We cannot think of this 
history at all in the same way that we do of those tales of 
noble endurance which sometimes make our hearts bent quick 
There are times m our Lord s life when we can find passages 
that seem like touches of what we call greatness, tiro indignn 
tion which denounced the woes on the wicked party that ever 
resisted Gods work, or the sternness which re p ro v ed the 
ruler of the synagogue who forbad men to come and be herded 
Put here we find no trace of such feeling not even of that 
anger which a ninn might feel at treachery a ml falsehood 
Here is not the will that compels men to bow down before it 
His bearing is not the bearing of a strong man resolute 
in hi* purpose. IIu resolution is not of that kind which 
triumphs in opposition, and rejoices in victory In all human 
greatness there is something like exaltation In tire strength 
that makes the greatness. But here we see nothing of this. 
Not to high feelings does it speak not to the man who is 
conscious of a lofty purpose nouh followed not to him who 
rest* with complacency on the thoughts of his own success, 
or his own struggles for the right If such thought* arc ever 
nght, they cannot enter here. To the heart tiiat loves like 
a child, to the sinner deeply laden with his burden of un 
happiness, to tho broken spirit that secretly long* to escape 
from fetters which It is powerless to break to tno soul that 
is ready to despair jes, to the tiuef and murderer at the 
hour of publje doom, this Gospel speak*, and toll* of hope, 
and love, and eagerness to forgive, and embracing arms, and 
falling on the neck, and team of joj, and the welcome of the 
Prodigal Son 

We cannot study here. Wo can but surrender our heart* 
to the love which is too much for them to contain. We hare 
not to brace ourselves up with much and hard endeavour 
We hare not to clear our hearts of folly, and to prepare to 
receive hard sayings. We hare not by much meditation to 
arrive at truths too deep for common understanding*. We 
need no hard words, or well taught mind*, or sharpened 
heads. Tho wretched cat sinner that ever longed for death to 
free him from hi* anguish, most ignorant ana darkened soul 
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that can haidly understand human language, can here find 
what will speak to him, as his mother’s caresses once did in 
his childhood, as nothing has ever spoken to him since The 
soul that never could make the effort to aim at nhat was 
noble, the mind that could nevei take m a wider reach of 
thought than his own poor daily life, are here on a level with 
the wisest and the noblest They, too, are drawn, as all are 
drawn, with the cords of a man, with the cords of human love 
by a loving Father When all else has failed , when examples 
fail to rouse them, and precepts fail to guide them , when sm 
has proved too strong for leasomng, for the sight of the 
wretchedness it brings with it, for fear of hell hereaftei, for 
bitter experience of hell heie , when we have fought and been 
beaten, and at last have given up hope , when our hearts are 
giown too cold foi woids of eloquence to reach them , when 
we have settled down despairingly in sinful habits, still 
fretting inwardly at the honor that lies before us , even then 
the Cross of Christ may jet save us with its simple story , if 
we have strength for nothing else, we yet may have strength 
to fling ourselves at the foot of the Gloss , to think not of 
the future but of the past , to lii e, not m resolutions of 
amendment, but m love of Chnst , for He loved us and gave 
Himself to die for us 

We are sometimes cold and dead There are times when 
our feelings towards God seem to lose their waimth Perhaps 
we neglect our prayers , 01 peihaps we repeat them carelessly 
as a matter of form, even an irksome form We wander to 
vanous thoughts and nevei fix our nunds on God We are 
not easy We feel not quite happy And we wonder at our 
own dryness and hardness We wish for any state of mind 
rather than what we have In the midst, perhaps, of outward 
activity our religious life seems listless and dull We almost 
long to rush into open sm, fancying that the excitement of 
that will be better than oui present lethargy We are weary, 
and yet we know not the way to better things We cannot 
resolve, and we procrastinate, and say to-morrow, 01 by -and - 
by Or we try to turn our eyes another way and not think 
about it Sometimes, indeed most often, all is not light with 
us when things are so we are doing something wrong, and 
we know it Sometimes we aie not conscious of anything 
like that , we only know that we feel nothing to diaw us to 
God , we see reason enough for serious thoughts, but our 
hearts seem turned to summer dust, and we cannot lov e We 
can obey, and we do, hut we feel like servants, not like children, 
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and we are unhappy because wc cannot rouse mi) warmer 
feelings m ourselves. 

And when this is so, where can go but to the Cross of 
Chnst ? Con our hearts long resist the pleading of that 
story, or can we refuse to come when the rather begins to 
draw us with the cords of n man with bands of love ? 

Perhaps under a decent extenor we hide some sinful 
habit which has long been eating into our souls. It is 
possible that we may be discharging every duty as for ns 
liuman eyes behold us. We may even lm\e Ixrttcr thoughts at 
times, and offer up most earnest prayer*. We ma) be most 
sincere in our wish to serve God, and may June striven long 
and hard to subdue what js evil in u«. Perhaps it is n fault 
which 1 cares us entirely free sometimes, and gives us leisure 
to prepare our hearts against it And yet time after time 
the temptation lias proved too strong or wo liave been found 
too weak. We have slipped back again we hardl) can tell 
how and sin reigns unopposed Unclean thoughts return 
upon us and we indulgo them or it may be an unkind 
temper makes us harsh to those around us or a foolish 
tongue wanders from the truth or indolence orerpowerH our 
will, and we spend in some pleasure the time that ought to 
have been devoted in honest labour or conceit makes us say 
and do things of which wo ought to be ashamed or angry 
pndc has filled our acrals even in the presence of God. Uur 
besetting sin has clung to us, and we cannot get nd of it. 
At braes wo seem to have won the victory wo ore ready to 
exclaim, a I shall never be removed Tnou, Lord, of Thy 
goodness hast made my hill so strong ” And then tho enemy 
haj found us in on unguarded moment, and when once we giro 
way our strength to resist seems lost Has not this happened 
again and again, not once only but many times, and are not 
we tempted to make no effort in what seems a hopeless 
case? We have resolved, and resolved again, and hare 
prayed to God for aid, and wo havo endeavoured to watch 
ourselves, and hare avoided many occasions which experience 
had told os were dangerous. And it has been all m vain 
And now if this bo so, yet once more let us turn to God, 
and gate upon the Crof* of Christ Let us not on this day 
make resolutions, or look forward in anticipation of battle. 
Let us think only of that sorrow which was beyond all other 
sorrows, and that love which caused all the sorrow Let us 
think of oar Lord sadly gnenng at our weakness, and long 
lng to help us, and praying for our recovery Let os think 
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of the bittex pam for Him to look font aid, and see how 
little all His pam and toil would teach us What is bitteier 
than to love, and to love fondly, and to see one whom you 
love descend step by step into sm and folly ? And this He 
saw, and yet His love was not made cold or feeble And 
His bodily frame was weak, so weak that the fear of w hat 
was coming, and the weight of His sorrow, bi ought from 
Him the bloody sweat and the prayei which He knew could 
not be granted And yet He shrunk not away fiom what 
He had undertaken Let us look on this until our thoughts 
are filled with the sight, till our hearts answ ei to the affec- 
tion which thus could suffer, till we feel the coids draw us, 
the cords of a man, and we sit at the foot of the Cioss, and 
never wish to leave it Let us carry this with us hence- 
forward, and turn to this whenevei we me soie beset It 
cannot be in vain that all this love w as shown 

Or pei haps v'e have never leally stmen to serv e God at all 
We have lived as best suited the society m which we were, 
as most conduced to oui own pleasure The garden of our 
soul has been filled with noxious weeds, and w e hav e nevei 
endeavoured to root them out. We have never prayed alone. 
We have but given our presence to the common prayers of 
Christians And m church our thoughts have not turned to 
God, but have wandered to pleasures, to w orldly hopes, to 
dreams pleasant to our fancy We have thought little 
about another world We have thought little about the 
hour of death and the day of judgment We aie not 
wicked m the world’s sense of wicked We commit no 
murder or theft We break no human law's We respect 
all the rules of society But whenever the thought of God 
or conscience comes across us, we immediately find that but 
a dull subject to think on, and we turn to pleasanter and 
more exciting themes 

What, then, shall warm our hearts but this plain story of 
sadness ? If w r e have human feelings still left us, and sym- 
pathy can yet touch our souls, it will be impossible to read 
of the Cross of Christ without emotion Let us follow' oui 
Lord from the Suppei table, wheie His betrayei ate with 
Him out of the same dish , to the garden where He prayed 
for what He knew He could not and would not have , to the 
judgment hall where the people of His love cned out, 
“ Crucify Him, crucify Him'” , to the cross where He seemed 
to have been forsaken by God, as He had been forsaken by 
all men Here shall all men find a medicine to heal them 
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sore disease. Who could Mti m tlic presence of thy depth of 
suffering? Who could refuse to Ik; touched at heart? 
Proud thought's Keif congous contentment, cannot stand 
here* Cold hearts callous feelings must either turn own) 
or melt and alas that 50 mnm «houhl turn awn> Tlic 
sinner and the ramt mn) here knee) dmvn side by side for 
the loro winch flown from those wounds unties tlic sinner ns 
clean as the mint. We ennnot elennse ourselves. O Christ, 
do Thou cleanse as its we kneel lxdore Thee. Here may 
come the sinner sure of acceptance. lie mn\ have felt quite 
unable to sell nil ami follow ( linst preaching and Christ 
working miracle*. lie inn) Iiarc been unconvinced b\ all 
tho wisdom of the parables. Tlic threat* and the warnings 
nay, thfc promt sen of merer ami the morjng words may Itare 
found Ins cars dull of hearing But hen. Im will kneel and 
think no more of himself, but only of his Lord, and be lost 
in the memory of this dork time. Wlwn nothing else has 
converted the sinner, this mnm times lias liecn too much for 
him, and many times will it be agnin. 

We come not here with desire to stand nght in Gods 
sight W c come not thinking of Ills justice, and asking to 
bo made holy tliat Ilia justice may have nothing to find 
fault with. We come not asking to be spared Ills wrath. 
Who could ask for anything for himself in tho presence of 
all this suffering nil tins suffering on his bclialfr No we 
come asking to be taken to IIis henrt for the lore of a 
Father wo beg for tho pardon which brings us to Ills bosom 
not for that pardon which only spares tho rod we cannot 
here think of punishment; we ennnot ask simply that our 
own pains shall be lessened wo do not think of fcluit, but of 
Christ. We have been away from Him. We long to come 
back to Him Lord, receive us once more to Thy Jove and 
do with us what Thou wilt. 

Wo come as sheep Dust hare gono astrn) Wo hasten to 
tho Shepherd whoso voice we hear calling from afar He 
hath sought us long We think not of tlic pastures, but of 
Him ; to lie in His bosom, to bo carried in II11 arms, to hear 
His words of comfort once more, to see His fact, to feel that 
we are pressed to His heart. 

We come as tho Prodigal Son. Wo think not of tho 
pleasure of our Fathers house. Wo think not of tho joys 
which belong to the aainta We think not of heaven nor of 
hell now We think of Him of our Father We long once 
more to be near Him, to see Him to hear Him, if that at 
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least may be ours which we so little deserve We come 
not asking for holiness, nor for forgiveness, nor for happiness, 
nor for peace, nor foi protection We come asking to be let 
once more to hve with Him, and for nothing else Christ is 
all m all, and heie we can think of nothing else, if only we 
may be permitted kneeling at His feet to embrace the Cioss 
on which He hangs, and never again to move from His sight 
We come not here with fears We come not trembling 
with anxiety how we shall be received We come not 
because we aie terrified by the thoughts of the wrath to 
come Nay, these things we think not of at all We come 
not because we find sin is unhappiness , if it was that which 
brought us to Jerusalem, it is not that which makes us hasten 
to Calvary We come because love constrameth us, and we 
are drawn with the coids of a man 

We come not with high hopes, with thoughts of future 
usefulness, 01 of high rank and place among the children of 
God We come not now with dreams of saintliness that we 
shall win by long and patient striving We think not of 
fighting a noble battle, and of self-applause, and of a happy 
consciousness that God has been working in us We come 
not m the strength of a firm will and a determined purpose 
We cannot look at these things now All these are good, 
but now we thave no thoughts to spare for them To be 
with Chiist, the love of Christ, to be accepted as His, to be 
embiaced by His arms, that is what we ask There is 
nothing else m the whole world but He alone We come to 
be nith Him 

O Lord Jesu Christ, take us to Thyself, draw us with 
cords to the foot of Thy Cross , for we have not strength to 
come, and we know not the way Thou art mighty to save, 
and none can separate us from Thy love Bring us home to 
Thyself, for we are gone astray. We have wandered, do 
Thou seek us Under the shadow of Thy Cross let us hve 
all the rest of our lives, and there we shall be safe 1 ’ 


1 Sermom preached rn Rugby School Chapel vn 1858, 1859, 1860 
(Macmillan and Co , mdcccoxi ) 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY — THE DIOCESE OF EXETER 

Foundation of the See — Bishop Temple a enriy predecesson — 
Reformation — Eighteenth century — Nineteenth century 

In commemoration of Bishop Temple, Grandisson s 
great west window in Exeter Cathedral has been 
tilled with stained glass. Of all the successors 
of the prelate of the Middle Ages, Frederick 
Temple is the one who most closely resembles 
him in force of character and strenuousness of 
life. But the stained glass window as it now 
stands, carries back the thoughts to yet earlier 
days. The memorial is a bishops window and the 
figures m the lights span the eight centuries during 
which Bishops of Exeter presided over Devon and 
Cornwall as one united diocese. In Leofnc and 
Temple we see the first and last of the line f 
there is unity and completeness. It is well that 
Frederick Temple should be gathered into this 
fellowship. A great personality, he was also a 
great bishop counting it high privilege to hold 
the office, having his own full conception of the 
meaning of its duties and from the day of 
his consecration giving himself wholly to it, 
making full proof of his ministry And he was 
emphatically in his place as Bishop of Exeter It 
was not only that his heart was in the West. 
Devonian and Cornish to the core, he felt that m 
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coming to Exeter he was coming to his own. On 
that account, when the Prime Minister gave him 
his choice of more than one Episcopal See, he 
chose Exetei ; and quite late in life he expressed 
a doubt as to whether he had ever done right to 
leave it But more than this — he had one special 
characteristic which has marked the Bishops of 
Exeter. The ideal bishop stands for his people, 
he is merged m their life , he lives in them, and 
they live m him. To this ideal the Bishops of 
Exetei have m large measure been true. They 
have been identified with the people of their 
diocese, and, as their representatives, have reflected, 
and some of them inspired the life of their times. 
It will quickly be seen, by leference to the history 
of the Exeter See, that in this respect they form a 
fittmg spiritual ancestry for Bishop Temple. 

Amongst the archives of the Cathedral is its 
Chartei, given to it by Edward the Confessor m 
1050, the year in winch Leofric was enthioned : — 

. I, Eadweard, King, with my hand do place this Charter 
(privilegntm) upon the altar of St Peter , and leading the 
prelate, Leofric, by his right aim, and my Queen, Eadgytha, 
also leading him by his left, I do place him m the Episcopal 
Throne {cathedra), m the piesence of my lords and noble 
relations, and my chaplains , with the affirmation and 
approval of the Archbishops, Eadsme and iElfric, with the 
lest whose names will be written out ( describentui ) at the 
end ( meta ) of this Chaiter 1 g ^ 

Aichdeacon Freeman adds m his well-known 
work : — 

The signatures attesting the chartei are of unique and 
wonderful mterest Those slightly undulating vertical hnes of 
dots mark the places wheie, 823 years ago, the most famous 
men of the realm — some of whom, too, have left an indelible 
mark on the world’s history — put their hands, not always 
very steadily, to a grant of no common significance The 


1 Archdeacon Freeman’s Histoiy of Exeter Cathedral , pp 109-111 
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Confessor himself and hi* tiro Archbishops — Lari Godwin — 
Earl Harold, his son afterwards King of the tnglinh, who 
fell, axe in hand at Hastings fighting for bin crown — and 
Toxtig, hi* rebel brother — are among the number 1 

The words of the charter call up before us the 
scene of the Installation, and a perpetual memor) 
of it lnes in the caned heads of the three principal 
actors which arc inserted m the canopied sediha of 
the sacrantim in Exeter Cathedral The rudely 
caned representation of the Confessor with his 
Queen and lus bishop is in sinking contrast with 
the graceful work of Hisliop Stapcldon and is 
probabty of earlier date it carries back the thoughts 
of the present occupants of the stalls to the hrst 
fathers of their race. 

The words of Leofnes cliartcr and the charter 
itself show that lie understood the need of sccuntv 
for life and property which was one of the chief 
requirements of carl) times.* That he was also in 
sympath) with another clmractcnstic of Ins age, 
is eudent from another mcmonnl of Ins Episcopate 
the constitution of the Cathedral Chapter I ike 
his royal master, he would be instinct with Noriimn 
ideas and with tiiat loie of discipline and order 
which wtis one of them, the monks at Exeter 
were transplanted to the new ro) a\ foundation at 
Westminster and made wa) for a chapter 
of secular clcrgj modelled on the rule of S 
Chrodegnng of Metz, a prelate of the eighth 
century In the college of twenty four canons 
— with the corresponding number of vicars * — 

1 Archdeacon freeman i flirtory of Exrtrr Catkedrml p. 100 

* Edward make* error the Ploce*^ of (-ora wall to the See of Eirter 
ao that there may bo one f’niaeopal aeat and thb on accoont of tho 
fewne*« and wmated ocmdltion or poods and perwraa there i the pirate* 
haring bean able to derattate the cbarchea of Cornwall and C rediton 
wherefore it aeetned pood to proride bettor safeguard apain*t enemies 
In the city of Exeter " 

1 It wae not until th# Episcopate of Bbhop Stafford In the reign of 
Henry I\ (1405) that tbe ricara were Incorpomtod Into a separate 
college of their own. 
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sharing a common table and made responsible for 
the daily services of the Cathedral, we have the 
geims of an institution which, under altered 
conditions, continues to this day. A like founda- 
tion was established m most of the English 
Cathedrals The first prelate of the united See 
left good traditions for Ins successois to follow : he 
was a man of his time and understood its special 
wants 

In the generations which immediately followed, 
the Chuich - building epoch began, it was the 
outcome of a gi eater sense of security, and in the 
first development the idea of security still had a 
place. Our first bishops weie chuich - buildeis. 
They weie also, foi the most pait, Normans, and as 
Professor Freeman has remarked — the first idea of 
a Noiman was to build a castle. It is exemplified 
by the strong and massive toweis of the Cathedral 
which took the place of some simplei structure 
of Leofiic’s time The new Cathedral was some 
hundred yeais m building. The body of the 
building has since been transformed , but the 
towers raised by Bishop Warelwast, nephew of 
the Conqueroi, still stand in a massive strength 
which seems to speak security to fi lends and to 
frown defiance on foes 

But it is in the thirteenth century that the 
Middle Ages leach their highest level m art, 
politics, and mental development It is the 
century when sometlimg of the artist was to be 
seen m every builder , it is the century amongst 
statesmen of Simon de Montfort and his royal 
uval, but pupil, the first Edward , it is the century 
in which modern science had its origin in the 
piecocious intellect of Roger Bacon, and when 
literature stands crowned m the supreme genius 
of the Florentine poet It is an age of marvellous 
fecundity and great beginnings , some of them may 
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appear to be before their time, but was it not rather 
that, as with all that is best, growth came tardilj 
the conceptions were as seed sown in the ground, 
to spring up after long winter hours ? 

I he age is noblj represented m the Exeter 
Episcopate. 

Pre-eminent, nbo\ c the rest, stand Drones 
combe, Quml and Stnpeldon. Die lost of these 
belongs strict!} to the next centur} , but, m the 
richness of his full capacity he claims afllmt} with 
the thirteenth. Tins century is emphaticall) tlie 
age of Gotliic Architecture, the leading principle 
of which is, according to Coleridge, 44 Infinity made 
imaginable.” 1 It was then at its purest and its 
best In its pointed arches, its slender shafts of 
shapel} stone/ 1 the spire whose silent finger points 
to heaven," it minded men, still ensla\ ed b) violence, 
but struggling to be free, of a better choice. It 
aided creation m the throes of a new birth , tliat 
which m every port seemed to breathe with Ioft\ 
aspirations ” helped men to rise. Bronescombe did 
most for the movement m the parish churches of 
the diocese, and Quml found expression for it in 
his noble conception of the Cathedral of Exeter 
Perhaps it is in Bronescombe tliat we see the 
heavenly and spiritual aspirations of the century 
most beautifully expressed. He was consecrated 
about the middle of the century and the grace of 
ius consecration seemed m a special sense, to rest 
upon his whole Episcopate of more than twenty 
years. His Itinerary shows that his travelling 
powers were wonderful, and they were largely 
spent in the dedication of new churches.* A 
wave of church-building revival was passing over 
the diocese, and m the space of nine years he dedi 
cated eighty eight rebuilt or enlarged churches. 

1 Bkbop lixbt/oct i Hitttrictl Kncrgt pp. 140-1150 

* BrP»«*«nnb# ■ EpUcfd RejUitr (Illn^oiton-IUiHlalph), p. xti. 
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The inspiration of his character was breathed 
into the Cathedral, and became a legacy foi his 
successor. Bronescombe remodelled 01 lebuilt the 
chapels of S Mary Magdalene and S. Gabriel, 
and mstituted a special festival m honour of the 
latter, “ of whose favour, the Divine clemency so 
w illi ng it, we have often felt the benefit.” 1 This 
chapel contams his tomb , the very lineaments of 
the sculptuied face, as well as the inscription on 
the monument, speak eloquently of the piety of 
the man : — 

Quot loca construxit ? Pietatis quot bona fecit ? 

Quam sanctam duxit vitam ? vox dicere qua; scit 
Laudibus immensis jubilet gens Exomensis 
Et chorus et turbse, quia natus in Me fuit Urbe 
Plus si scire velis, festum statuit Gabnehs, 

Gaudeat in coelis lgitur Pater iste fidelis 

Bronescombe was succeeded by Peter Quivil, a 
native of Exeter, the tim'd m succession who had 
been raised to the throne of its Cathedral. To his 
gemus is due the idea of the Cathedral in its present 
form, though not the complete execution. From 
his mind came the inspiration ; and the rude slab 
which now hes on the flooi of the Eady Chapel, 
fiom which Ins work began, and where he is buried, 
with the quamt legend inscribed on it, are not 
■without significance, “ Petia tegit Petrum : nihil 
officiat sibi tetium.” These words draw away the 
mmd to the Temple which was his conception, and 
the thought of wluch is his best memorial. 

As Bronescombe and Quivil illustrate the 
thirteenth century on the side of its aspiring art, 
so does Walter Stapeldon represent the spring 
and freshness of the pohtical life of the times. 
Dean Church, with delicate insight, has beauti- 
fully said that while the Episcopacy is a divine 


1 Olner’s Lt tts of the Bishops oj hxeta , p 44 
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ministry which series llmL kingdom where space 
nnd tune nrc nol, nnd in its highest functions 
looks to tilings not seen, so nlso it lues in 
‘ti larger ntmospherc In nliicli all alike Inc" it 

3 leaks for * a communis xrnms of simpler more 
cmentan accepted truths .” 1 * Stnptldon embodies 
both characteristics. His thoughts, like those of 
Ins immediate predecessors irerc n itli Ins C athcdral 
It nas lie who equipped it with iLs stntcli episcopal 
throne. Us slinpcl) seddia, nnd a rich siller altar 3 
lie was nlso a great diocesan bishop he rivals 
llronescombc ill Ins powers of getting nbout from 
place to place, nnd we bear of linn, at Ins first 
ordination held at Crediton ordaining more than 
a thousand candidates . 1 

Rut Ins outlook is Older tlinn the diocese, nnd 
lus interests arc not confined to ecclesiastical 
functions It nas an educational epoch In the 
thirteenth centurj the Uimcrsiti life of Oxford 
and Cambridge rcccncd large developments, crowds 
flocking from all parts to attend them nnd the sons 
of the ivcil bom accepting in friendli communion 
ns fellow -students the sons of dependants. Die 
needs of these poorer nicmlicrs of the bnivcrsities 
led to the formation of colleges ns accessories to 
the Uiu\ ersits ssstcin lotliesc exhibitions w ere 
annexed for the benefit of the poorer students * and 
Bishop Stnpcldon has gained for himself an undsing 
reputation as the founder of Exeter College at 
Oxford scholarships which bear Ins name are still 
tenable there. flic kindl> intention and the 
prescient mind which animated his educational 
meal was also seen in the foundation of the 

1 /•urea/ and other German* bj Dmii Church p. 1(17 

* AreM«»u hrwtnarn Extier Ctlkrlnl p. -10. 

3 Stapeldon n Ep. JL pp. sir and 4-Jfl. A U/m nee rmtut he made f r 
the number of minor orderi and for tbo fart that Ordliutioua maj not 
hare been hold with frreat rrjrularitj' 

* HUhop ligbtfuotfl Ulltirleml pp, 1 wlM 
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grammar school in his Cathedral city 1 The bishop 
set an example which, thiee centuries later, was 
followed by the citizens of Exeter when they 
refounded the school. Three centunes again, and 
the mantle fell on his successor. Bishop Temple, to 
whom m the main must be ascribed the remodelled 
scheme undei which Bishop Stapeldon’s original 
foundation is now administeied. Stapeldon is the 
first of the goodly line of educational bishops m 
the See of Exeter. He is also the greatest of the 
statesmen -bishops of Exeter — a notable example 
of that combination of the Middle Ages winch, if 
it sometimes made it impossible for the bishop to 
“wait on the Lord without disti action,” and 
encouraged non-residence m the parochial clergy, 
yet did much to enlarge the mmd, and to insure 
that the chief of the diocese was not simply a 
local functionaiy with provincial interests He 
went everywhere on his royal master’s seivice, 
being now m France and now in England , and he 
sacrificed life at last to his fidelity It is not easy 
to make out the precise incidents which excited 
the Londoners against him, but it is probable that 
at the bottom lay lus loyalty to two of the best 
principles which hved on from the thirteenth 
centuiy, and emanated from the school of the First 
Edward, namely, the sovereignty of law and the 
unity of the kingdom. Stapeldon, it would seem, 
fell a victim to his determination that the citizens 
of the metiopohs should be law-abiding, and that 
foieign favourites should not rule the realm. 2 To 
the skill and pertinacity of Prebendary Hmgeston- 
Bandolpli the churchmen of Devon are indebted 
for the knowledge that Stapeldon’s splendid altar- 
tomb m Exeter Cathedral is not a mere cenotaph, 

1 The project ■was Stapeldon’ 5 ! , the execution of it stands to the 
* redit of Grmdisson Omer’s Iai's of the Bishops of Eider, p >n - 
Grandson's Lp ]{ Pt III p xxx\ 

~ Stxpoldon’s Up It p \\i\ 
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but llmt jt covers the actual remains of the man 
who stands nt the haul of the 1 xcter bishops 
of old time for the full richness of mnn\ sided 
eapncitv 1 

In the <Li\s of this great trio, the Middle Ages 
show most of exuberant life, and m the generation 
w Inch followed most of magnificence. It urns the 
age of Cressv and Poitiers a dnv of great, if not the 
highest, ambitions when an imperial idea seems to 
begin to take shape, and the set} form which it 
assumes shows some of the dangers winch wait 
upon it. Bishop Liglitfoot speaks of the hollow 
parade" of the fourteenth ccntun and ccrtainh 
the ngc of cluvalrv hod its dnrkcr side of oppression 
and bloodshed. On the side of its splendour John 
de Grandisson, the next bishop but one to S lapel 
don, fitlv represented it An air of magnificence 
surrounds bun. He is of noble birth he receives 
Ins education at the celebrated Universit) of Pans , 
he is n Popes Clmplam and a Pope* nominee, 
owing Ins delation to the Bisliopnc of b xcter in 
the first instance; to the prenwon of John WJI 
J lie man corresponds with his surroundings he 
is cast m a large mould, with n strong will and 
great ideas, lie ranks himself and his office high 
'worth) of great things'* lie thinks lnmsclf worth) 
of them. 

But it is a greatness of soul which is under 
self restraint It was a far crj to Devonshire and 
Cornwall in those dajs, and in writing to the Pope 
lie gives him an account of Ins first impressions 
of tiic latter country and its surroundings. He 
describes it ' as a foreign land adjoining England 
onl) along its Eastern boundary, bung surrounded 
on even other side b) the sea, which divides it 
from Woles and Ireland on the North On the 
South, he adds, it looks towards Gascony and 

1 RUpeUtmt >/». It j*. xxxlL 
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Britanny , and the Cornish speak the language of 
those Lands In the far West, beyond S Michaels 
Mount, it overlooks the boundless expanse of the 
Ocean His diocese, he found, included a group 
of islands — the Scilly Isles — on which his Pre- 
decessors had never set foot, contenting themselves 
with sending certain Brothers thither, to look after 
the islandeis, but he had not himself, as yet, done 
even so much as that ” 1 He writes, “ at the same 
time, to certain Cardinals, Ins friends, telling them 
that, on account of his isolated position, they ” will 
“piobably hear little of him, or he of them, for a 
long time to come ” 

I am not only set down (he tells them) in the ends of the 
eaitli, but m the very end of the ends thereof My diocese, 
winch embiaces Devon and Cornwall, is separated from all 
the rest of England, and, except on one side only, surrounded 
by seas so tempestuous that they can scarcely be called 
navigable The people of Cornw all speak in a tongue winch 
is unknown to the English, and only known to Bretons . 
there is scarcely any com in the County, 01 anything else for 
the use of mortals 

To another Caidinal, his fiiend, he writes more 
hopefully “ He was well and happy; foi there was 
at least this comfort m his isolation, that he was far 
lemoved from the pressuie of the populace, and, 
if he was unable to take his place among the 
Nobles of the Land, he was, at any rate, free from 
their incursions, and could not be shaken by the 
storms of life , he was spending his days, as it 
were, in the bosom of Abraham ” 2 Grandisson 
was thus far from life But for all this he keeps 
himself strictly to his own diocese, and though 
conscious of capacity for taking the wider outlook, 
he is eminently a diocesan bishop, rarely leaving 
Levon or Cornwall during the longest Episcopate 

1 Bishop Temple visited these islands in the summers of 1871 
and 1875 

2 Grandisson’s Ep R Pt III pp xiv, vs 
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{fort} three} cars) of an} prelate of the united See. 
And while in the diocese, he is cmphaticell} its 
bishop, and his first care is lus Cathwlml. Quml 
liad given tlie designs for the nave, and Imd at least 
completed tlie eastern ba} it suited Grand isson s 
large views to carr} out the whole conception 
The greatness, and the \cry st^le of tlie west 
window, which crowns and dominates the whole 
building, in its bold outline speaks tlie man. 
Whether or not the conjecture be correct that 
the Minstrels Galler) was first used at the 
reception in Exeter of tlie captive King John of 
France, on his wa) from Plymouth to London 1 
tlie stateliness of the structure, with its elaboration 
of ornament, points naturall} to tlie same magmfi 
cent mind for its origin. 

The foundation of the College of S Mar) 
Ottery was tlie bishops companion work to lus 
labour on tlie Cathedral It hod its origin m the 
purchase of tlie manor of Otter} from tlie Chapter 
of Rouen.* Its constitution slrnrcd Grandissons 
time and thought with the ordering of the 
Cathedral of 8ie diocese and though the 
character of the remodelled and enlarged Church 
at Otter} is simple and more severe — an adapta 
tion it is said, of on earlier st)le — yet its 
twin towers and general stateliness give it a close 
resemblance to the mother church. Grandisson 
makes himself felt m the government, no less than 
in the fabric of tlie Cathedral. lhe Dean and 
Chapter may question but the) obey if other 
wise, the Dean lumself is excommunicated.* From 
the head of the Cathedral body down to the 
individual choirman all feel ins hand. The 
behaviour of the choir, the condition of the service- 
books, each detail in turn receive lus attention 

1 Archdeacon hreeman • Exeter CkttMral p. 70. 

1 Onmdlwon » Rp. It Pt III p xlriiL 1 IMd Ft III p. xxrri 
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His Legenda and Ordinale survive to this day 
amongst the treasures of the Chapter , 1 as enduring 
records of the bishop’s detailed concern for the 
order and dignity of the Cathedral worship. Still 
m the sonorous tones of the great tenor bell, called 
after lnm, and, may be, the gift of his munificence, 
which peals over the city and country, and leaves 
its echoes on the ear when the vibrations of its 
sisters in the belfry have ceased, the power of the 
mediaeval bishop’s grand personality still seems to 
live. His hand was felt by lay magnates as well as 
by Cathedral dignitaries, and all are brought to their 
knees at last. Not even from a Courtenay will he 
brook any censure : thus closes his contention with 
the Lord of Okehampton, who had ventured to criti- 
cise his conduct : “ He had been bi ought up m the 
School of Clerks and Prelates, and he did not see 
his way to go to school again elsewhere : how could 
a Prelate be expected to go to school to a Knight, 
when S. Paul had said that ‘he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things, and he himself is judged of no 
man ! ’” 2 The bishop’s interpretation of the New 
Testament is open to question ; there is no mistake 
about his claim to sit m judgment on his lay cousin. 
Even to the king he scarce bows Ins head, and 
when summoned to account for resisting the action 
of certain Royal Commissioneis, he makes good 
his case in his Provincial Court 8 

As long as Grandisson was m his diocese he 
would brook no ecclesiastical rival The story of 
his aimed lesistance to the entry of the Archbishop, 
when the Metropolitan desired to include Exeter m 
his provincial visitation, is well known . — 

Nequiter vi arcnata per Johannera de Grandissono Epis- 
copum Exomensem, ne visitationem hujusmodi impendeiet, 
sicut ad officium suum peitmmt (irapeditus fuit) sicque 

1 Grandisson’s Ep B Pt. III p Ixxvi, note 

2 Ibid Pt III pp xv, xvn 3 Ibid Pt III p lvx 
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ftrchicpucopus lUe, littcru repii ct aim tnrbationlbus illiatw, 
de dict£ rcccdere diccccsi, Jrnecto hujua ruitationu negobo, 

est compulsut. 1 

Less familiar perhaps is the account of the 
stately courtesy he extended when he believed 
that no encroachment was being made b} the 
visitor on his prerogatives. Few more imposing 
ceremonies, even under the stately regime of 
Grandisson, were seen tlrnn when Kiclmrd Fite 
Ralph was consecrated Archbishop of Armagh in 
the Cathedral, and rode afterwards m great pro- 
cession of knights, citizens, and clerg) through 
Exeter All tins magnificence suited the temper 
of the age, and rather enhanced than otherwise 
Grandisson s claim to stand for the people of lus 
diocese. The position of the bishops of the Middle 
Ages, as recognised champions ot the liberties of 
the people ana their friends against the oppression 
of the Kin£ and nobles, was specially illustrated m 
the case of all the Bishops of Exeter The episco 
pal registers make it plain that, m spite of much 
occupation with the Kings business, the} were 
much m their own diocese. When not on visita 
tion or engaged with other episcopal functions, 
they would be hving in the Cathedral Crty or 
resident on one or other of their numerous episcopal 
manors. As landowners they were brought into 
daily touch with the life of the people the} 
educated the poor they bettered the condition of 
the dependants on their estates they were rend} 
helpers in times of need. The life of the city and 
county was the bishop s life in a fuller sense than 
Could be said of any other man. And this chorac 
t eristic especially held in the case of Grandisson. 
The man was great, but m his greatness the whole 
diocese shared It sat with lum on his bishop’s 

5 IlirdilDCtaii a Life qf Phnom .Vepitr* ( AngL Sac." \aL L p. 181 
Referred to or Oliver pp. 81 81 . 
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tin one ; he coveied it under the shadow of his own 
wide influence When he contended, he contended 
not for himself but for Ins people , in his greatness 
they were great, and undei it they were safe. 

In sad contrast with the splendour of the episco- 
pate is the gloom m which it closed. The quick 
succession m which notices of institutions and 
inductions in the same parish occur in the Diocesan 
Register is m itself a graphic pictuie of the devasta- 
tion that was wrought by the plague of the Black 
Death. These 1 ecords beai eloquent, though simple, 
witness to the fidelity with which the parochial 
clergy tended their people during the visitation 1 
The oidmaiy annual average of institutions in the 
diocese was 36 , but m no more than seven months 
of the year 1349, when the plague was at its height, 
the institutions amounted to 264 ; and “ these 
figuies, appalling as they aie, do not repiesent all 
the deaths that occuired amongst the beneficed 
clergy,” as many died for whom at the time no 
successoi could be found. 2 It has been calculated 
that “the total death-ioll m the clerical order 
thioughout the land was some 25,000.” 3 Bishop 
Grandisson lemamed at his post throughout the 
visitation. Foreign war was joined to pestilence 
at home, and these, m combmation with the social 
stufe of the times, give a sombre close to this age 
of magnificence. 

The glory of the Middle Ages was on the wane 
at the close of the fourteenth century , and a new 
age with a new spirit and new movement was 
beginning to dawn. The Diocese of Exeter had a 
full interest m the religious ensis which followed, 
but the work of the Church was done by different 
methods The line of great ecclesiastics fails with 
Grandisson, and during the Reformation epoch 

1 Grandisson’s Ep R Pt III p Ixv 
2 Ibid Pt. HI p lxvi 3 Ibid Pt. III p lxviJ 
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and the settlement of the Anglican Church under 
the new conditions the centre of interest seems 
to sluft from men to mo\cmcnt It is true that 
both among the bishops and other churchmen 
of the west there were men of mark. It is a glory 
to Exeter that she reckons Miles Co\crdole, the 
translator of the Bible, amongst her bishops. Seth 
Ward (1002 07) was a prelate who could build the 
old waste places, and bring back order and good 
administration. Trclawnv (1088 1707) in facing 
the wrath of a king showed c>en more than the 
courage with which his great predecessor Grandisson 
met oppression and high banded dealing Ofspnng 
Blackall (1707 10) exemplified on humbler levels, 
and with much graciousness of spirit, if not with 
equal power the educational real of Stapeldon 
Jewel and Richard Hooker though not Bishops of 
Exeter were both of them Devonshire men and 
stand in the foremost rank, the one for his contro 
vcrsial, and the other for his constructs e ability 
They were * pillars ” of the Church of God but 
they were great thinkers rather than great leaders 
of men. The leaders of England m these centuries 
w ere not all amongst * the saints " (far from it) and 
few of them were ecclesiastics. Amongst the 
latter were good men worthy of remembrance 
but for the most part they did not inspire. The 
Reformation struggle in England was n soldiers 
battle it was won not by the commanding genius 
of the few but bj the faithfulness of the many — 
it was won because ‘ the common people” were 
ready to die for their cause. 

And though the dearth of leaders maj lime 
saved the English Church from subjection to a 
heresiarch, ana from fatal aberrations from the 
faith it was a loss. The bishops, for the most part, 
reflected only they did not originate and by that 
process of gradual deterioration which results from 
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abandoning the highei aims, sometimes they came 
to reflect, not the intrinsically best, but the current 
and the conventional. In an age of non-residence, 
they were non-resident ; m an age when social and 
political considerations were the chief consideration, 
they “just conformed . ” They were often chosen 
not because they were eminent for piety or mental 
power, but because their family was good, their 
opimons were safe and free from all taint of 
“ enthusiasm ” , it was thought that they would do 
no harm — and in tills sense they appeared to justify 
their appointment. But did no harm come ? The 
absence of higher spirituality m the leaders produced 
a lower level amongst the mam body of the clergy , 
and this pulled down the general standard of moral 
life amongst the people. N either amongst clergy nor 
laity were notorious criminals commonly met with, 
and the violence and oppression of the Middle Ages 
did not come back. On the contrary, benevolence 
was a special characteristic of the eighteenth century. 
But the Church did not help men to rise heaven- 
waid , some, m consequence, sank to the lowest 
depths , and m all theie was a seciet sense that 
the spiritual element was not developed and that 
the soul was not fed. The Church missed a great 
opportunity, and when the leader at last came, he 
was found, it is tiue, m the ranks of the English 
clergy, but not amongst its bishops Nor did the 
bishops extend to him that inspiring and sustaining 
support which might have kept John Wesley and 
his followers loyal to the Church of England 
Bishop Lavington is styled on his monument m 
Exeter Cathedral, “ a successful Exposer of Pre- 
tence and Enthusiasm,” and, true to this character, 
he speaks out m no measuied language against the 
Methodists — “ a people of sanctified singularities , 
low foolenes, and high pretensions,” he calls them 1 

1 fverman’s Life and Tunes of John Wesley, vol 11 p 91 
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Bishop Ross, with gentler spirit and some approach 
to appreciation could be hmd and hospitable. 
Wcslej dmed on the Sundaj with the Bishop m 
his Palace, fh e other clergymen and four of the 
aldermen of Exeter being present besides himself " 1 
But the spirit of Weslej s movement could not 
lne without a full measure of positive fellowship 
and foiling to receive this, it drifted own) from the 
Church 

And )et the De\onshirc temperament, though 
it is slon to apprehend is not irreceptivc, and wlrnt 
it has receiveo, it retains. The loi c of the Exeter 
citizens for their Cathedral still shows an influence 
imparted in the thirteenth centur) b) its founders. 
There is still an educational zeal in the city which 
might be traced back through Blnckall and Old- 
ham to Stapeldon. The men of Devon opposed 
the Reformation in the sixteenth centur) , but the 
memories of the Armada show that they lind caught 
the fulness of its spirit before that centur) closed. 
Wesley was met with open violence , 3 or with the 
indifference which he feared more,* when he first 
entered Devon and Cornwall but the crowds 
which throng the yearl) gathering at Gwennap Pit, 
and the chapels which stud the roadsides, tell a 
different tale now 'The south of England will 
follow its leaders," once said Dr Temple, all un- 
consciously 

But both in Church and State it must recognise 
the moral claim of the men who aspire to lead. 
After the Reformation the ecclesiastic could not 
be recalled, nor the system of which he was the 
embodiment. Medievalism bad run its up 
pom ted course, and even if successors had been 
found worthy of Grandisson, they would not have 
held his sway Medievalism rested on external 

1 Trerman « Lift end Tbmet tf Jfkn II e*lri rol. ilL p 384 

s fbid. roL L pp. 470-473. 3 toL L p. 410 
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authoiity, and that regime belonged to the past 
It had died hard. In Devon it never shone with 
more splendid light than under Giandisson, the last 
of the line of great ecclesiastical leaders. In 
England it had never been more dominant than 
under the Tudor dynasty. But m the thioes of 
great political and religious revolutions, England 
was new-born , at least she would lead her life 
under new conditions. Restatement of doctrine 
had been rendered necessaiy, and the change 
necessitated corresponding changes m ritual : 
practical abuses of system had been reformed . 
and behind and beneath all had been the change m 
the representative of Divine authority. It was now 
recognised that the thione was occupied, not by an 
external Church, but by the Divine Spirit Himself, 
using the Church, but using also the individual 
conscience, and in the last resort making that the 
highest court of appeal Was it not here that 
Dr. Temple’s immediate predecessor was at fault ? 
Bishop Plullpotts had many of the qualities of a 
leader, subtilty and meisiveness of thought, a 
stiong will, gieat corn age and pertinacity. His 
ideal of the Church, and his standard of clerical 
life, were high He had the powei of rule , 
he kept his diocese m ordei , but he lived 
too late He was right m standing by the old 
principles, but he did not rightly apply them 
to piesent needs , sympathy with modern spirit 
and method was wanting. This was illustrated 
by his conduct in the matter of the Diocesan 
Synod. In callmg it together, his instinct was 
right; he could clearly see that the best defence 
of the Church would be found m the revival of 
synodical action, because it would enlarge the 
number of defenders His mstmct was at fault 
in regard to the special object foi which the Synod 
was summoned , for he summoned it, not for the 
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enlarging of service, but for the norrowiug of 
liberty His whole attitude throughout the 
Gorham controversy was courageous , but had it 
not been decided in the Courts that the Church of 
England was wide enough to comprehend both his 
view and tli&t of his opponent, the Church would 
have been not stronger but weaker Ihere was 
a narrowness m the regime which did not draw 
the whole body of Churchmen he had devoted 
adherents, but not the whole diocese at his bock. 
Few generous men will den) the conscientiousness 
of his conduct and the elevation of his aim and he 
is entitled to the lasting gratitude of Churchmen of 
all schools for preventing the bod) ecclesiastical from 
falling asunder in times of loxitv and conflict, and 
for lifting the level of Church life. But the lead 
was not large or full enough for the ancient Church 
in the modem world abo\ e all the system rested 
overmuch on external authority it was an effort 
to rehabilitate tbe Church in an old , iesture and to 
place her power not in influence but edict. 

But if ecclesiasticism was dead neither could 
individualism give the lead. The Evangelical part) 
had done much throughout England to quicken 
spiritual life in the individual and to raise the 
standard of morality m society There was, 
moreover, a warmth in the system which lind some 
attraction for all, and which drew adherents into a 
very close fellowship. In the Exeter diocese the 
school was represented by good and earnest men 
but the) stood apart — partly because official favour 
did not light upon them, and portly because the\ 
drew a ring around themselves in the spirit, not 
new to the adherents of any school, they believed 
in intensity rather than in unity in diversity They 
were only a section though a most important 
section of the Church of England, and it was 
impossible for a section to speak or act m the name 
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of the whole Church * they stood for what was 
individual , they did not understand the meaning or 
the power of a Church Corporate. 

What, then, was the lead needed ? One which 
had affinities both with the old and new ; one 
which, with the historic sense which appreciates the 
past, would blend the spirit which was stirring in 
modem life ; one which would give whole-hearted 
acceptance both to the idea of the Church and the 
teaching of the Bible, though not as the expressions 
of an external authority, but as the response to the 
requirements of a free spirit; one which, while 
recognising the value of the individual unit, would 
recognise the oneness of the collective Body. A 
strong lead was needed, but its power must rest, 
not only on a dominant will, but still more on 
spiritual atti action. Perhaps there would be 
opposition when it came , and much that was best 
in the diocese, because of past teachings and 
tiaditions, would be arrayed against it, but 
formerly Devon had in the long-run caught 
inspirations and accepted a lead which at first had 
been rejected. It might be so agam. 
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Letter* of congratulation — OppmiUrm on * truant of Entryt 
ami llmnn — Correspondence — EJreUon — Conflrmatltm — 
Con veer* tl cm — Enthronement — Statement In Convocation 

Lose) before bis ordination ‘prophecies w ent before 
on” hredcnck Temple as to high place which 
lie would one ility hold in the ministry of the 
English Church and during the Kncller Hall 
period a bishopric had been assigned to him by 
public rumour * Since tins time bis work at Hugh) 
liad brought him more prominent!) into notice, 
and Imd established bis reputation both for in 
tellcctual power and force of character His line 
of thought in relation to Theology nnd the Church 
was not quite Mr Gladstones, ns is cwdeut from 
Ins own carl) correspondence with Ins friends. The 
following estimate, written in 1854, is a remarkable 
illustration of Dr Temples political prescience nnd 
insight into character — 

Gladstone f* the man of the future. For Gladstone 

will throw a vast amount of radical Urn into the scale. 

Hu policy will be to act the Dissenter* a* free as possible. 
He will remove from tlwm every Lind of grievance real or 
fancied. He would even, if he could buy up all the tithes 
and endow the Church entirely with land to n* to make it a 
va*t pnrato corporation anil I am not *uro that such an 
able financier might not tuccecd in doing so. 

1 Editor's Sapplirment, rol 1L p. 684. 
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Then he would set the Church free , give her the control 
of hei own members, revive hei discipline, levive her 
Convocation, etc etc etc 

That tins would end m Americanism I have no doubt 

But I believe the tiue spimtual hold of the Chuich to re- 
side m her non-discipline The Chuich is now the most 
tolerant of all denominations , but she owes this character to 
her bondage When the bondage has lasted long enough to 
teach her toleration, she may be set free , but at present she 
needs “ the schoolmaster ” Until toleration is felt as a 
principle, the freedom of the body is the slavery of the 
members 

Ergo I feai Gladstone, much as I admire him 1 

The fundamental conceptions of the two men 
were different, and theii views diveiged mcieasingly 
as the Cavour ideal of a “ Free Church m a Free 
State ” gained firmer hold upon the great English 
statesman. But Mr. Gladstone, to whom Bishop 
Temple owed two of the three chief positions 
which he held m life, always recognised his claims 
In the present instance they had specially been 
brought home to him by the eager and earnest part 
which Dr. Temple had lately taken on the question 
of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. More- 
over, Mr Gladstone had heard him speak at Liver- 
pool m 1865, and m a letter written to him two 
years later refers to his speech as one which he 
“cannot readily forget.” Quite apart, however, 
from these considerations. Dr. Temple was a man 
who was bound to go to the front, whenever the 
opportunity of promoting him occurred to a states- 
man anxious to do his best m the interests of the 
Church In the summer of 1869 the Premier 
offered him the Deanery of Durham. This he 
refused The Deanery had its connexion with the 
University, but, as he states m a letter to Dr. 
Benson, no educational position could, while he 
was still m his vigour, draw him from Rugby 
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Christ Church and Durham had attractions, but 
no other Deanery for me till I am well past 
sixty ” In the autumn however, of the same year 
four English bishoprics became vacant, or were on 
the point of being vacated — Oxford, Bath and 
W ells, Exeter and Manchester The Prime 
Minister gave him his choice. 1 Dr Temple s 
educational experience and general habit of thought 
gave him special affinities with the kind of work 
offered at the University or the industrial centre 
but his West Country attachments prevailed 
They know me, and I know them * and he 
chose Exeter 

As soon as the news became known letters of 
congratulation began to flow in. It is interesting 
; for us, standing off from the event at a distance of 
more than thirty years, to recall some who helped 
to make the life of their tune, and to note their 
different attitudes towards what was then taking 
place. In not a few cases personal friendship for 
the chief figure gives a touch which increases the 
interest. Three primacies seem here to meet. 
Two archbishops send greeting to n third. Tait, 
who had helped the beginnings of the rise m 
Balhol days, writes to his old pupil — 


OetoUr 7 IMS. 

Mv dejle Tninj; — Mr Gladstone tell* me to-day for 
certain of your appointment to Exeter Though I felt sure 
it would be bo 1 (from past experience) dared not write to 
you till I was officially assured that the arrangement was- 
settled. 

I trust that Gods best blessings may rest upon you. 
You have before you a great work, and at this time especially 


1 When the time came that I was honoured with the bishopric by 
the Government, and was asked to choose which of the bishopries then 
recant I should prefer to accept, I preferred to go to Exeter Decease of 
my strong affection for the plsoe and fbr ths people * (Speech In the 
Guildhall Exeter 1807 aee ixfr* p. GOO). 
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Then he would set the Church free , give her the control 
of hei own members , revive hei discipline , revive her 
Convocation, etc etc etc 

That this would end in Americanism I have no doubt 

But I believe the tiue spiritual hold of the Chuich to re- 
side in her non-discipline The Church is now the most 
tolerant of all denominations , but she owes this character to 
her bondage When the bondage has lasted long enough to 
teach her toleration, she may be set free , but at present she 
needs “the schoolmaster” Until toleration is felt as a 
principle, the freedom of the body is the slavery of the 
members 

Ei go I fear Gladstone, much as I admire him 1 

The fundamental conceptions of the two men 
were different, and their views diveiged increasingly 
as the Cavour ideal of a “Free Church m a Fiee 
State ” gained firmer hold upon the great English * 
statesman But Mr Gladstone, to whom Bishop 
Temple owed two of the three chief positions 
winch he held in life, always recognised Ins claims. 
In the present instance they had specially been 
brought home to him by the eager and earnest part 
which Dr Temple had lately taken on the question 
of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church More- 
over, Mi. Gladstone had heard lnm speak at Liver- 
pool m 1865, and in a letter written to him two 
years later refers to his speech as one which he 
“ cannot readily forget.” Quite apart, however, 
from these considerations, Dr Temple was a man 
who was bound to go to the front, whenever the 
opportunity of promoting him oceuired to a states- 
man anxious to do his best in the mterests of the 
Church. In the summer of 1869 the Premier 
offered him the Deanery of Durham. This he 
refused The Deanery had its connexion with the 
University, but, as he states in a letter to Dr. 
Benson, no educational position could, while he 
was still in his vigour, draw him from Rugby 
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Christ Church and Durham had attractions, but 
‘ no other Deanery for me till I am well post 
sixty " In the autumn, howe\ er, of the same year 
four English bishoprics became vacant, or were on 
the point of being vacated — Oxford Bath and 
Wells, Exeter, nnd Manchester The Prime 
Minister gave him Ins choice. 1 Dr Temples 
educational experience and general habit of thought 
gave lum special affinities mth the land of work 
offered at the University or the industrial centre 
but his West Country attachments prevailed 
They know me, and I know them* and he 
chose Exeter 

As soon as the news became known letters of 
congratulation began to flow in. It is interesting 
for us, standing off from the event at a distance of 
more than thirty years, to recall some who helped 
to make the life of their time, and to note their 
different attitudes towards wlint was then taking 
place. In not a few cases personal friendship for 
the chief figure gives a touch which increases the 
interest. Three primacies seem here to meet. 
Two archbishops send greeting to a third. Tait, 
who had helped the beginnings of the rise m 
Balhol days, writes to Ins old pupil — 


OeloUr 7 I8OT. 

Mr mu* Taunji — Mr Gladstone tell* me tonlny for 
certain of your appointment to Exeter Though I felt sure 
it would be so, I (from pe*t experience) dared not write to 
you till I wo* officially assured that the arra ng ement wn* 
settled. 

I trust that Gods beat bleasmgs may rest upon you. 
\ou have before you a grait work, and at till* tune especially 


1 Wbea tie tine came that I waa ioDoarvd wlti tie blaboprlo by 
the Goremment, and mu asked to chooae which of tho bishopries then 
rsaurt I should prefer to accept, I preferred to go to Exeter booms® of 
mr stronr affection for the place and for the people " (Speech in the 
Guildhall Eretar 1897 see p. 609). 
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I expect that your independence and energy will be of the 
greatest value — Evei sincerely yours, 

A. C Cantu ar 

Benson expresses a loyalty winch is at once 
divided, and yet whole-hearted : — 

October 7, 1869 

My dear Temple — Oh 1 how I hope and trust that the 
<e authority ” is good I don’t like to see (as at Rugby, I do) 
the sharp edges of the sword coming through the sheath, and 
at Exetei the scabbard may be mended, — even while you do 
the woik which foi the Church’s sake wants doing most 

It will be like piaying foi the North and South Pole — 
and make me a true Catholic for ever, to ha\ e m my daily 
prayers “ Chustopher, Bishop of Lincoln, and Frederick, 
Bishop of Exetei,” as “in private duty bound ” We are one 
— in hope — and m love — Youi affectionate, E W .B & Co 

Di. Harold Biowne, then Bishop of Ely, is 
specially conscious of the debt that he owes Dr. 
Temple for the training of his sons at Rugby * — 

I see it announced that you aie to be a bishop of a 
diocese veiy dear to me, fiom seventeen years’ intimate con- 
nexion with it, and from its being my wife’s native home 

I write at once to offei you my best wishes and felicita- 
tions , perhaps I should rathei say sympathy Probably 
there are many points m which you and I see differently. 
You would not think the better of me if I affected to be 
ignorant of them I do not think you will accuse me of a 
very narrow spirit, oi a readiness to magnify such differences 
At all events, I have always felt and expressed very true 
respect foi you as a high-minded, conscientious, religious 
man I am deeply indebted to you for all you have done for 
my four sons, whom I have committed to your guardianship , 
and I pray, as I hope, that you wall be strengthened and 
guided by the Spirit of God to be a wise, pious, and faithful 
Chief Pastor of His Church. 

Bishop Wilberforce’s memory takes lnm back 
to the times of Dr Temple’s ordination with the 
high hopes of his future career which he then 
formed . — 
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I sec in the Guardian the announcement of your appoint 
ment to the See of Exeter, and I cannot forbear writing one 
Hue in the remembrance of the past and the hopes of the 
future to reach out a brotherly hand to you. I can never 
forget the times of your ordination, or my brother Roberts 
loving regard for you Often and often in my poor way I 
have defended you from what seem utter misconceptions of 
your character and whilst I suppose there arc matters on 
which we differ, I cannot forbear saying that I do firmly 
behove we shall not only sympathise with one another but work 
often together I need hardly say that my personal feelings 
of old regard are strongly quickened, and that if m any way 
I can help you, command me. 

Dean Stanley welcomes the personal friend and 
os he hoped, the Liberal ally — 

Ckiobtr o, 1669 

If you Iiave not received the official intimation tliat you 
are to be Bishop of Exeter do not disclose it from this letter 
but forgive mo for being unable to suppress my extremo joy 
at the fulfilment of my long-chcmbed desire. Nunc dtmiliu 
$cru um iuurru But m\ object in writing is to be the first 

and foremost to wish you and myself joy of on orent which I 
do truly behove may yet be the salvation of the Church of 
England 

Tom Hughes rejoices in the thought of a strong 
bishop — 

Ot4oUr 9 16© 

One line to tell you how glad I am of your bishopric, 
which a line from Glyn assures mo of this morning I had 
not believed the rumour before. 

I only hope Gladstone will hare tho courage to promote 
strong men of all the schools, else I doubt how tho Church 
will hold together much longer 

Dr Bradby Headmaster of Hoileybury gives 
a well-timed but little heeded caution against 
overwork. 

Hahjctstot Ootobrr 11 1809. 

I hear you are really going to tho Bishopric of Exeter 
and I will make bold to express my satisfaction to you. 

We have enough of Liberalism without Piety, and Piety 
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without Libei alism m the world If we get the tv o combined, 
as they should be, m one mau, and he is put m high place, 
then theie is hope of good 

May I ventuie my mite of advice ? Don’t woik yourself 
to death I can’t see the use, 01 leverence, 01 piopnety of a 
man’s insisting on ciamming a week’s noik into four days 
As though God’s purposes could not be effected unless he 
-overstiained himself 

It will be some consolation to you m leaving Rugby that 
you aie going to shepherd youi own county 

Don’t reply If you do, I shall be almost certain that 
'I have bored you Now I can wish you God-speed with a 
light heart 

Mr Bryce is glad in the interests of culture and 
of University Refoim : — 

October 18, 1869 


Will you let me express to you the delight with which so 
many of us here at Oxfoid have heard of the appointment to 
Exeter F It is not meiely for the sake of the Church that we 
are glad, but heie at Oxfoid when the University Reform 
questions come on again we feel how much there will be that 
you can effect foi putting things on a new and better footing 1 


The letter from Matthew Arnold has special 
interest on personal grounds, and as coming from 
the son of Dr. Temple’s great predecessor. 


Haiuiou, October 12, 1869 

I have often thought of you m the last few days, and 
must irate you one woid to say how I lejoice in youi move 
I had rather you had gone to Oxford, but the gieat matter 
is that you should hold the post somewheie The times, m 
spite of all people say, aie good and will be bettei , m the 
seventeenth century I should ceitamly have been m orders, 
and I think, if I were a young man now, I would take them 


1 This letter produced the following reply, “ characteristic m its 
brief vigour ” 


Rughy, October 21, 1869 

My dear Bryce — Thank you I mean to help the University if I 
Ean. But meanwhile what a noise there is in the West. 1 wonder 
whether I shall he able to hear my own voice down there — Yours ever, 

F Temple 
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Hie future of the Church of England entire!} depends upon 
itself I do believe, instead of passing away into a voluntary 
sect, it may become far greater and more national than it has 
ever yet been few can do more for such a desirable eon 
summation than you can and therefore I so hcartih rejoice 
in vour appointment 

Once more, my dear Temple, my best and heartiest 
wishes. 

Finally, the aged Lord Russell lately' Prime 
Minister and formerly Dr Temples cliief at the 
Education Office, writes characteristically — 

>\or*ml*r £G, IS® 

I have been too much rejoiced at your nomination by the 
Crown, and election by the Chapter as Bishop of Exeter, to 
refrain altogether from expressing to you my satisfaction, con 
gratal&tion is not the word, for the endeavour to promote 
truth by discussion to instil the spirit of Christ mto 
those who profess to tench religion, is still a struggle and a 
combat where those who engage cannot expect to escape 
without a wound. 

But the appointment was not to go unchallenged 
All the influences which liad been in operation upon 
Temple s mind from the day of his leaving school 
had tended to emancipate it from external control, 
and to give play to its own vigorous working The 
atmosphere of the University full charged with the 
cross currents of controversy, had stirred him mtel 
lectually mto full activity and the chief ecclesi 
as t leal movement of his time, although it had been 
directed against Liberalism, working upon an alert 
mind like his, had not confined^ but enlarged 
thought. The intellectual and cultured friends, 
the Education Office, and finally Rugby calling 
out the response of a sympathetic nature to the 
eagerness of young minds, whether those of masters 
or of elder pupils, all told m the same direction , 
and the result was that Dr Temple had gained the 
reputation even more than he merited, of being an 
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advanced Liberal both in pobtics and theology. 
Temple through life paid the penalty which always 
waits upon special fulness and laigeness of mind. 
The real fact was that he did not pait with the old 
m adopting the new, and that much of the Con- 
seivative view kept its place m him alongside of 
the Libei al It was the seat of authonty which 
had been changed, fai more than the subject- 
matter of belief. But this was never understood, 
except by those who thoroughly knew him , and 
m the present instance the fact that he had been a 
contributor to the notorious Essays and Reviews 
was taken as sufficient proof of the sort of man 
he was 

Events have moved quickly m the ecclesiastical 
as well as in the political sphere during the last 
forty years, and it is not easy foi youngei men to 
understand the stir caused m the religious world 
by this volume. The chief objection to the book 
as a whole was its negative character, but charges of 
heresy are not rightly based on absence of affirma- 
tion ; and it would be impossible that Convocation 
should now solemnly condemn such a volume. 
As a matter of fact, the substance of the Essay 
m question had been given as a sermon, fhst m the 
school chapel at Rugby, and afterwards, in a more 
elaborate form, before the University of Oxford, 
without provoking much adverse comment. If the 
Essay had been written later it would have been 
free from some unguarded expressions ; but it was 
a clear expression of positive faith from a liberal 
standpoint, and if read now it would be regarded as 
making strongly foi the defence of revealed truth. 
It appears, howevei, that the Prime Mmister, with 
his finger on the pulse of Church and nation, had 
fully gauged the probability of an outburst of op- 
position , and m this case the more eiedit is due 
for the courage shown m making the appointment. 
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The storm quickl) broke. The protagonist. 
Dr Fuse}, at once writes protesting against “the 
horrible scandal of the recommendation of the 
editor of the JSsmyr and Iicvicics to be a Christian 
bishop.” It was soon know n that Dr Temple, so 
far from being the editor, hod not c\en seen the 
other Essajs till the) were published and that he 
did not know who was the caitor until he wrote to 
ask him for his paper Put whether he was the 
editor or not, he had allowed his Essa) to remain 
m what was, in Dr Puse\ s estimate, ‘a soul 
destroying book." Other well know n leaders. Deans 
Mansell and Buigon the great combatant Arch 
deacon Denison, thunder forth High and Low 
Church join forces. Die following advertisement 
is issued from a committee room in Cockspur 
Street — 

'Hid Earl of Shaftesbury and the Iter Dr I*u<oy having 
consented to act in unison in twmg every effort to prevent 
the scandal to the Church caused by tho Premier’s nomination 
of l>r Temple, clergymen and laymen willing to support 
their brethren in the Diocese of Exeter arc requested to 
communicate without delay with the secretarial. 

The beacon fires once lighted spread from hill to 
hilh The Church newspapers are ready messengers 
each post publishes a new letter and brings an 
additional protest each daj has its new revelation, 
which the follownng daj discredits, of the com 
plicity of the bishop nominate m plots against the 
orthodoxy of the Cburclu The infection spreads 
to the threatened diocese two counties and the 
whole city of Exeter — Cathedral Chapter and 
parochial clergy alike — are m an uproar From 
the rural deaneries, both in the town and country 
districts, memorials of protest flow in. Some of 
the first supporters become uneasy about their 
previous letters of congratulation. Bishop Harold 
Browne writes under date October 18 1809 — 
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My dear Dr Temple — You have paidoned me already 
for saying that we have probably differences of opinion I 
left my boys under youi caie, and my late leveled friend 
Bishop Phillpotts told me that he consented that his giandson 
should become a mastei undei you, because your charactei 
stood so high m all that was honouiable and dismteiested, 
and because you had infused such a high moial tone into 
youi school 

I, m common with many who so lespected you, legretted 
deeply that you wiote m a well-known volume, though each 
writei m that volume claimed limited liability . There 
is now a gieat agitation about your nomination by the 
Ciown to the See of Exeter I have no business with the 
question But I am deeply intei ested m Exeter I have 
valued fi lends m the Chaptei I have a gieat peisonal 
legard for yourself Is theie anything unreasonable m a 
bishop designate being asked to piofess his faith foi the 
satisfaction of those who are to elect him, and who will be 
sworn to elect according to then consciences ? Bishops m 
olden times entering on then dioceses often made some 
profession of faith 

You vail not like to do so m answei to clamoui. That 
I quite appreciate But I am no clamourer, and I am a 
common friend of youi self and the Chaptei Would there 
be anything out of place m youi telling me, so that I might 
tell others, that you not only hold all the Articles of the 
Catholic Creeds, but that you believe and tiust m the 
Atoning Sacrifice offered on the Cioss, and that you do not 
doubt the special and supematuial inspiration of the 
Prophets and Apostles, not placing that mspiiation on the 
level of genius, and so considering S Paul as only so 
inspired as was Cicero and Shakespeare ? I do not wish to 
put words into youi mouth I may be veiy piesumptuous , 
out my presumption anses from an anxious desire to save 
the Church fiom another disastrous struggle, and to pre- 
serve, if it be possible, both its purity and its peace 

Later on Bishop Wilberfoice, who had now 
been translated to Winchester, takes alarm : — 

Farnham Castle, 
Dec . 20, 1869 

My dear Bishop — I write simply to explain what you say 
you are unable to understand m me 
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The letter of mine to which \ou refer 1 wiw written on m> 
first hearing of your nomination It was the natural outcome 
of my own feelings to F Temple* When I wrote it I did 
not even recall to mind that your Lssny was included in nm 
Censure of Convocation 

My feeling to you is now what it was when I wrote that 
letter 

My earnest desire that \ou should for the Church a sake 
and that of others, and, I might almost nay especially* for 
the sake of Gladstone, separate yourself from wliat Con 
vocation has condemned seem* to me not only not difficult 
of reconciliation with this feeling townrds vou, but to be its 
necessary coriseoucncc. — I am, scrv truly voura, 

S Wivto\ 


Sir Stafford Nortlicotc, v\ho ne\cr forgot the 
past days in which lie had snt with Temple at the 
Scholars table in Bolliol, writes a letter which must 
strongly have appealed to kindred feelings m his 
old college friend — 


Orfofrr 17 1WS. 


Mr dea* TrairLt — I liavc hesitated for some time before 
I could make up my mind to write to \ou, but I think I 
may do so without being misunderstood First, let me offer 
you my best wiahcs on your appointment to this diocese, in 
which I feel persuaded that you will do a great deal of good 
Next, will you allow me to say that, imving been in tho way 
of hearing the opinions of a great number of persons, clerical 
and lay, and representing very various shade* of thought, 
I have found a strong dedro prevailing amongst them all, 
that you would take some opportunity of expressing yourself 
m language that would counteract tlw effect produced by 
your connexion with the FUmtys and HevtctcK. There arc, 
of course, some extreme men whom nothing is likely to 
satisfy but 1 speak of very moderate men, who hold 
language of this kind, W I have no doubt Dr Temple will 
make a very excellent bishop most proboblv within the 
next year or two X shall ha\o to receive him m my house 

when he come* down to confirm at I wish I had somo 

good reason for not joining m the opposition to his 
Flection, which will place me in disagrecaolo relations with 
him but as matters at present stand I have no option but 


Supra p °77 
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to join I regard the Essays and Reviews (as to some of 
them) as heterodox , I find mm associating himself with the 
Essayists, and though I have no objection to make to his 
own Essay, I am pained to find that he refuses to separate 
himself fiom his associates m the woik , how can I do other- 
wise than laboui to pi event his election as my bishop ?r> 

Accoidmg to the best of my information I think youi 
election will be earned m the Chaptei, peihaps by a casting 
vote Even if it were not, you would of couise be gazetted 
by the authonty of the Ciown But theie would be a 
stiong opposing party m the diocese, and it is not impossible 
that your appointment may give occasion foi a secession of 
more or less importance , and what the effect of a secession 
might be it is difficult to say 

Can you not, foi the sake of, not only the diocese, but 
the Church, say something that would encouiage youi friends 
and confirm waverers ? . 

But the object, whethei of solicitation 01 attack, 
stands unmoved , “ Si fractus lllabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient luinae ” Not that the tender 
heart within the granite case did not feel ; his 
private letters speak of sleepless nights; and the 
marks left on the stiong face by the charge of 
disloyalty to his Master, and by the disquietude of 
his friends, were plain enough to one who met 
him on the eve of his Consecration The pallor 
of the countenance and the set face told their own 
tale But he always stood to the conviction 
that the widest possible latitude of opinion ought 
to be allowed withm the boundaries of the English 
Church consistently with the acceptance of her 
foimulanes, and he would not repudiate such a 
limited association as was implied by writing m the 
same volume of Essays, unless the contributors 
weie condemned by the recognised Courts of Law ; 
he believed that he was maintaining the cause of 
religious libei ty, and that in doing this he was 
acting as a true Churchman. He also beheved that 
loyalty to the cause of religious liberty required 
that he should make no othei declaration at this 
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time than those required b| the lnu of the 
Church 

Rrapr October \\ 1W9 

Mr dear Coleridge — I do not think I can rightlv 

or wisely make any public declaration about Kuayx and 
lire tcici 

If I hpenk at nil, I must be just to the other writer*, and 
I must be quite open to the Churdi. 

Now I did not and do not consider mjself responsible for 
the opinions of the other writer*. I said so them It won 
said in the Preface to the Hook 

To saj »o again now would mean n great deal more. It 
would mean condemnation I am not prepared to condemn 
them, though in not a few joints I disagree with sc rent I of 
them. 

Further, it would mean that I thought Hint the Book ns a 
whole hod done harm I think it 1ms done much good as 
well as luirm, ami that the good preponderates. 

To break through the miv?mcvoas reticence which was 
crusting over tho clergy ami damaging Uio very life of the 
Church was worth purchasing nt a high price. Mnin 
perhaps most, will tlunk the price too high. I cannot 
think so 

To say all this would certainly not stop nny outen 
And less than this I fear that I cannot saj, if I say nnv 
thing 

I am quite satisfied that when once I am among the 
clergy I can win many whom no honest declaration will win. 
Mach mischief maj pcriiam be done meanwhile. But I 
know wlint I can do and want I cannot. I cannot prevent 
it, but I can repair it. — \ ours very affectionate!) 

F Temfli 

Ileomr Odtbtr 10 10(H) 

Mr dear Coos — I cannot well tell jou how much I feel 
for all my fnenda in Exeter just now And for you, who 
have not merely to talk but to act, how can I feel enough ? 

But I am olraid that it is quite impossible for me to help 
you. 

To make any pubbe statement or to answer any question 
appears to me to be quite inconsistent with my position. 
It would sanction a most dangerous precedent, sure to lx? 
imitated, and sure to have dangerous consequences. 
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Whatevei you may think of it now, jou may depend 
upon it, it would distinctly weaken me for my work I 
should become a bishop more easily, but a damaged bishop 
But furthei, no statement that I could lightly make 
would disarm the opposition If I say anything I must be 
full and open A full and open statement would satisfy 

you But it would be leceived with shrieks by and 

his followers I preached a sermon m Whitehall some little 
time ago (which Gladstone at the time sent foi and lead) to 
express my belief, inter aka, that the beginning of Genesis 
was a poem, to be intei preted as we mterpiet the Apocalypse 
or the last part of Ezekiel You very likely would disagree 
with such a view But you would not say that a man who 
held it was no Chiistian Yet the chic! leadeis of all this 
agitation would say that this was as bad as anything 

Lastly, though I am unwilling to bring m personal con- 
siderations m such a case, yet it is inevitable What can a 
bishop be woith who has no regard foi personal character ? 
It would seem to me so inconsistent with all peisonal self- 
respect to say one woid about the othei writeis of Essays and 
Reviews , that I cannot imagine anything that would induce 
me to do it dnectly 01 indirectly certainly not a bisliopnc 
A right-minded man cannot enter on such an office by begin- 
ning with what loweis him befoie his own conscience 

I have wntten quite freely and unresei vedly But let me 
add that you may feel quite sure that if my lettei and my 
refusal to help you hampers you so much that you judge it 
best to stand quite aside, I shall have no doubt at all that you 
have done right 

We differ, I daresay, not a httle But at any rate we have 
learnt too much respect for each other to allow either to 
doubt the conscientiousness of the othei Even if I am 
never Bishop of Exeter I shall still know that I have your 
friendship 

One report I have heard that you may perhaps come 
across and wish to meet, viz , that I was the editor of the 
Book I was not the editor, as I think you know , and I 
never saw any Essay but my own till the Book was published 
I should not like to be quoted as saying this just now But 
still it is a bare fact which you may as well know 

Undated 

My deau Archdeacon (Freeman) — I have to acknowledge 
your letter of the 20th It must be a matter of regret when- 
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ever pain or doubt or wnnt of cordinlit) affects the relations 
between the clerg) and the bishop So diocese enn fail to 
suffer if there he anj degree of disagreement be tweet? those 
who ought to co-opcmtc so entire!) But any man who 
reflects must see that this is the price that wo pay for the 
liberty that our Church, beyond all others, allow* to its 
members and its officer*. That libcrt) has repeated!) proved 
of the highest vnluc It has saved from extinction most 
valuable schools of tliought which tho Church could ill hare 
imarcd. It has given the Church a more trulv Catholic 
diameter than an) other bod\ of Christian* now jxssscttc*. 
It has allowed a freer and truer studr of God s work*. It and 
it alone has mode the Church national, nnd enabled it to 
satisfy those need* which onl) a National Church can satisfy 
Nothing would more seriously imperil this libcrt) than to 
commence a course of extorting declarations of opinion from 
those who happened to hold, or to be suspected of holding 
whatever might bo at tho moment least popular If this 
practice once begnn it would be easy to continue it, and to 
press it with perpetual 1\ increasing force. Those who now 
ask for it might live to find their own weapons turned against 
themselves with fatal effect Tho pretext for such demand* 
can bo easily varied borne time* the plea is duty sometime* 
chant) and tenderness sometimes the good of the Church. 
Sometimes tire demand is enforced b\ a threat, nnd tho de- 
claration is made a condition of holding office. But tho 
result is in even case tho same the first who yields run) 
yield to peiraasion those who follow Imvc to yield to com 
pulsion. I have always refused to satiif) such demands, and 
must always continue to refuse, rhos seem to mo inconsistent 
with tho plainest dut) to tins Church and to our Lord 

Probably no one but himself fully understood 
all the workings of his mind. But he was not 
without many friend s in the contest Dr Benson 
promptly and chivalrously told out in the columns 
of The Times wliat he had learnt of lus friend 
He ends thus — 

They who censure this congt d'etre know not the 
man. They know not the singleness, and truth and patience 
they know not the courage, the manliness, tho life, which 
they would divert from tho service of the Church they 
know not, what is more, the power of inspiration not short 
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of genius, which he has foi otheis , the eneigy with which 
contact with him sets other men to work , how many a 
shadow springs before him into a leality For, least of all, 
do they know his sympathetic charity and the might of his 
Chiistian faith 

We have yet to learn how we are to give our great 
institutes their true vitality , how we are to make our- 
selves worthy once more to be the Church of the masses — 
masses which it is my firm belief he will have helped power- 
fully to penetrate with the love of the Cross, the love of the 
Church, when Essays and Revteivs are forgotten 

Thank God for the tokens winch are abioad that other 
of oui bishops too see somewhat of that gieat secret 1 But 
we cannot spare Dr Temple — Youi obedient seivant, 

E W Benson 


Wellington College, 
Oct 16(1869) 


Professor Hort, m thanking Dr. Benson for this 
letter, shows that he took the same fundamental 
view as Dr. Temple himself as to what the cause 
of liberty m the Church demanded 


Hitohin, October 23, 1869 

My dear. Benson — I cannot foibear sending you one line 
of thanks for your letter about Temple It comes to me as 
a personal benefit of the highest kind, and as, I trust and 
believe, an equally gieat benefit to the Chuich at laige 
Great indeed must have been the sacrifice of peisonal feelnig 
involved m writing it , but I am suie you will be lewarded 
with the one fitting reward, the woids not letuining void 
Not only have you supplied facts which it was needful to 
have known, but the voice m which you have spoken 11011 go 
sounding on, and inspire thousands to look to Temple with 
eager hope, who would have barely tolerated him, oi even 
loathed him 

I could wish you had not seemed to imply that Temple 
was merely deceived, and that his silence was due merely 
to .personal giounds Surely the one common purpose 
of all the writers m E and R (truthfully and truly ex- 
pressed, I have always believed, m the prefatory words) 
was one in which he sympathises now and always , and 
surely he must feel that that purpose was gamed by the 
publication Like others he must lament the wide and deep 
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mischi ef wrought by the recklessness of some of tho writers 
(and indeed 1 think of the whole scheme) but that need 
not blind him to the good work done, burely the air is 
clearer erer since ana tho ultimate power of the faith 
thereby immeasurably stronger Of laic the clouds have 
been somewhat gathering again and nothing could be more 
opportune than Temple 1 * promotion not from his own 
worth only but also, I cannot help thinking because he has 
been lying under the ban and yet has questioned no orticlo 
of the Creed — Ever yours, 

HA Hoirr 

In the Diocese of Exeter he found a supporter 
in his old master Mr Sanders, then Prebendary in 
Exeter Cathedral and in many others. But the 
chief burden of the defence was borne bj Ins 
fnend and former colleague in the Education 
Office, Canon Cook His position was difficult 
Amongst the strongest of the opponents were 
members of his own Chunter and he was m danger 
of forfeiting their friendship Moreover the trend 
of his own mind m theology and general thought 
was conservative. But he stood manfully bynis 
fnend, though Temples ways were not quite his 
ways. He desired that Temple should public!} 
disavow the opinions of his collaborators m Essays 
and Rem cros but this, as has been seen Dr 

Temple resolutely refused to do Cook thought 
him wrong and knew that his difficulties in defend 
mg him were increased by the refusal, as well as 
by his unwillingness, to disclose to the public 
those differences with the other writers which he 
admitted to his friends. But none the less he 
persevered. A great point was to secure the 
Bishop nonnnate's election by the Chapter at 
Exeter It is evident that, if the election had 
been refused the appointment would still have 
been pressed. If the opponents are a majority 
Temple must come m another way, writes Dean 
Wellesley from H award en “ No opposition can 

vol. i tr 
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keep out Temple,” writes the Dean again , “ but,” 
he adds with his usual sagacity, “ I dread the harm 
it will do to the Chuich and the moie worthy of 
the opponents.” To have ovei -ridden the Chapter 
would have been a most serious step So great was 
the tension of feeling at the time that it might 
even have endangeied the relations between Church 
and State , and the effort to win his way after so 
foicible an entiance might have pioved a task 
too great even for the new Bishop’s couiageous 
pertinacity It was worth much to secure a 
majority m Temple’s favour, and Canon Cook 
left no stone unturned. “ The matter has become 
now too notorious m all its bearings for and 
against, for anything but disadvantage to Temple 
to be gained by any management of the election 
m his favour,” writes Dean Wellesley with the true 
instinct of the gentleman and the courtier , nor 
was Cook the man to make the attempt But he 
spared no labour, assuring first one and then 
anothei of the members of the Greater Chapter, 
with whom the election rested, of the strength of 
his behef, both in the orthodoxy and the personal 
chaiactei of the Bishop-nominate Gradually, by 
correspondence and by word of mouth, he leavened 
the whole diocese with a feelmg of increased 
confidence. Cook’s own reputation as a student 
of great learning and calm judgment carried much 
weight , even those who could not hsten, resisted 
with great reluctance. “If this is earned out, 
disestablishment or secession occupy the whole 
prospect before us,” writes one of the Prebendaries 
m the exaggerated phrase of an over- wi ought 
mind , “but,” he adds, “I must again ask paidon, 
this time, for my length ; but more than that, I 
regret my inabihty to put before you clearly my 
reasons for feeling very very strongly on the op- 
posite side to you.” “ After all,” writes another, 
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‘ your opinion cannot but have great weight , and 
though I cannot say I am as yet prepared to 
agree with you, I shall be only very glad if I am 
able to arrive at the same conclusion H 

When the day of election came, nineteen 
answered to their names in the Chapter House. 
Thirteen voted for the election six against it 
four were absent- Or Temple was chosen by a 
majority of seven. It must not be forgotten that 
amongst the opposing minority were some of those 
who stood highest amongst the cleigy in the 
diocese for character and devotion They knew 
not what they were doing but they were true to 
the system in which they had been trained. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the obligation 
under which the mitts sapicntia of Canon Cook 
had placed both the diocese and the Church at 
large. But the recalcitrants would not yet own 
defeat at the Confirmation which followed, they 
went so far as to render it necessary to summon 
Hr Temple s elder sister at short notice, to prove 
that he had been born in lawful wedlock and Mr 
R. Lingen, 1 the secretary of the Education Depart 
ment, ms former colleague, came to testify to 
personal character The scene m Bow Church was 
striking and histone. There appeared m opposition 
two of the beneficed clergy of the Exeter Diocese, 
headed by Bishop Trower who was sub-dean of 
the Cathedral, and had acted as the coadjutor and 
deputy of Bishop Phfllpotts during the fast years 
of feebleness which terminated his strong and 
strenuous episcopate. There was the excitement 
of a crowd with the parade of a complex function 
m which civil and ecclesiastical elements were 
somewhat grotesquely combined. There has been 
opposition on more than one occasion of this kind, 
but for one reason or another it has always been 

3 TTje l»te Lord lingen. 
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fruitless It has never been judged legally per- 
missible to decide the question on its own merits. 
On this occasion there was much legal disputation, 
but the Vicar-General, Sir Travers Twiss, ruled 
that the Archbishop, on whose behalf he acted, had 
no option but to carry out the Royal mandate 
which he had received. 

It still remained to consummate the entrance 
upon the high office by the final act of Consecra- 
tion. During the interval furthei attempts were 
made to draw the Bishop-elect from the position 
which he had taken up. The Bishop of Ely, 
unable to prevail upon Dr. Temple to make some 
declaration, did not see his way to present for Con- 
sent ati on, though consenting to take part in the act 
itself . 1 The Prime Minister himself could not 
understand the reason why Dr. Temple should still 
lefuse to speak, and was unable to follow his logic 
in the mattei. Even Dr Benson, to whom he 
was almost an infallible guide, supplicates him to 
‘‘break silence” on the eve of his Consecration, 
uigmg that now that “ the crook of Christ’s flock ” 
was about to be put mto his hands he should give 
the same measure of confidence which once, in 
disburdening his mind about Essays and Reviews , 
he had reposed m the Sixth Form at Rugby 
School 2 

But the strong man holds his ground. Dr 
Benson m writing had expiessed the mmd of his 
other mastei, the Bishop of Lincoln, who had thus 
himself addiessed Di Temple : — 

November 13 (1869) 

My dcaii BisHor-LLECT — You have now a glorious 

oppoitumty of lestormg peace to the Church of England 
In hei name I plead with you I do not ask you to condemn 
the \ olume to which I have referred But I do entreat you 


1 Letter of Bisliop of Ely to Dr Temple, Deo 2, 10G0 

- See “ Rugby ” Memoir, supra, p 220 
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disclaim all responsibility for it, except so far as your 
own part of it is concerned This, you may say, was done 
by anticipation m the preface. But the subsequent publica 
bon of numerous editions has neutralised that disavowal 
Whether rightly or wrongly, the Essays are regarded by 
many as forming one connected whole and the minds of 
many are now distressed and distracted by your coming to 
the episcopal office with that booh in your hand They 
who are thus disturbed may be in error But will you not 
feel companion for them ? Will you not show your sympatbj 
with them by uttering some words which will cost you little 
to speak, and which they will rejoice to hear? 

I have referred to the example of ancient bishops, but 
may I not nse higher and speak of Apostles ? How would 
S Paul have acted m your circumstances ? — he who said, 
u Who is weak and I am not weak, who is offended and I 
bum not? 71 How would Christ Himself have acted, who 
condescended to the weakness of His disciples, and would 
not cast a stumbling block in the way even of His bitterest 
enemies? He w who had compassion on the ignorant and 
out of the way for that He Himself also was compassed with 
infirmities/ 1 

You may now imitate them. Will you not do it ? 

In his answer to the master, Dr Temple had, 
■doubtless, also the disciple in Ins mind — 

Rrwr 'xovmb* 98 ( 18 ®). 

Mr Loan — I did not answer your letter at once because 
the extraordinary kindness, and even tenderness, which inspires 
it throughout made me desire to reconsider once more what I 
had often considered already, and to bring myself if I could, 
to a different conclusion about my duty from that which I 
had previously formed. 

But all considerabon only brings me back to this, that 
the one safe rule for me to follow is the law of the Church of 
England. While I am neither refusing to say nor do what 
the law does not require, I am on safe ground and the 
responsibility lies with the law and not with me. The 
moment I step beyond these limits, X take the responsibility 
on myself, and I cannot shift it and whatever III conse- 
quences may follow the blame is mine. 

It is true, my Lord that what yon propose is studiously 
generously moderate. Bat to concede it is to concede the 
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whole principle And while I am quite sure that very few 
indeed would be satisfied with what you propose, who are not 
m their hearts tolerably well satisfied already, I am sure, too, 
that were I to agree I should only lay myself open to fresh 
demands to which I could no longer return the one sufficient 
answer, — that I was keeping stiictly within the limits of the 
law of the Church of England 

The examples that your Lordship sets before me have been 
present to my mind evei since I received your letter If this 
were a question of sacrificing my own feelings to the good 
or comfort of others, such examples would be overwhelming 
But the question is not one ot feeling, but of duty , and if 
these examples are to aid m deciding what that duty is, I 
cannot forget that the same S Paul who made himself, as 
you remind me, “all things to all men,” yet on another 
occasion, and that, too, when his conduct must have given the 
deepest pain to many devout Christians, and probably kept 
not a few religious Jews out of the Church altogether, not- 
withstanding, tells us that “he gave place by subjection, no 
not for an hour ” 

It would be simply presumptuous in me to say what an 
Apostle would do, if he stood where I stand now I should 
not, mdeed, venture to quote the example of the Apostles at 
all if you had not first quoted it to me But I am quite 
sure that no Apostle would do what he believed to be plainly 
wrong 

My Lord, I have a real reverence for your character , I 
cannot adequately express my sense of the kindness of your 
letter, but m tins matter I am doing my duty m God’s 
sight to the best of my ability, and when I say that, I am 
sure that you will not press me further, but rather pray that 
if I am wrong I may have cleaier light and firmer strength, 
— Yours gratefully, E Exon (Elect) 

The day of the Consecration, Decembei 21, 
1869, came at last. It was the Festival of S 
Thomas There was a fitness in the day chosen 
One of the most striking of Temple’s Rugby 
sermons had for its subject the doubts of S Thomas 
After speaking of doubts of levity, conceit, hard- 
ness, and of others which, though not sinful m them- 
selves, become sins from the mode m which they 
are treated, he adds . — 
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Such doubts are sinful of such we must beware, as we 
would beware of any sin accompanied by peculiar dancer 
But the natural doubts that come unbidden, and demand to 
be beard, are not sins at all, and we must not treat them ns 
nut. One word will tell our duty in dealing with them all — 
Wait wait m full trust that God ml! gneyoubghtos you want 
it will teach you what in needed for your souls health b} 
wap of His own will moke clear at last wbat part of your 
doubt was a mere mistake, what part wnj well founded above 
all, will make the very doubt or the loving soul the foundn 
bon of a faith that can never more be shaken Can wc 
suppose that to the end of bis dap S. Thomas ever needed 
ogam any arguments to convince rum of our Lords having 
risen from the grave, or that he would ever forget the 
thrilling moment when bis hand touched His Master’s 
wounded side ? So, too, the Christian finds in the perplexities 
that God clears up a light even beyond the bnghtnew of his 
earlier faith, for it is the light of the Face of Chint 1 

But at the very last came a delay which strained 
the feelings of the crowded congregation gathered 
in the Abbey to the uttermost The gloom of 
a London fog stealing into the Abbey lent itself 
to the uneasiness and misgiving The bishops to 
be consecrated were those appointed to the Sees of 
Bath and Wells, the Falklana Islnnds, and Exeter , 
and when attended by their chaplains, they 
entered the Jerusalem chamber before passing 
into the Abbey, Dr Jackson, the Bishop of 
London, presiding m the place of Archbishop Tait, 
who was ill, rose from his seat. He informed his 
brethren that he had at the last moment received 
protests from several of the bishops of the 
province against the Consecration of Dr Temple, 
and notably one from the Bishop of Lincoln 
Putting together all the protests, their meaning 
was that the Archbishop would not be acting in 
accordance with the law of the Church if he were 
to consecrate in the face of a protest from his 
suffragans. His own opinion, which had been 
1 Doubts," Temple ■ Rugby Sermons, 1858-60. 
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fortified by the advice of the highest legal 
authorities, was that the Archbishop was bound to 
proceed, but he asked each of the bishops present 
to state his own view. The assisting prelates were 
the Bishop of S David’s (Dr. Thirlwall), the 
Bishop of Worcester (Dr. Philpott), and the 
Bishop of Ely (Dr Harold Biowne) Each in turn 
gave his voice against the acceptance of the 
protests. The Bishop of Ely, with his usual 
combination of modesty and learning, fortified his 
own judgment by the sanction of an appeal to a 
precedent of the primitive Church. With greater 
directness, the historian Bishop of S David’s 
briefly pronounced : “ My judgment is that they 
cannot be leceived ” Thus the last formal obstacle 
to the Conseciation was withdrawn. The long 
procession filed its way into the great shrme round 
which gathei so many memories and associations of 
Church and nation In these Frederick Temple, 
was henceforth to hold a place 

Although Temple’s life was hved before the eyes 
of men he would not be spoken of as a man of 
many acquaintances, but he had not a few stiong 
friends — none stronger than working-men There 
was something m his rugged force and sturdmess 
of chaiacter which specially commended him to 
them, and he had done much to help the working- 
men of Rugby during his headmastership. In con- 
sequence they weie much interested m lus fortunes 
at this time, and sent a message to the working- 
men of Westminster asking them to make a 
demonstration m his favour at the Conseciation 
It was noticed that, during a pause m the service, 
a number of men m woikmg clothes crowded into 
the Abbey and filled the Lantern The reason 
was not known at the time, and the incident caused 
much surprise , but it was the dinner - hour, and 
their presence was the practical answer to the 
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request of their brethren in the Midlands, But bis 
friends were of e\er) class, and tlic} gathered in 
strength on the da) of his Consecration — pupils 
who gave him something of hero worship , Oxford 
contemporaries who were pnv) to the marvel of 
his earl) toil official colleagues who had learnt to 
respect him while working with him , relations who 
owed him more than the ordinary obligations of 
kinship. Arthur Clough and Matthew Arnold were 
there, and Tom Hughes — the two first recalling 
Balhol days, and all seeing in him the revival of 
memories and the embodiment of a force which 
centred in Dr Arnold Arthur Stanle) rejoiced 
m the sense tliat the Episcopate from which he 
hoped so much would be begun m his ow n belcn ed 
Minster To one of the oldest of this band of 
friends. Lake, Fellow of Balhol, and afterwards 
Dean of Durham had been confided the responsi 
bdit) of the sermon. A true fnend lie always was, 
though contentious at times, and apt to use Ins real 
comprehensiveness of spirit so as to aliennte rather 
than to attract Temple, as was his wont seemed 
to like him most when most he differed from lum. 
On this occasion the old fnend let hisafFectiou have 
full play and the largeness of tone was employed 
wholly to conciliate. Thus he concludes — 

I have dwelt thus far upon certainty and simplicity of 
faith at alike essential to Christianity bcavunc I believe that 
It is only by the union of these qualities tliat it aui hope to 
hold its place in the world. But before I close let me refer to 
another characteristic of it* ipint In the curliest and best 
■days of the Church the greatest men were largely tolerant of 
differences of opinion, and were ever ready to put the best 
construction upon the language of those whom they saw to be 
truly serving Christ. One single instance is enough to ihos 
ray meaning We all know that the greatest conflict of early 
Christianity was against Anamsm, and the one man to whom 
we have, perhaps, owed the most since S Paul was Athanasius. 
S Basil, the greatest name in the Greek church, and who 
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asDi Newman has observed, owed the success of his great 
episcopate to the support of the laity, was constantly harassed 
through life with the charge that he was an unbeliever 
at heart He was in communion with the opponents 
of Athanasius , he had resolutely refused to separate 
himself from his early friends , and he was denounced to 
Athanasius as unworthy to be a bishop How did 
Athanasius act ? Did he exact from Basil some fresh 
assurance beyond the adoption of the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene creeds ? No , he, the great father of orthodoxy, 
simply wrote to enjoin Basil’s diocese to obey him, and added 
that he had but condescended to the infirmities of the weak, 
and that they might well be happy to have received for their 
bishop a man so full of wisdom and of tiuth. What 
Basil did and Athanasius commanded, we need not be afraid 
to imitate. 

After the Consecration the centre of interest 
was transferred from Westminster to Exeter, where 
the enthronement took place on Wednesday, 
December 29 The Bishop spent the preceding 
night at Sowton Rectory with the incumbent, his 
old schoolmaster, Prebendary Sanders — afterwards 
to be promoted by him to the Archdeaconry of 
Exeter It was a memorable meeting. In the 
lad whose strenuous struggle he had admired and 
aided, whose future advance to high station in the 
Church he, with other patrons of the boy, had 
predicted, the foimer headmaster now welcomed 
his Bishop. Prebendary Sanders was an mveterate 
Tory, both m pohtics and churchmanship , but for 
Temple he was even willing to sacrifice Toryism , 
he stood by him when the tide was agamst him 
before Ins coming, and though he grumbled at 
times, and was always a little uneasy as to where 
next the duckling whom he had reared might ask 
him to follow into deep waters, yet he was always 
absolutely loyal, true, like his pupil, to the coie. 
The meeting was not without its amusmg side 
Dr. Temple, in the hurry of leavmg Rugby, and 
with that occasional lapse fiom strict business 
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habits which showed him human had forgotten to 
put the post town on the letter n Inch announced 
lus coming Hence there was no carnage to meet 
him at the small wajsidc station where lie alighted 
and the new Bishop made Ins entrance into the 
diocese in a countr) cart 1 Oh dear how dread 
ful " exclaimed the elergj man of the old school 
m\ Bishop to come to me in this wa\ — and 
now, how about to-morrows sermon ?” I base 
thought about it, hut I haicn t hod time to wntc 
a nond of it, gne me paper and pen and I mil 
set to work after dinner'' 

Accordingly after dinner the chaplain was sent 
out to so) civil words to the ullage choir which 
had come to welcome and pa) homage, and the 
Bishop sat down to wnlc his sermon. But the 
schoolmaster knowing all that had taken place in 
tlic diocese, and all Siat might turn on the first 
sermon was tcmbl) anxious as to what was goin p 
to be said ‘I must go in nnd sec what he is 
writing" and so in he went He returned with 
‘ That introduction will do admirahh — a great 
confession of faith , it couidn t be better " 1 ora 

time lie kept quiet but soon he fidgeted again — 
‘ I must go m once more he wont mind will he?" 
‘No lie wont mind but I think hell sa) what lies 
going to sa) lie gcncrall) docs." This time the 
result was not so satisfactory ‘He has got on 
that dreadful conscience." Well, I think ) ou had 
better leaie lum." And so the written sermon was 
completed. But it was not a written sermon that 
was preached. According to the usual tradition, 
the new Bishop slept outside the Cathedral City 
before lus enthronement- The next morning lie 
drove into Exeter Hie streets were lmed with a 
dense crowd , and when the procession of erne and 
cathedral dignitaries, accompanied b) the elerg) of 
the diocese, filed m at the west door, and passed under 
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the great window, now filled with memorial glass 
in honour of him who then first set foot m the 
Catliedial as Bishop, the great building was found 
to be full from one end to the othei. The stately 
service moved on. The second lesson for the day 
was read by the dean. By one of those happy 
coincidences which not seldom follow from ad- 
herence to the usual older of the daily calendar, 
it opened with the words, “Paul, thou art per- 
mitted to speak for thyself.” The opportunity 
had come Recognizing that if he used a written 
sermon, the voice could not reach all that people 
which had come to heai, the Bishop, while holding 
to the fixed line of thought, discarded the manu- 
script, and thus broke silence : — 

Ever since I first was told that it would be my duty to 
labour m this Diocese of Exetei, I have desired with an 
exceeding desire for the day to come when I might meet you 
face to face, and pour out before you all that is m my heart 
of devotion to you and to our common Master, our Loid God, 
the Son of God, Jesus Christ 

More followed in due order The general aigu- 
ment was that as the Bible was supreme above all 
other books, so, and m a yet higher sense, our Lord 
was supieme above all ci eated beings The general 
tone of the sermon stiuck the keynote of spiritual 
harmony between the deepest thmgs m past, present, 
and future. It was a noble sermon throughout , 
but its chief force lay m the creed-like sentences of 
the opening, in which burst forth the convictions 
which had long been pent up The seimon told 
upon the congregation and the whole diocese , it 
was a levelation of the man And so also was the 
insistence with which he had uiged upon the 
Chapter, somewhat fearful of the length °f t^ e 
service, that however long it might be, the Holy 
Communion should form part of it. 

The battle of principle was won , and now the 
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time Imd come for the concessions to the tender 
conscience n'lncli he Imd nlunvs I mined to be 
justified m making “ It is difllcult for a man,” 
wrote Dean Wellesley , to make explanations u 1U1 
a bishopric Imaging over ins head." Tins difficult) 
was non withdrawn He had stood bj one section 
of ins friends when principle demanded steadfast 
ness lie Mould stand hi another iilien principle 
demanded clrnnt) Ann non, ns nlunjs lie nas 
beginning to feel Ins special responsibilities ton arils 
those immediate!) committed to Ins charge — as 
much as in Inin la) lie Mould rcmoienll that stood 
betneen himself and hisdioecsc. The was appeared 
to be open. He hnd always held the view that J^ssat/s 
and llcmcici could not lie regarded as a permanent 
work and hnd iilrcnd) taken the opportunity to 
tell the editor that in his judgment the time laid 
come for discontinuing the pulilication altogether 
But while cnrcfull) considering how best lie could 
either get it stopped or withdrnu Ins oun Essn) he 
still desired to be true to the principle upon u Inch he 
had alnajs acted of not sacrificing in anj degree the 
other writers. Accordinglj lie had no intention of 
making an) public declaration on tilt subject III 
the latter object he Mas defeated by wliat lie called 
a ‘blunder "of Ins own. Canon Cook hnd informed 
Archdeacon Freeman after the Consecration that rio 
edition of Essays and llcvmcs M'ould ever nppenr 
until the Bishop of Exeter s name in the list of 
writers. The Archdeacon asked for permission to 
mention tins fact in Convocation. The Bishop, 
liastdy reading the Archdeacons letter and mis 
taking in the somewhat illegible handwriting the 
word Convocation " for conversation,” answered 
in the affirmative. Armed until tins authority 
Archdeacon Freeman made the corresponding 
statement m the Lower House of Convocation at 
the ensuing group of sessions in February The 
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announcement was legarded as a public renunciation 
of Di Temple’s pievious position, and a character 
was at once given to the act diffeient from what 
had been intended Dean Stanley and others took 
alarm, and it became necessaiy foi the Bishop to 
make a public statement. The incident was m 
itself to be regietted, but at least it brought this 
compensation, that the subject was closed by a full 
explanation of the whole case in Dr Temple’s own 
words : — 

I should very much have pieferred letting this matter 
wait until hereafter, because it is almost impossible to expiess 
precisely m words that which a man feels and thinks in such 
a mattei as this He must, to a very great extent, let his 
life and his actions speak for him, and then his words will 
leceive their natural interpretation , wheieas I, new to the 
Episcopal office, and new to this House, can of course convey 
my meaning by words and woids only, and the} 7 must he 
mterpreted as best they can I cannot help regretting 

that, by a most unfortunate blundei of my own, the neces- 
sity is apparently laid upon me of speaking now 
The fact is, that a little while ago I had occasion to tell 
an intimate friend — a layman, of m hose opinion I think 
very highly — that I had come to the conclusion that I 
would not republish my Essay Now, so long as there 

was any legal right at stake, it seemed to me the strongest 
of all possible duties that I should not sacrifice any such 
light m any way whatever, eithei directly 01 mdnectly 
But after I had become Bishop of Exetei, and when this 
matter was pressed veiy earnestly upon me, and pressed upon 
me by some who certainly shaied with me a conviction of 
the necessity of great liberty of opinion, I thought that at 
any rate I might do this without injustice to any one — 
I might yield to those who felt the matter so keenly, by, 
so far as I was concerned, withdrawing the Essay from 
publication But m telling a friend 01 two of my 

intention, I had not thought about Convocation at all, and 
it ceitamly nevei occurred to my mind that the announce- 
ment would fust be made m Convocation, and would thus 
have an appeaiance of being intended to avoid or prevent any 
such discussion as might arise either m the Upper House 01 
m the Lowei House On the contrary, I think that if theie 
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if an} place where such discussion maj well lw held it I* in 
these two Houses. I felt certainly tliat tlio publication 
of one essay amongst others was a tiling which might be 
allowed to krederick Temple, but which was not, therefore 
to be allowed to tlic Bishop of Lxeter Tlie Bishop of 

Exeter would be renuircd, of course, to be more guarded in 
everything that he aid, and would be required to see not only 
that what he himself pubhslied wits what he approved but also 
that everything else that was published with it, and might be 
confounded with it, was also approved because it would be 
inevitable that lus position would give it a hind of authority 
that it would not hare of itself 

One reason I have already dealt with — my great reason 
for withdrawing m) Essay from future publication but there 
was another When I was original!} asked to join in 

writing for such a volume, my reason for agreeing to join 
was that I could not help being very much struck with the 
extraordinary reticence which then prevailed among the 
younger University men at both Universities, but especial]} 
at Oxford, and which seemed to me to bo doing most serious 
mischief to their characters. Men were unwilling to 
express doubts and perplexities which it was certainly far 
better that the} should express. Such things, when tlicy 
are kept in, alwayi hare a kind of importance which m quite 
inconsistent with their true value. Men magnify them 
they brood o\er them and fancy the} arc \c rj great while, 
if tlioy would only put them into words, iu man} eases they 
themselves would immediately begin to sec how very much 
leas their importance was than they liad thought I 
think there is a much more reasonable and better tone in 
discussing great questions in consequence of the publication 
of that book. But when tins matter came before mo at the 
beginning of this year and I hod to consider the whole subject 
— I thought that that work had really been done, and that to 
persist in the publication of the book now was not to persist 
in advocating certain principles, but to persist in maintaining 
a particular discussion of those principles which, as it 
seemed to me, instead of assisting the cause, had begun to 
hinder it 

A great deal has been said about the mischief which that 
book has done, and I think that I am bound to say something 
on that point and something also, on the other side. 

I am not prepared to deny that the book has dono mischief. 

The fact is, that in all these cases a mischief of tho 
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kmd which the Bishop of Lichfield [Di Selwyn — Ed ] 
describes is almost a necessary accompaniment of the pro- 
gress of investigation , but as God has made us, it is simply 
impossible to stop that progress, and I, foi my part, cer- 
tainly cannot conceive how any one can think it desirable 
to stop it . I am quite suie that the belief m the most 
fundamental points, if once it were supposed to be absolutely 
fiee from all investigation and from all question, would 
begin to lose its leal vitality, and a belief without vitality 
seems to me to be not meiely a negation, but a most positive 
and real mischief I do not mean that the necessity of 
free mquny has no limits , far from it — but that m a Church 
like ouis it is of the essence of the health of the Church 
that those limits should be as wide as it is possible, with 
any reasonable regaid to community of spirit 

But I wish to say a word or tv\ o more, as it seems to me 
to be a fitting oppoitumty to do so, on the general question 
It seems to me that, whethei we like it or not, we are of 
necessity involved in what Di Arnold spoke of some years 
ago, — namely, the general discussion, all over the Christian 
woild, of the degree and limits of the inspiration of the 
Bible It is a question of absolutely enoimous nnpoitance. 
The progress of discovery and histoncal research has made 
it quite impossible for us to leave it alone, it is forced 
upon us on every side It is quite impossible that this 
great discussion should leally come to a worthy end unless 
it is conducted with real freedom on the part of those who 
take any real share m it Foi my part, therefore, I 

think that such a discussion ought to be allowed the 
greatest fieedom that can possibly be given it, consistent 
with the acknowledgment of the Bible as the supreme 
revelation, and with a reverent — a leally reverent — spirit 
m the tieatment of all subjects connected with it 
It would seem to me to be monstrous to discourage such 
a man as Di Arnold, or the late Dean of S Paul’s 
[Dr Milman — Ed ], because m many cases the conclu- 
sions to which they arrived were very different from those 
which are oidmanly accepted It is not whether a man 
comes to this conclusion or to that, but it is with what 
temper, with what spirit, with what feelings he enters on 
the discussion I will conclude by saying that I am 

quite sure that no one has a more real reverence for God s 
Word, or a more entue desire to make it the guide of his 
life, than I have myself , and that there is no one who feels 
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more confident that the result of the freest inquiry in c 
reverent spirit will be to uphold the dignity and honour of 
that Wont 1 11 

And here the matter ended. The actual storm 
ceased, although murmuring of the ground swell 
were heard at intervals during the earlier part of 
Bishop Temples Episcopate. Towards the close 
of this tempestuous passage to his bishopric there 
began to be signs of an overwrought spirit They 
are seen m the Convocation episode, — tokens, to 
use the phrase of Dr Benson, that the blade was 
wearing through the scabbard. In the corre 
spondence with Canon Cook during the incident, 
he speaks of having * hardly slept since Thursday ” 
(four nights) Ana no wonder for in addition to 
the strain of this opposition he was bearing the 
painful responsibility thrown upon him by events 
at Rugby m connexion with the appointment of 
his successor to the headmastershipA There were 
those who questioned his ultimate withdrawal from 
JSssays and Reviews just as there were those who 
blamed his initial and continued partnership. 
Against the criticism from one side and the other 
may be quoted the verdict of the judicial mmd of 
Dr Lightfoot — 

T«npJ«> earliest acts and words, as a Jhsiiop, inspire 
great hope. To my mind be has acted most nobly about 
Essays and Review *, — courageous in refusing to withdraw 
his name when it was clamorously demanded, and not leas 
courageous in withdrawing it now when the withdrawal will 
expose him to the cnbaim of his advanced friends.* 

This will be the ultimate and general verdict. 
Mistakes there may have been of detail but in 
all such cases it is the campaign as a whole, 

1 Chronicles of Conroratlon, Feb 11 1870. 

1 Editor • Supplement, voL ii. p. 024. 

* Extract from ■ letter of Proleseor Lightfoot to Dr Benwm Feh. 

11 1870 . 
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and not each special incident, by which the ability 
of a leader is judged Viewed in its entirety, 
it had been a noble contest nobly waged. With 
marvellous self-iestramt he had kept the balance 
between the two sides of his full nature, — 
sympathetic personal regard for friends on the 
one hand, and conscientious convictions on the 
other ; with wonderful courage he had stood firm 
to his fundamental principle that loyal Churchman- 
ship and full Christian belief were consistent with 
a liberal standpoint m thought and action, and 
that this was the position which in this special 
generation would enable a man to do fullest 
service. To him may be applied words spoken of a 
great protagonist, from whom he was separated by 
time, and m the form, though not m the spmt, of 
his contention. “Only in Athanasius there was 
nothing observed throughout the course of that 
long tragedy, other than such as very well became 
a wise man to do and a righteous to suffer.” 1 

He, too, had stood almost alone ; and in a noble 
isolation, without interest or external advantage of 
any kind, had maintained his cause, and was now 
entering upon new duties in a life of enlarged 
service 


1 Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk v (42) 



CHAPTER III 


EAIUA DUS AT EXETER 
The fint tooni — Blundell ■ ichooJ — Visits to towns, 

A twofold interest, continuous and ever increas- 
ing, attaches to Bishop Temples E\eter Epis 
copate, it is the history of a personal position 
gradually made good and of a gradual infusion 
of a new spirit into a diocese. Few men could 
have entered upon office imder greater difficul 
ties than the new occupant of the See of 
Exeter Those to whom Bishop Phillpotts de- 
puted his duties during the increasing infirmities 
of a long old age had done their work conscienti 
ously ana with diligence but no vicarious labour 
can be a substitute for the superintendence of the 
bishop himself Irregularities and abuses were 
numerous arrears of work had accumulated new 
life in many departments of diocesan action was 
demanded and the general level had need of 
elevation. It was necessary that the entire body 
corporate should be pulled together and none were 
more conscious of the fact than the faithful officers 
of the Aged bishop The task would have been 
arduous ror any man its difficulties were intensified 
by the fact that the new Bishop entered a diocese 
still seething with the recent agitation directed 
against himself Many of the laity and a far larger 
proportion of the clergy had been stirred into 
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opposition, and they included not a few of those 
who stood highest both m eharactei and office 
Many of the rural deaneries had memonalised 
against him, and the rural Dean of the motliei city 
had been specially prominent m opposition The 
Dean and Chapter were divided , the election of 
the Bishop had only been carried after a shaip 
contest , the Dean himself, though he had voted foi 
the Bishop, was very uneasy. One of the three 
Archdeacons was a reluctant but strong opponent, 
anxiously divided between loyalty to his convic- 
tions and obligation to his ecclesiastical head 
Seldom has a leadei taken up a command with a 
less umted force — “ without were fightings, within 
were fears ” 

Gradually Bishop Temple built up his position 
The work was slow, and there weie checks at 
times, but no breaks. Suspicion gave place 
to trust , the stiength and tiuth of the man 
won confidence Before he left Exetei, fifteen 
years latei, though there were still some who had 
never penetrated beneath the hard crust of the 
rude exterior, and never fully lead the chaiacter, 
there was probably no diocese m England which 
felt so secure of itself m the hands of its bishop , 
and not a few of the clergy and laity — and some of 
them had at first been found among the ranks of 
opponents — weie bound with stiong ties of respect 
and love. 

And all this time a new spirit was being infused 
into the diocese The keynote of the pievious 
Episcopate had been system. Bishop Phillpotts 
would probably have been spoken of by an old 
chronicler as “a very stark” man He was 
certainly set for the punishment of evil-doers, and 
lie was the terroi of opponents He wielded his 
weapons "with great courage and exquisite skill A 
perfect swordsman in controversial warfare, he 
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knew cicn thrust and pnm of his art. Grent as 
the elmni[iion of orthodoxs, lie was great also in 
diocesan administration and discipline Indeed he 
feared no foe, either at home or abroad Once, as the 
latest biographer of Wellington records,' be made 
bold to rebuke the iron Duke himself for mfre 
queue) at public worship on the I ordsDa) and 
the grent soldier ow nmg Ins right to speak reccncd 
the rebuke with nil luimiliti Ilishop 1’lnllpotU 
was grcntl) regarded b) man) of bis elerg) and 
feared b) nil , and tlmt there was a real nobilit) m 
tlic undaunted front with which be met nil foes 
none will den) nlwais be was a great upholder or 
a cause, and often a true champion of the 1 nitle 
llut his aim was rather the perfecting of a machine 
than the development of a lift. there was but 
little lose m the rule and able and in some 
ways, great ns be was. Ills Episcopate bad no 
reconciling power— it accentuated differences, it 
did not soften them or mediate between them. 
I or machincr} Bishop Temple substituted orgnmsed 
life, and into s) stem lie infused the spirit of sen lea 
But it was done gradual)} and without pose or 
programme or crcn conscious polie) Bishop 
*1 emplc disliked these things. Ver) late in life lie 
w as heard to sa) The) want me* to formulate a 
polie) , I don t believe in formulated policies.” Ill 
earl) do)s nt Exeter when told of n former pupil 
who on entering upon n hung had put out n pro 
gramme as to the lines on which be intended to 
administer bis parish he had said Ob that is 
a very young thing to do " A groundwork of 
under!) mg principles there olwa) s w as a diapason, 
in which progressive tendency was blended with 
the best music of the older days, alnmys ran through 
the harmony of bis life, unqiiencliable desire for 
justice and righteousness, and for the higher life in 

1 SUnrell « Ia/» qf Wttlbtfton, vol 1L pp. 278-MO. 
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fellowship with God, burnt as a flame within him. 
But there was no paiade ; for him the kingdom of 
God came not “with obseivation.” He went 
about his work with purpose large and fixed ; but 
he did things without saying that he meant to do 
them. And slowly, and almost without knowing, 
the diocese became indoctrinated — clergy and 
laity did not leahse that they were changing, but 
the change came. Dean Cowie spoke with his 
usual sagacity and insight — and the tnbute, coming 
from one who m his time had known well what 
hard woik was, meant much — when at the end of 
the Episcopate he said, “ I have heard for yeais 
of your wonderful organisation of the work, — and 
no doubt fitting everything piecisely into its time 
is of very great service, — but the thing that strikes 
me is that m the parts of Devonshire that I have 
known, every cleigyman is half-unconsciously doing 
twice as much as he did before, and they all say it 
is your doing.” 

And imperceptibly this change produced an- 
othei, — through sei vice came recon cihation While 
High and Low Churchmen were working together 
the edges and angles were worn off, they began to 
feel that they were no longer m different camps, 
as the previous regime had placed them The 
tendency spread Liberals and Conservatives, 
clergy and laity, were drawn to each other. 
Service was the order of the day, and there was 
some service which even Nonconformists and 
Churchmen could render in common Above all, 
service was the great reconciling medium between 
the Bishop and his flock Through his life of 
seivice the diocese learnt to know what manner 
of man he leally was who had come amongst 
them under so dark a cloud of suspicion As he 
went m and out amongst them men learnt by com- 
panying with him how strong was his faith, how 
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deep Ins dciotion, ant! tlieir hearts were ilrmni 
together 

If I once get amongst them I hn\e little 
doubt of winning them wrote Bishop Temple to 
lus friend, Lord Coleridge. 1 His one jiohcy was 
to know and be known Accordingly Ins first 
step was to arrange n diocesan tour It was Ins 
way, not so much to make opportunities ns to 
avail Iumself of those « liich came naturally and 
thus the tour was made to centre round the Con 
firmations. Fen belter opportunities could have 
been taken for the Bishop uas always at bis best 
m Ins Confirmation Charges. He wisely thought 
that the best plan for instilling tin. spirit of sen ice 
into the diocese was to set the diocese to do its 
own work. Accordingly he brought no stall from 
outside with lnm — with the exception of his ex 
nmimng chaplain, Arthur Butler, n 1 ellow of 
Oriel, formerly one of Ins colleagues at Rugby 
and aftenvards Headmaster of Hailey bun and 
Ernest Sandford one of Ins earliest pupils, whom 
he made lus resident cliaplnin With the latter for 
Ins only companion, he traversed in a short time, 
both the counties of De\on nnd Cornwall Hie 
retinue brings no recollection of the mediaval 
bishop , but for ubiquity he matched the most 
ddigent of them, Bronescombc, Stnpcldon or 
Grnndlsson. The remotest country parishes were 
visited — the inhabitants of which had nerer seen 
a bishop before — as well as the more populous 
towns. Sometimes it was but a handful of half 
taught country boys and girls tliat was presented 
to him but to these, equally with the larger con 
gregations and fully prepared candidates, he poured 
out the full force of lus earnest spirit in strong but 
simple words. Sometimes the leader and lus young 
companion were brought into strange places, where 

1 Supra p. 285. 
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there was but little culture even in the parsonage 
itself. “Do you ever read any books?” “Yes, 
we see the Gardeners Chronicle once a month.” 
Sometimes there was little evidence of pastoral 
care. “ How aie you, my good woman ? ” said the 
not very diligent clergyman, wishing to make the 
best of himself before his Bishop, “ How aie you, 
and how is yom rheumatism ? ” “You haven’t 
done much to make it better You haven’t been 
near me these six weeks ” But the Bishop’s sense 
of humour and justice were both roused, and the 
somewhat lll-natuied attempt to prejudice the 
clergyman did not meet with much response. There 
were churches so fully boxed up with pews that 
the building seemed to be empty when it was first 
entered , though in reality it was full of candidates, 
no form was visible except that of the old leadei of 
the choir, perched up m the west galleiy, with lus 
bass viol In one parish the candidates were said 
to be “ out m the lanes somewhere,” and had to be 
gathered into chui ch by the friendly schoolmistress 
of a neighbouring parish. The old rector himself 
hung his surplice ovei the end of a high pew m 
which he took refuge, whilst a kindly curate horn 
outside superintended the order of the service. 
When all was over, the Bishop was invited, by 
the aged incumbent, to “come and take a glass 
of port,” but was met, somewhat curtly, by the 
answer, “ Thank you , I do not drmk wine ” To 
the suggestion that it might be better for lum to 
resign aftei so many yeais of service, he bi ought 
answer in person, when some time had been taken 
for consideration, that he was “going to marry 
agam, and that “ the new wife would be as good 
as a curate.” 

And theie were sadder cases than these ; 01 if, 
imder the stricter discipline of Bishop Phillpotts, 
the worst delinquents of all had gradually been 
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hunted down, tlic memories of their e\il deeds 
still remained ns n curse to the parishes winch 
had Known them, mi influence which depressed 
the whole moral tone of the neighbourhood nml 
lowered the reputation of the Church of h upland 
m the estimate of the most God fennng of the 
people. 

But these esd-doers formed the small minority 
Not all who were strangers to the due order of 
clerical life were wliolh secular in tone. The 
country parishes were often m the hands of men 
— squarsons,” the) Here called — who acre half 
country gentlemen and half parish priests, with a 
leaning to the former class. E\crs one knew them, 
and thc> were the friends of the whole country- 
side. Often the) acted as the doctors and lawyers 
of the parish, and almost alwnvs the)- were fond of 
sport But theirs was a genial and n neighbour)! 
influence, and on the whole it made for the moral 
healthiness of those amongst whom they heed nnd 
gn\e them as much of the spiritual and religious 
side of life as the generality were able to rcccisc. 
Above all, the) were [Hiaccmnkcrs. One of the 
best known of them was the Res John Russell 
Vicar of Syvymbndge, in North Dei on. At Ins 
funeral, some years later the entire neighbourhood 
was gathered — clergy sijmres, farmers, young and 
old — all sorts and conditions of men and amongst 
them not a few of the Gipsy tribe whom he often 
met when ndmg to the meek They used to bring 
their chddren to lnm to be baptized and regarded 
lnm as a kind of patron of their class. As the 
great concourse moved aivny from the graveside, 
a farmer was asked wiiat he thought was the 
secret of this widespread regard. "Oil, sir" he 
said ‘ he wasn t very much of a parson, you 
know in the way of visiting nnd such like but 
he teas such a man to make peace in a parnh ” 
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And then he told the tale of a chance meeting 
with Mi Russell on the roadside, of the turning of 
the horse’s head in consequence of a conversation 
which then took place, of a visit paid to a sick 
man’s bed, and a reconciliation bi ought about 
between a nephew and a dying uncle by a few 
plain words of homely kindness and common-sense. 
With men of this type Bishop Temple was always 
on fhendly terms He understood them, and 
perhaps winked at some of their irregularities 
because of what was sterling m them , and they 
respected him, and pulled themselves together into 
some approach to conformity to lule, because they 
recogmsed the man under the dress of the Bishop. 
There was the touch of a common nature which 
made them kin. The first meeting between Mr. 
Russell and his Diocesan speaks for itself: “Well, 
my Lord, I have ridden five -and -twenty miles 
before breakfast to see you.” “Well, Mr. Russell, 
I wouldn’t have ridden them; but I might have 
walked them.” 

And theie was another class of clergyman, 
whom Bishop Temple came across in such visits 
to scattered parishes, that was congenial to him. 
Perhaps there is less variety of clerical type under 
the more organised system of the present day , 
and certainly, with the disappearance of clerical 
Fellows, the scholarly clergyman holding a 
sequestered living tends to disappear. These men 
he met, and cheered them with the welcome 
companionship of a culture which, amidst their 
ordinary surroundings, they greatly missed. The 
Double First-Class man was at home both with 
buried mathematician and solitary classic 

And there were others who rejoiced him yet 
more Sometimes, at the close of a long day, a 
country parsonage might be reached, which was a 
very oasis m a desert land, or, at least, a home of 
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spiritual refreshment in the midst of that -n Inch 
was ordinary and commonplace. John Kcble had 
his followers tlie line traced through George 
Herbert to the parish priest of Chaucer and 
farther bach still to S Aldan and the first fathers 
of the Anglican clergy nos not extinct Like 
them, the representatives u ho recened Bishop 
Temple, w line members of a spiritual order, 
mingled with their flocks. The} were known ns 
* men of God ” , and the \ er} look, however simple, 
of the parish church, witnessed that the House of 
God was their first care. But the} were not a 
separate caste, the} were friends whose hindl} 
influence was inspiration and comfort to n whole 
parish nnd neighbourhood, lifting and making 
happy all arounik In one of them the knowledge 
of affairs might be more conspicuous , another 
might have more affinity with things ecclesiastical 
and perhaps the religious life, — he had more of the 
saint about him , — but, in both cases, they were the 
men through whose quiet, continuous lmnistr} in 
school, church and pansli, light spread, life was 
raised, homes were kept pure. The} were “the salt 
of the earth " nnd if the} did not at once under 
stand nnd trust their new Bishop the instincts of 
a spiritual birthright which they shared m common 
drew them together before long, they became his 
closest friends. 

But not the clergy only were drawn by these 
visits. The business capacity and knowledge of 
affairs attracted professional men The fanners 
saw that here was no make believe farmer but 
a man who lmd lumself followed the plough 
Teachers bowed before a teacher whose authority 
and knowledge they recognised. Educated and 
cultured men, and men of pobtical aptitude and 
experience, saw one who could meet them on more 
than equal terms upon their own ground. He 
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was brusque and somewhat awe-inspiring at times, 
but he was evidently veiy fond of young people 
and little clnldien , and if he did not partake of all 
the prepaied dainties, he made himself at home in 
the house, and liked homely and fuendly ways. 
And so even the lady and daughters of the house 
began to own a liking and a fascination, which 
sometimes ripened into a close intimacy with a 
whole family Above all, it was plain to all that 
he had a right to call Devonslme and Cornwall Ins 
own: who then more fitted to be Bishop of the 
West Country ? Yes, he had a right to be Bishop ; 
for when the whole parish, young and old. Non- 
conformist and Churchman — foi once at any rate 
all togethei — crowded into the parish church, and 
listened to the strong man’s woids, so simple but 
so intense, who could doubt that he had the loot 
of the mattei m him, nay moie, that he had a 
message from God to deliver, and was fit to be 
set to lule the Church of God! The message 
was so full and yet so personal , hearers did 
not stay to ask whether they were Chuichmen or 
Nonconformists, — Chnst was drawing them all, for 
this man was full of His great and uch Gospel, — 
and Chnst was speaking to each, foi this man 
was full of His intensity of spint. As Chnst’s 
giacious invitation, “ Come unto Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden,” swept acioss the gieat 
congregation in the Cornish church and found its 
way mto responsive hearts, each man felt that 
Christ was calling him And those straight, simple 
woids of the Confirmation Chaige told the young 
men that they came from one who entered into a 
young man’s temptations The mothei, watching 
the Confirmation of her daughter, felt that what 
was said about the great Father’s care through life, 
and the presence of love which filled the Holy 
Communion with its power, weie the levelations 
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of her daughters needs, because the} spoke of all 
that the experience of life had taught her of her 
own These words arc memories non, but the 
virtue has not gone out of them for man} , to not 
a few, both in the quiet nooks of the countrj 
parish and the crowded walks of fashionable 
societ) the} still speak at times, 'minding them 
of a better choice , thev recall one who was 
a true Bishop and is still ma)be, bidding them 
return to the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls. 

This was the expression of the graver and more 
intense element m Bishop Temple. On the lighter 
and more personal side tlie tour re\calcd hun also 
To his companion, as lie dro\c beside him, different 
characteristics of the man were perpetually coming 
out — lus many sidedness, Ins knowledge of men 
and affairs his interest m interpreting different 
passages in the Bible, Ins lo\c of the English 
poets, especially Wordsworth and Shclle} and of 
the works of Colcndge , the playful changes 
from these to reminiscences of nurserj rhymes 
and children s literature, and the political squibs of 
former da}s. Above all bis practical acquaintance 
with countr} life and ways was seen — his delight 
in the tors and streams, and in the abundance of 
fern gorse, and heather, which carpeted the ground, 
and by their rich colouring relieved the grey 
monotony of the moor He watched the gleams 
of sunlight and the shadows cast b} the clouds as 
they passed overhead and he noted the silvery 
hare throwing its soft grace over vaJle} and 
hill as one of Devonshires special charms. He 
called each flower by its name , he knew almost 
each inch of the ground and each turn of the 
winding lanes, for he had traversed them in early 
school days or during the long walking tours of 
after years Sometimes he sat silent, drinking it 
all in, the. glass fixed m the upturned eye to aid 
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the once clear sight, which was already beginning 
to fail. Suddenly he would break out with some 
pregnant woids about the deeper things of life, or 
shiewd observations about men and events. Some- 
times he would recall Umveisity days — Ward and 
Newman, and the Oxford Movement and all that 
it meant and taught, where he thought it right 
and where wrong. At raie intervals he would 
open his mind about thoughts and plans for the 
diocese, and tell of his difficulties and hopes. He 
whom men called hard had a veiy human and 
tender side, which made itself manifest in this 
intercourse, and it is with something better than 
pride that such words aie recalled as — “The help 
m work is something, but I want the companion- 
ship more ” , or again, “ Young men do not always 
recognise how much they can help their elders by 
simply being with them ” 

Such was the Bishop’s first tour m his diocese, 
a type of many that followed it But, besides the 
tour must be noted individual visits to certain 
places, and the special functions of stated occasions. 
Places connected with his early years had a claim 
on him which he did not neglect He was soon m 
Cornwall, commencing his official connexion with 
it at Saltash, where he spoke of his grandfather as 
“rector ot a Coimsh paiish,” and of his father and 
mother and “ all her ancestors for a long way back 
as Cornish , so that when he came into Cornwall 
he was come among his kinsfolk, and the welcome 
he got was not merely from among friends, but 
from those whom he looked upon as relations ” 1 
Later on he was at S Gluvias, his giandfather’s 
parish, where he became a fiequent visitor at the 
house of the then vicar, Archdeacon of Cornwall 
and Chancelloi of the diocese, who was a son of 
Bishop Phillpotts, and whose own son had been one 

1 Eoceter and Plymouth Gazette , January 1070 
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of Bishop Temples assistant masters at Rugby 
Later still he visited Probus, Ins mothers home. 
But before lie was at the two lost nnmed places he 
went to Barnstaple, to re-open the church of Holy 
Trinity At the public welcome winch North 
Devon gave him at this first visit, he alluded to 
the fact that alien he came to England his father 
first brought his famdj to North Devon “Your 
welcome,*' he said “ giv es me the greater pleasure, 
because mv earliest childhood m England was 
spent in this part of Devonshire , Bideford and 
Barnstaple, and the towns all round on tins side of 
Devonshire, are quite familiar to me from my 
earliest recollections and I feci, even more here 
than anywhere else m the count), ns if I were 
coming back to a place which I Imv c known longer, 
and loved more dearly than almost an) oflicr 
place. Although there are other parts of 
Devonshire that perhaps I have known better, 
there is no other part I have known so long" 1 
It was to Culmstock, however, nnd its neighbour 
hood that his steps most readily turned.* He 
always remembered Culmstock and the feeling 
was reciprocal The parish church has for many 
years contained a stained window which recalls his 
recollection of the fnmd) home nnd it now 
holds a memorial brass telling of the pride of the 
parish m the Bishop and Archbishop whom they 
knew as a boy It is not surprising to read that 
on the occasion of his first visit as Bishop, the 
inhabitants came from miles around to hear" him, 
that ‘ the interior of the fine old church was 
crowded " and that after the services the 
parishioners clustered around " * to exchange 
greetings and revive old memories. 

* Bstirr and Ptjrm&dk Gaxtte January 1070. 

* * Earlier Yaar* ” Memoir pp. 23-20. 

3 Urttsr a*d T%fm&vt)k Gaxtilt, April 1070. 
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The celebration at Blundell’s School followed 
hard upon the visit to the paush as by a natuial 
sequence. A great gatheimg (numbering moie 
than two hundred) of old school-fellows, masteis, 
past and piesent, and friends of the school met at 
Blundell’s on April 22 m honour of the old school- 
boy who was now the Bishop of Exeter Some 
were there whose family name leealled the 
Governors that had given Temple his exhibition 
twenty-one years before The Lord - Lieutenant, 
Earl Devon, chanman of the Governors, piesided, 
domg honour to a great Blundellian. Prebendary 
Sanders was there, rejoicing m the high fulfilment 
of the hopes which he had formed for his pupil. 
The atmosplieie of school -life was always to Di. 
Temple like a whiff of his native an, the whole 
man fieshened and bughtened m it Even in old 
age, when the Canterbuiy choristers were sitting 
round him, he seemed young again. At Tiverton, 
more than anywhere else, youth came back , 
memoiy was all on the aleit here, where, as the 
simple letters of the young schoolboy to his mother 
recall, he had “ fagged ” so hard, bent on doing his 
very best by himself for the sake of those at home, 
here wheie he loved to fancy that he could look 
out upon Culmstock and Axon and see all the 
household at then daily woik , 1 here where he had 
made his “dearest friend,” Robert Lawson, and 
had walked with him along the banks of the 
Loman and the Exe, here wheie he had played 
hard as well as worked hard ; here where with 
simple but real purpose he had laid the foundations 
of his strong and strenuous life. Those early 
letters aie couched in the style of Fiedeiiek Temple 
and not of William Wordsworth, but they recall 
the poet s account in the “Prelude” of his own school- 
days at Hawkeshead , and the memory forms the 

1 Editor’s Supplement, vol n p 405 
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mental background of Ins speech at the Ti\erton 
banquet, 1 ana gnes feeling and force to the words. 

There was no mistaking the ring of genuine 
affection in his words. Coming from JBishon 
Temple the) meant future work on the schools 
behalf How full w*ns the measure of service and 
how fitting is the memorial which Blundelhans 
have now raised to their great schoolfellow is best 
told in the words of the present Headmaster — 

Dr Temple, then Bishop of Exeter, was one of the 
Governor* appointed antler the new scheme for the Adminis- 
tration of the foundation dating August 12, 1870 Ho 
attended the first meeting of tho now Governing Body on 
Jnnunn 10 1877 and at tho next meeting was placed on the 
Committee formed to consider the practicauiht) of providing 
a new rite and new building* for the school Although 
deeply attached to tho old ate, which was endeared to him 
bv so many associations, Dr Temple felt that the change 
vms inevitable, and with characteristic ioyalty devoted him 
self heartily to an uncongenial toik. 

On the 25th of June 1880 the foundation *tonc of the 
new school was laid at Hor»don, about a nulofroin tho town, 
by tbc Earl of Devon, chairman of the Governors, the short 
■craco being rend by the Bishop of Exeter After tho 
service, a largo meeting was held at tho old school, in 
support of a movement for providing a School Chapel, a 
purpose for which the Governor* had no right to employ the 
property of the Foundation No one who was present 

can forgot the passionate pleading of tho Bishop From 
tho moment when he spoke the success of the senemo was 
assured and he was himself a most generous contributor to 
tho fund. At tho consecration of the chapel in 1883 tho 
Bishop preached showing how men bear through life, for 
good or ill, the Imprew of their school, and how the hearts 
and memories of old scholars linger fondly round the chapel 
as the influence to which they owe their higher selves, their 
•enso of brotherhood in the service of Christ. 

When the Bishop was translated to the See of London 
we felt his loss very deeply for of course it was impossible 
for him to attend Governors meetings, and it was only on 


VOL. i 


1 * Earlier \ ears " Memoir tupra p. 01 
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raie, but always delightful, occasions that we saw him 
Most of all, we missed his Confirmation addresses, which, 
coming fiom the lips of one who always kept his quick 
sympathy -with boys, never failed to lea\e a lasting 
impression. 

But although Dr Temple was far away from us and 
absoibed m the caies of a very busy life, he never lost touch 
with the school, and at our Old Boys’ dinners, and other such 
times when we weie privileged to see him, he showed him- 
self full of interest m the school, and a gathering of past 
or piesent Blundelhans never failed to make him almost a 
boy again Those who had only known him as the stern 
pi elate and busy man of affairs, were amazed at the over- 
flowing human and sheei lolhckmg fun which he could 
display when enjoying such a buef respite from his cares 
At the next meeting of Old Boys, after Ins death, one ol 
those gathenngs at which his revered face had been so 
familial, some attempt was made to express the feeling of 
Ins old schoolfellows m these words — 

“We are meeting heie to-night under the shadow' of a 
heavy loss The great Aichbishop, whose name lent such 
distinction to his old school, has passed away m the fulness 
of days and of honours To one who reads the countless and 
vanous tributes to the inspiring story of his long career, 
there stands forth a clear - cut, commanding personality, 
unique m our time To us of Blundell’s the loss is 

nearer and more personal We honouied him not less than 
others, and we loved him more because we knew him bettei 
And we have lost him This should have been a time of 
rejoicing, this our first meeting after the stately pageant 
of last summer, m which he was so noble and pathetic a 
figure We feel as England felt aftei Nelson’s death m the 
hour of victory Gladly could we spare our triumph, could 
we but see him here to-night, could we heai once moie his 
hearty laugh and ivatch his smile, surely the most bewitching 
that ever lit up so stei n a face, a smile m which were distilled 
the bubbling mirth of boyhood and the mellowed kindliness 
of age We have lost all this But Ins spirit is still ivith 
us His memory is a priceless inheritance to Blundell’s, 

to sanctify and ennoble our aims , and his figure will stand 
out to the nation like a great steady beacon on a hill, to 
cheer and enlighten the path of duty.” 1 


1 BlundelC s Worthies, pp 193, 194 
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HiUicrto tlic new Bishop had been seen in the 
less populous ports of tlic diocese, winning Ins 
wn) until its individual or sectionnl life, but it is 
when lie comes Into the towns, face to face with 
men on tlic collective side, that tlic real power of 
the man is best revealed Those who knew him in 
Ins later jenrs were struck b) the great exhibition 
of dogged determination and unweaned toil, but 
the} can scarcclv realise the vigour nnd freshness 
with which he sprang to work in the first da}s of 
lus Episcopate. It was speciall) notable when he 
met great gatherings of Ins fellow men in tlic 
larger towns. He was, of course, much in request 
in Exeter, Torqua) nnd 1*1} mouth , anil here first 
came prominent!} into v lew tlic vv ider outlook tlic 
power of grasping large questions nnd of swnvnig 
multitudes. He wanned to bis work the resolute 
bearing the measured but fervent utterance, the 
kindling e}c, showed that he was ill his element ns 
the citizen Bishop. He was n bom leader, and he 
lind a kind of jo)ous but simple consciousness of 
strength in leading in those earl) days which finds 
expression in such words as these Coming into 
that diocese, he felt sure at an) rate that lie could 
count upon tlic clerg) to support him because 
wherever lie went he found that all the) wanted 
was a lender reho would lend and that it vv ould Ik. 
lus fault and not theirs if the) hung back. He 
found too that not the Clerg) onl) out also the 
Laity were read) to co-opcmte m the vv ork of tlic 
Church.” 1 Some years before, with the premature 
sense of failing strength w Inch momentanl) comes 
upon men in middle life, he liad spoken m a letter 
to a friend of lifes work being more than half 
done but because the exact sphere which called 
out lus full powers was found it seems as though 
now be bad first begun to live He brims over 

1 *' VWt to H Mtwnrd IIo I” I Vrtier* ilornhf March 1070. 
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with energy , “ horribly vigorous he is,” said a 
cleigyman once in the weakness of the flesh ; hut 
they liked the vigour none the less, and specially 
from the mass the response came from the first. 
The exubeiant cordiality with which he was 
welcomed by the overciowded meetings showed 
that the suspicion entertained by some of the 
clergy was not shaied by the people at laige. 
This exhibition of stienuous hard woik m the 
open, of common humanity, of sympathy not 
confined to things ecclesiastical, but stretching out 
towards all life, was a new lev elation of a bishop , 
before they had heard of an ecclesiastic, now they 
welcomed a man. 

Perhaps two speeches of his may serve to bring 
home the bieadth and all-roundness which won 
upon the common life of the diocese. The fiist 
was made at the visit of welcome to the Bishop at 
Plymouth on the occasion of the presentation of 
prizes to the successful students at the Ait and 
Science Schools. Eehveied moie than a third of 
a century ago, it is a remarkable illustration of his 
prescience, no less than of his keen interest in 
problems affecting national life. 

I believe that these Science Schools are not only of veiy 
great value m the present, but that they aie of very great 
importance foi the ruture Although your Science School, 
Mr Piesident, seems veiy successful, and a veiy good one as 
far as it goes, yet allow me to say that I look upon it as 
only the nucleus of what heieaftei I shall hope to see in 
such a town as Plymouth I was, not veiy long ago, a 

membei of the Schools Inquny Commission, a Commission 
the ob]ect of winch was to mqune into the state of education 
all over England, and particularly the education of those 
whose education had not been the subject of inquny befoie 
Whilst we were engaged on this Commission, befoie we 
had finished oui labours, the French Exhibition took place, 
and from those who went fiom England theie we had a veiy 
large number of letters written m veiy great alarm It 

was said that there were plainly visible m that Exhibition 
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proofs of the most extraordinary progress by nil other 
countries in that in which we had previously been superior 
thnt in their manufactures, for instance, tfiey were rapidly 
approaching our level and that, on the other hand, we were 
bv no means rooting remarkable progress in those respects 
in which they had previously been superior to us. It was 
said that our workmen were distinctly foiling bock, that 
they were falling back partly for the reason that foreign 
workmen were so nmch better educated than ours. It was 
gold that, go where you would, all over the continent of 
Europe, foreign workmen were instructed in the principles 
of their work, that they knew the science that laj at the 
bottom of all their occupations, that they knew the 
principles of art where art was necessaiy tliat they were 
thoroughly cultivated so far os it was required for the 
business turn had to do It was said on the contrary, that 
the English workman, as a general rule, even if he were a 
skilled workman, was only Allied m this sense, that he wits 
able to do a particular thing that he had been taught that 
he did not understand the reasons, and was unable, in an} 
degree, in consequence of having no knowledge of those 
reasons, to vary his work, and to adapt it to new circum 
stances, or to get at thnt sort of grace and finish which can 
only be given by thoroughly intelligent people. But 
for nil that I do not believe the alarm was well founded, 
because I have observed it is the way with Englishmen to 
grumble and then go and set the tiling right And I have 
no doubt at all and I had no doubt at all then, that we 
should begin to grumble at the superiority of those 
foreigners, and then when we had grumbled sufficiently that 
we should set to work to put it ngiit 

That is one reason why I rejoice so much at the establish 
meat of such schools as these. Let* me give another reason. 
We are now entered upon what a foreign philosopher has 
called the “ industrial phase of society ”■ — that is, the tune 
has come when he who can do the most for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, either in the way of instructing them or 
in the way of comforting them, in promoting either their 
improvement or their happiness, whether a labourer with his 
head and his heart, or a labourer with his hands, will be 
reckoned as tbe most important person in society 

Another reason is this. These schools provide one mont 
important means by which men of all classes, including even 
the lowest, can, if they have any ability at all, reaBy get 
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some thorough cultivation of their minds There can be no 
gi eater impro\ ement to any one’s mind than that he should 
thoroughly master the principles of lus ovni -work, that by 
which he is to live. ... I look upon it as one of the 
greatest benefits that can be confened upon a working-man 
that he should be enabled to cultivate Ins own mind, and 
the directest and easiest way to cultivate Ins ow n mind is to 
enable him to acqmie the principles of his own occupation. 
I should be very glad to see a very much larger cultivation 
of the understanding m other waj s besides that which these 
schools contemplate — namely, besides Science and Art. I 
should like to see working-men engaged, in every possible 
way, m the study of literature as well. But I know perfectly 
well that literature is some wav off, and that Science and 
Art on the contrary are close at hand . . 1 

The second speech is an address at Exeter to 
Friendly Societies, and exhibits that combination of 
kindness of heart with the insistence on the prin- 
ciple of self-help, which were leading characteristics 
of the man, and had already begun to win him his 
great popularity with these institutions : — 

... To tell you the truth, I am quite taken by surprise 
to-night at the great numbers that I find here, for I had not 
any idea that there would be so many who were desirous of 
gmng me so waim a welcome. As long as I live I am sure I 
shall never forget the sight of this room, nor the warmth 
which I can see m your faces and recognise in your voices. 
The last question which I had to answer when I was con- 
secrated to the office of Bishop was, whether I would be kind 
and merciful, for Christ’s sake, to the poor and needy ; and 
it seemed as if it were the climax of all the other questions ; 
and that the last thing and the highest, to which all the 
others led up, was not so much what views I held, what 
was my belief, but rather whether I was willing to do my 
best for my fellow-men. 

It is a great pleasuie for me to receive such a welcome- 
not only from the class to which you belong, but especially 
OIn the Friendly Societies which vou have formed — because 
ese Societies illustrate, better than anything else, at once 
ne sympathy which I feel for you all, and the path m which 


1 Exeter and Plymouth Gazette , January 1870 
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we can most help each other We know perfectly well that 
if we give each other aid we do very often ran a sen on* risk 
of doing each other mischief. Repeatedly it has been seen 
that misdirected chanty has done a great deal more harm to 
the objects of that chanty than those who bestowed it were 
ever able afterwards to do good. We are not permitted 
simply to help each other on the impulse of the moment, as if 
it were a thing that could be treated as a small concern. No 
it has been purposely made a difficult duty m order that it 
may demand from us our time, our thought, oar self restraint, 
and our prudence. Look at the growth of our Friendly 
Societies. They have been in existence now for nearly two 
centuries, and many of them hare come to rain and have 
brought serious hurt to those who were interested m them. 

Was it possible to prevent this? It may be that in a 
few cases very good advice might have been given as to the 
best mode of preventing it, out in reality the good work 
mg of these Societies depends upon the efficiency of 
the management, and tho efficiency of the management 
is a thln£ that can only bo learnt by practice and ex 
penence, in the stead of which no advice In tho world can 
stand The Chairman spoke to yon of my past life, and 

what I had to do with the matter of education, and tho 
presenter of the address alluded to the same subject. Let 
mo say to you that if there is anything in which it is possible 
for ns directly to aid each other, it is just at this point. 

In promoting education it is possible that I may be of real 
use to you, and that in any measures that may be produced 
you also may be of real use to me. For any one of you who 
knows any trade knows perfectly well that no man can learn 
it unless the man who is learning chooses to learn it. But It 
is not only of the education of yourselves I am thinking I 
am speaking also of the education of your children. There, 
too, depend upon it, the same holds good. You may have 
the best possible schools, the best possible management, but 
unless the parents really care about education, unless they 
make the children feel that education is in their eyes a matter 
of the utmost importance, unless by constantly showing an 
unvarying interest they make their children understand that 
it is a thing to which the children are to give their energy, 
depend upon rt there will be no results worth getting Our 
real chance of getting our children educated depends upon 
our really desiring that the children should be educated and 
I say this the more earnestly to you, members of Fnendly 
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Societies, because the very fact of your belonging to such 
societies shows that you look forward to the future, to pro- 
viding for vour own households And surely you will take 
forethought for your own children Remember that by-and- 
by the difference between the educated and the uneducated 
man, the man who has really been properly trained in his 
calling and the man who has not, will be just the difference 
between the comforts and discomforts of life. Remember 

that nine-tenths of the success of any system of education 
must depend upon the people, and only one-tenth upon the 
organisation itself 1 

The strenuous life and earnest words soon began 
to tell, and all the more because there was no 
evidence of premeditated plan. The Bishop did 
his duty — that was all. There was no proclaim- 
ing of a vocation He was not the superior man 
going forth to exhibit and justify a puipose : 
he did not set himself to win, but from the first he 
was on his way to wm, because from the first he 
came to serve. 


1 TVesfern Morning Netcs, January 22, 1870 
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Endowed School* Act 186*) — Secondary education (School* 
Inquire Coramlwion) — Elementary education (Mr Fonrters 
Education Act, 1870) — The educational rxwltion in the 
Diocese of Exeter — The Bbhop & schemes for meeting the 
*it oatkm. 

Dr. Temple found Ins first opportune of 
■winning Ins diocese m fields of work tlmt were 
comparntn elj new to lnm the second enme in n 
field witli which he had long been familiar He was 
ahead) a recognised authority on all brandies of 
education, and he came with laurels fresh from his 
success at Rugb) and from the reputation which 
he had gamed for sound judgment and efhcienc) on 
the Schools Inquiry Commission. 1 Ins reputation 
endured and grew It was worth while holding 
this Commission,” said one who had served under 
Dr Temple as assistant on this Commission, and 
was chairman of another tlnrt) \ears afterwards, 
if only for the sake of getting Bishop Temple s 
evidence.” The reputation of him, above all others 
which survives amongst younger men is that he 
was a profound critic of educational methods and 
aims.”' By more than a happy coincidence he 
came into the diocese at a time when education 

1 Speech of Master of Balllol at Tercentenary of Blundell a School 
June 50 10OL 
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both Primary and Secondary, was immediately 
before the countiy The schemes for the reorgan- 
isation of endowed schools which followed upon the 
Report of the Commission were now being'' 
launched, and an assistant Commissioner, the late 
Sir Joshua Pitch, was about to pay a preparatory 
visit to Devonshne on the subject. 

Mr Foister’s celebrated Bill for dealing with 
Primary Education was also before Parliament. 
The new Bishop’s counsel was sought and welcomed, 
and the schemes as well as the Act itself bear many 
marks of the Bishop’s hand. 

The feature which on retrospect is most note- 
worthy is the breadth and boldness with which Dr. 
Temple handled the whole question ; they speak 
out m his every utterance , they impart a fresh 
breezmess to the atmosphere m which he moves. 
He is following in the steps of the educational 
bishops, notably Stapeldon, of the Middle Ages. 
Like that good bishop he is the patron of enlight- 
enment, and takes thought for poverty ; but there is 
a new spirit of liberty m Temple’s action, born of 
the Reformation, and true to his own attitude when 
he entered on the diocese. He stands foi religious 
education, but he has no fears Knowledge in itself 
is a good thing ; secular education is better than no 
education , individual self-development is the birth- 
right of men spiritually free. 

It is for the mteiest of the Chuich of England (he says 
at the Middle School at West Buckland), and it is almost 
essential for the due discharge of our work m that Church, 
that all the people should be, so far as it is possible, an 
educated people It is impossible foi any one to know an> - 
thing of the history of this Chuich, ever since the time of 
the Reformation, without peiceiving that the very essential 
ehaiacteristic of it was that it called upon all men to direct 
their own conduct The very theory of the Chuich 

before the Reformation was that the laity wei e children , the 
theory of the Church of England now is that the laity are 
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men, and that they are responsible for themselves. I feel r 
therefore, that so far from the Church of England suffering in 
any way from any amount of education that can be given to 
the people, it is the very condition upon which alone we can 
do our work well for we can only do our work well when 
those who listen to us are able to understand what we say 
We cannot do better service to tho Church of England than 
by encouraging, in every possible way, the education of the 
people from the very highest to the lowest ranks of society 1 


Education, in the Bishop s view, was the right 
pokey of the Church of England, and it was the 
best gift which the Commonwealth could bestow in 
order to promote individual progress. This con- 
viction underlay the earnestness with which he 
advocated a system of exhibitions awarded on proof 
of capacity, in preference to educational system 
based on patronage. It was his interest to be very 
guarded in his utterances on his first entrance to 
tiie diocese, but nothing will keep him from 
speaking out his mind on this subject, and very 
soon he is found trying conclusions about it with 
Dean Boyd at a public meeting — 


The Bishop said he wished to nay a few words at this- 
point, because otherwise it might seem as if he were willing 
to admit m some degree the force of what had been said by 
the Beau, whereas he thought, after having certainly studied 
the subject a great deal, that the conclusions at which the 
Dean had arrived were in reality inconsistent with the real 
interests of the poorer classes of the city To lay the stress 
which the Bean did Upon the maintenance of old foundations 
os such was inconsistent with the best interests of those 
foundations, and with the truest regard for the wishes of the 
founders of them If the changes appeared to him in any 
degree whatever to interfere with the true interests of the 
poor he should be the very last man in the world to support 
them. But ho behoved some such reconstruction as was 
proposed was a change that was really necessary m order to 
give the poor the full beneht of the institutions . 1 


1 Enter and Ptrmovtk Gazrtte December 9 1870. 

1 Meeting of City Committee at Guildhall rr Endowed Sjfaool* Com- 
mWooera Scheme January 29 1B72. 
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I. In this large-hearted and progressive spirit 
Bishop Temple approached the general question, 
applying his principles to the specific problems 
connected with primary and secondary education 
now presented to him. It was necessary to deal 
first with the lattei, as the Commissioners were 
already m the county. Devon is comparatively 
rich m educational endowments. They were to 
be found all over the county, and were speci- 
ally plentiful in the Cathedral City The two 
most noteworthy owe then- origin to former 
Bishops of Exeter. (1) The Episcopal Schools 
were founded by Bishop Ofsprmg Blackall at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and at the 
time when Bishop Temple came into the diocese 
were used as Primal y Schools for boys and girls 
(2) The Giammar School had a twofold origin. 
The fust founders had been Bishops Stapeldon 
and Grandisson, 1 who had attached it to the Hos- 
pital of S. John, an existing institution m the city 
of Exeter, established by a citizen of Exeter foi 
poor men and women some hundred years before 
Stapeldon s time The Hospital was suppiessed at 
the Reformation, but the Giammar School was re- 
founded at a latei date undei a Charter of Charles 
I. An orphanage was attached to it, being part of 
the original foundation of the hospital, and an 
English SchooL Round this composite Foundation 
the Commissioners grouped two other endowments 
known as Hele’s Chanty and Maynard’s Charity, 
forming out of them one united Trust (S. John’s 
Hospital Trust). 

No little contention arose about the proposals 
of the Commissioners It had reference both to 
their mam piinciple, which was the allocation of a 
substantial portion of the endowments to secondary 
education ; and also to the details, viz. — (1) The 

1 Supra, ct Exeter” Memoir, p 260 
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substitution of the system of exhibitions for nominn 
tion by patronage , (2) the assignment of a con 
siderable share in the endowments to the education 
of girls , (8) the infusion of a county element into 
the constitution of the Grammar School. 

On all these points Bishop Temple contended 
for the larger view, as will be seen from the 
following letter' which he addressed to the Mayor 
of the city — 

Tut Palace, itbruary S, 1872. 

My drad Mb. Mayob — I wish to tako this oppor 

turn tv of trying to put the proposals of the Commissioners 
in a hnef clear form, and to express ni) opinion on them in 
detail 

The Commissioners propose to reorganise the endowment* 
in such a way ns to provide a complete system of schools 
from the lowest to the highest. 

They assume that Elementary Schools will be provided 
under the Education Act And there 1 * no reason to doubt 
that, after a little while, this part of the educational system 
will bo as efficient as the careful control of the citizen* and 
the supervision of tho Government can make it. 

The grade of education next above, it is proposed to 
supply out of the Episcopal Chanty and Maynard's Chanty 

Tho Episcopal Chant) is to build an elementary school 
in connexion with the Training College. This school while 
an elementary school within the meaning of the Education 
Act, would be not only the practising but the model school 
of the Training College, where tho students could watch and 
study tho best methods of teaching but not bo themselves 
ordinarily employed as teachers. The fees would be between 
Gd. and 9d a week. It would thus stand midway between 
the ordinary elementary schools and the schools of the 
Third Grade. A certain number of selected children from 
the elementary schools might be admitted either free or at 
lower terms, and their fees either partially or wholly paid for 
them. 

The schools of the third grade would be held in the 
present building of the Episcopal Charity Schools. The fees 
would be between i?2 ana £4 a year For the present boys 

1 ThU letter U Incorporated la the Report of the Endowed School* 
Comnurakin 1832. 
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imd ei r ^ 8 would ^ taught in different parts 
Hereafter when the schools had grown (as 
dol th e g 1 ^ 8 would have school-rooms of the 
or partly supplied, out of Maynard’s Chant 
second grade of education would be g 
bv the City Committee, at Hele’s School 
‘ Y highest grade would be given by 
which includes the S John’s Hospital an 
School It is important to notice that 
Eouncr a t lon > ft nd that from its ongm bo 
which 1 !t now professes to fulfil were co 
moreo ver » that the amount of the property 
either purpose is not to be determined by 
.origin R l instrument, but simply by usage. 
School n® ft matter of fact, has been almos 
of lab onous headmasters, by the small amou 
and tl^ ls merely because an arrangement h 
which no one was willing to disturb 

Pk is proposed to assign to the purpose of 
a much larger share of this joint Endowm 
gills d P or tion of it as well as boys. To ma 
-compl ete an d thorough this is absolutely n 
the indenture of 1629 (the starting-point 
Foun^ahon) m more than one place speak 
the city and the inhabitants thereof as par 
aim it I s certainly no real departure from th 
to m^he such a rearrangement of the reven 
good requires. No argument is needed to 
Exet«‘ r suffers from the want of a good Gr 
jjQyg and of a good Upper School for girls 
jCan c >f course, provide for themselves Th 
sons daughters to a distance But the 
middl e class, who will be now for the firs 
perhap 8 heavily rated, for Elementary Scho 
efficient schools for their own children 
seem^ to be thought that there is something 
giuoi 18 in providing an Upper School for g 
how ft is to be maintained that the middle 
shop-keepers upwards, do not need efficient s 
girls t as well as for their boys, nor how p 
incod 818 t en t with the purpose of a Foundati 
the g!°°d of the citizens generally Our a 
we oW e this Foundation, were wise men 
^ppgT education the completeness, and to t 
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tion the form that suited their day We must do the game, 
or else, though we may mimic their acts, we shall not copy 
the example of their wisdom. 

The working of these schools should be this each school 
would be attended by the children of those parents who 
could afford to pa\ the fees. But children selected by merit 
from the Elementary Schools would be admitted free into 
Third Grade Schools, and children selected by ment from 
the Third Grade Schools would be admitted free into Second 
and First Grade Schools. Hi us a child even of the poorest 
parents might nse by his merits os far as his powers would 
lit him to nse- Hus would be done b\ means of the 
Exhibitions. 

Less is said m detail about Exhibitions in the Memoron 
dum sent to us than the subject deserves, and this for an 
obvious reason. It is not possible to estimate beforehand 
the nature and amount of the Exhibitions that will best suit 
the educational needs of the place. It is therefore usual m 
all good schemes of schools to leave the Governors a great 
latitude of discretion in dealing with the Exhibition Fund. 

Bat it is possible to indicate the form which these 
Exhibitions will probably assume. 

The spare money of the Episcopal Chant} will probably 
be best used in providing means by which children from the 
Elementary Schools may be brought into the schools of the 
Third Grade either at low fees or free, or even with a small 
amount of money m hand over and above the fees to 
compensate them for not beginning at once to cam wages. 
Besides these Exhibitions ior children from Elementary 
Schools there must be also provided from this fund 
Exhibitions to enable selected scholars m the Third Grade 
Schools to go to the schools of a higher grade. If this be 
not provided, the Third Grade Schools will languish for want 
of the stimulus which these Exhibitions alone can give. 

The remaining income of the Foundation, which now 
includes S John s Hospital and the Grammar School, ought 
to be used chiefly to fulfil a purpose which was once fulfilled 
by every Grammar School in the country and which the 
inevitable change In the nature of modern education has 
rendered it impossible for them to fulfil any longer 

It was once the case (and it would not be necessary to go 
very far back in the history of Exeter to find instances of it 
here) that a poor boy might, and often did, find at the 
Grammar School near Ins home the means of rising to high 
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distinction, and of doing lionoui to his school and to his town 
by his after-life By diligent use of the faculties that God 
had given him, without being beholden to anybody, the poor 
lad could attain the aims of an honourable ambition. And 
the perpetual lecunence of the phrase m hundreds of 
Foundation Deeds, that it was intended that poor boys 
might be bi ought up to serve God m Church and State, 
shows how much the idea of making this possible prevailed 
m the minds of those who founded the schools 

This the poor have now lost, not because any one has 
purposely taken it away, but because the old system of 
Grammar Schools has penshed and cannot be levived It is 
a boon better worth lestoung than any othei that can be 
given, and one which I believe the founders had more closely 
at their hearts. 

I do not much like the foim of the pioposal m this 
rnattei submitted to our consideiation by the Commissioners 
It is matter ol much doubt whethei the twenty Exhibitions 
will be the best mode of using the money And I should 
piefei to leave the actual apportionment of the money to the 
discretion of the governing body, undei the lestiamt of one 
simple iule, viz that it should be used to enable, not poor 
childien, but children who had been educated in the public 
Elementary Schools of the Paihamentary Borough of Exeter 
to carry on their education further, m proportion as they 
showed such diligence and capacity as to be likely to profit 
by doing so. 

Now this scheme of exhibitions is objected to as a robbery 
of the poor, and moie paiticulaily because it pioposes na 
longer to maintain S John’s Hospital on its present footing. 

How it is possible foi thoughtful men to believe that an 
educational system foi the whole city which piovides that 
every poor boy, if he have diligence and capacity to profit 
by the boon, shall have the means of using that system from 
one end to the othei is not preferable to the maintenance 
and mstiuction of twenty-five pool chilchen, it is difficult for 
one to undei stand 

Considei what benefit the Hospital now confers We 
bring a child m and give it a gieat boon But meanwhile 
what have we done foi those we left outside ? Is there any 
single soul the better besides this child and the relations 
that are no longei burthened with it ? The sum total of 
the benefit is that, out of this laige city, you have taken 
care of tw enty-five children On the othei hand, the scheme 
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of the Commissioners says to every God fearing father nml 
to every careful mother that U>c pains taken to bring their 
child up well, to see that it is regular in its attendance at 
school, to see that it is diligent, attentive, and obedient, to 
encourage it in its lenrmng to sec that the home life does 
not undo school lessons, — these make the most likely rood to 
immediate and visible success, a success earned and not 
solicited, a success which is an honour to both parents 
and child. 

It is argued that such benefits are confined to clover 
children It is true that where God 1ms given special fitness 
for higher learning to any child however poor tins scheme 
recognises the claim (it seems to me an exceedingly strong 
claim) of that special fitness. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that this, and tins alone, will decide all such competitions. 
Diligence, regularity, attentiveness Mall tell most heavily, 
and m these points almost everything depends on the home* 
in which the children live and the parents to whom those 
homes belong 

It is no slight blessing to the poor that a scheme of 
education should improve every Elementary School with the 
powerful stimulus of hope. Our Elementary Schools at 
present arc often well taught, well managed, well examined 
but they ore all alike doGaent in that brightness and life 
which hope alone can give. There is no aim set before the 
learners which they can easily appreciate There is Uttle 
encouragement to tho parents. While all other classes of 
society are eager for improved eduentiou, for the poor and 
the poor alone we are driven to use compulsion And why ? 
Chiefly, you may bo sure, because every other kind of school 
offers rewards in plenty, and tho Elementary School offers none. 

Nor is it a small matter to sot the poor absolutely free 
in this matter from all need of soliciting trustees or 
patrons. Who can measure the mischief which such solid 
tation causes, or tho many occasions on which the wrong 
choice is made on such a system P Tho Trustees may do 
their best, and yet on any system which makes them the 
dispensers of patronage it must constantly happen that the 
most deserving coses arc passed by in consequence of their own 
desert. Hie poor widow who is so unselfish ns to always 
fancy that her neighbour is in greater need than herself, the 
poor widow who thinks it a duty never to oak for help if sho 
can possibly provide for her own by her own exertions, — these 
are constantly and inevitably overlooked even by the most 

vol. i z 
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careful tiustees, and the boon is obtained by the import 
and plausible 

You may be sure, Mr Mayor, that all boons given i 
poor are multiplied tenfold in value if they are given 11 
a form as to recognise the poor man as a fellow -c 
among citizens, and not as belonging to a class apart 
I would wish the poor man to get what can be given hi 
of these Endowments, not because he is pool, but becai 
is a citizen of Exetei — not because he has begged for r 
because he has fairly won it — with no sense oi huraili 
but with that honest satisfaction which attends the s 
of conscientious laboui And I have that opinion c 
poorer fellow-citizens, that I feel confident that if 
thoroughly undei stood the alternative, they would 
prefer a scheme which recognised then place m the 
body, and duly piovided foi what belonged to that pis 
one wluch set them apart to receive a favour conferred 
few by the awaid of personal pationage 

This is the most impoitant question now m dispute 
there is another of less importance wluch deserves a vei 
words It is proposed to treat the Grammar School i 
only an Exeter, but also a County School, and to put 
that reason to a great extent under County managemen 
is obvious that Exeter may be considered in two res 
either as an ordinary town of 40,000 inhabitants, 01 f 
County town of Devon, and the Cathedral City of 
Devon and Cornwall. In dealing with the Giammar S 
it is pioposed to consider Exetei m the latter capacity 
in that capacity, if it holds eight places out of twenty ( 
Governing Body, it certainly has no reason to complain 
I do not think it at all unnatuial that it should app 
first sight as if theie were no leason foi this, and as 
school ought to be treated as simply an Exeter School 
on the other hand, it is to be lemembered that it is f 
interest of the school itself to hold County rank 
difference which this makes m the position of the 1 
master is very considerable, and you will assuredly a 
much abler men to take charge of the school if that r 
given to it The whole difference between a truly great 
very poor school 17111 depend on the sort of men you j 
the head Men of learning and ability are often keenl] 
to the dignity of the position which they are asked to oc 
and to make the school a County School will greatly m 
its chances of thorough efficiency 
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In conclusion, Mr Mayor, let me express a little regret 
that the reorganisation of our Endowments should have been 
made, as I see that it has been made, in some degree, a party 
question. It is not really a party question at all The 
supreme consideration is the good of the whole aty, and 
especially of our poorer fell cm' -citizens as atixens of the aty, 
and though it is natural that, till the matter is closely studied, 
party predilections should enter, they cannot remain if we 
examine deeply Both sides have really one aim. I believe 
that both sides, if they had time to look into all the evidence, 
would come to one conclusion. For I remember the extreme 
divergence of views m the Schools Inquiry Commission when 
it first met And yet in the end we never had one difference 
of opinion on what we should recommend. I cannot help 
hoping that here, too, the longer we reflect, the more ire 
shall tend to unanimity — I have the honour to remain, yours 
very faithfully, F Exon 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Exeter 


Eventually the schemes were adopted m such a 
' form as to mclude all the mam points for which 
Bishop Temple had contended. 

1 The endowments were so reorganised as to 
supply a complete system of secondary education 
m all its grades, both for boys and girls. Adequate 
provision was thus made for the education of the 
professional and commercial classes, whilst a system 
of exhibitions, furnishing a ladder by which the 
poorest citizen might rise to whatever level his 
natural faculties entitled him, extended the benefits 
to the wage-earning classes. Regard was also paid 
to the interests of these classes by providing certain 
Elementary Schools of a somewhat superior grade, 
paving the way for those which are now known as 
Higher Elementary Schools. 

2 Two good schools were established for the 
secondary education of girls, viz. a High School 
and a Middle School 

8 Occasion was taken to plant out the Grammar 
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School away from the city, and to give it increas- 
ingly the character of an English Public School. 

4. The special character impressed upon schools 
of ecclesiastical origin and history, or episcopal con- 
nexion, was respected, provision bemg made that, 
subject to a conscience clause for day-scholars, the 
rehgious mstruction given in them should be in 
accordance with the doctrines of the Church of 
England. 1 In all other cases the rehgious instruc- 
tion was to be regulated by the Governors and the 
head teachers, subject to the same limitation. 

5. The constitution of the Governing Bodies 
was enlarged, so as to include m one case both civic 
and county elements, and m another repiesentatives 
as such of the clergy of the city. 

In brief, the scheme fully justifies the conclusion 
in which a member of a later Royal Commission 
summed up the situation thirty years later — “ The 
whole scheme has got Frederick Temple written 
over it very large.” 2 

It has been thought well to describe the Exeter 
scheme m detail, because it indicates the general 
line of Bishop Temple’s action m Secondary Educa- 
tion, and was followed with the necessary adjust- 
ment to local cncumstances, both at Plymouth, 
where he was largely instrumental in founding 
Secondary Schools both foi boys and girls, and 
elsewhere in the diocese 

II. In dealing with elementary education. Bishop 

1 The schools where this piovision obtains are the Grammar School, 
the Schools (Elementary and Secondary) of the Episcopal Trust, and the 
Elementary School attached to S John’s Hospital 

2 The latest testimony to Bishop Temple’s work is contained in a 
“Report on the Secondary and Higher Education m Exeter,” recently 
issued by Professor Sadler “ In the Spring Term of 1904 there were 
more boys and girls, per 1000 of the population, i6cemng education in 
public and private secondary schools in Exeter than, so far as is at 
present known, m any city in this country This is due, in no small 
measure, to the educational improvements which were earned out m 
Exeter about thirty years ago, largely under the influence of Dr 
Temple, who was then Bishop of the Diocese ” 
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Temple was on ground as familiar to lum as 
that which he occupied while handling secondary 
and the opportunity was e\cn more fa\ ournble. 
As has been stated he entered upon his diocese 
nt the very time w lien Mr Forsters Bill of 1870 
was being contested in Parliament. Mr Forster 
was an intimate fnend, and had moreoscr, great 
confidence in the soundness of Dr Temples judg 
ment, and the Bishop was probably consulted both 
as to the original provisions of the Bill, nnd also as 
to the amendments which after its introduction it 
became necessary to insert. Bishop Temple, with 
Ins natural instinct for breadth of treatment nnd 
elasticity of action liked the Bill best m its original 
form, which allowed Bate Aid to be granted to 
Voluntary Schools, nnd left with School Boards 
the responsibility of deciding what the form of 
religious instruction in the schools which tliej 
established should be. His whole mind wns in the 
direction of making the system as fas ournble ns 
possible to religious freedom nnd specially of 
emphasising the responsibility both of parents nnd 
teachers. In regard to the responsibility of parents 
he says — 

It was a very serious thing indeed to interfere with the 
responsibility of the parent After ail tho child was, by 
God's providence, put into the parent* hand* they were 
responsible for feeding and clothing it, and no they moat 
also bo for teaching and educating it Tho fifth command 
ment seemed to him plainly to imply that no other authoriti 
could interfere between tho cfuld and tile parent, except tho 
neglect wax such as to amount to a crime. Certainly no 
authority had a right to compel a parent to give to n child 
in any degree whatever, religious instruction of which the 
parent disapproved, 1 

He expresses his views as to the obligation of 
the teacher with equal force — 

1 Addrew st Smith Holloa Kzfter and AhwwvlA Gaxrtlt March 
1870 
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He thought for himself that the thing that was most 
worth fighting for was that religious instruction should be 
given by the schoolmasters — that was m leahty the distinc- 
tion between a religious and a secular school He 

thought that when the schoolmaster was required to give 
religious instruction, it was almost inevitable that he should 
leaven all that he said with something of a religious cast, 
and if he was a man of any real conviction it was quite 
certain that his religious feelings would show themselves at 
all hours of the day He thought, on the contrary, that if 
a schoolmaster did not give religious instruction, there was 
a very serious risk that the tone of the school would very 
much go down, that the schoolmaster himself would very 
rapidly become a different sort of a man — not the kind of 
man he should like to see m charge of a school for elementary 
instruction 1 

In giving religious instruction he wished that 
the teacher should he unfettered, but he accepted 
the Cowper-Temple clause, mterpieting it in the 
sense that, while it forbade the use of exclusive 
formularies (which was a flying of battle-flags), it 
was not meant to tie the hands of teachers with 
regard to truths that lay behind the formularies. 
It is in accordance with this general view that he 
speaks m the following words : — 

He thought, on the whole it would be wisei to accept a 
compromise, and be content m the rate-supported schools 
with having the Bible as the book for leligious instruction 

He confessed that he did not quite agree with m thinking 

that they ought not to contend very earnestly against the 
mere reading of the Bible He did not question that 

the mere reading of the Bible was a very good thing for the 
child — a very good flung — but he did not think that it was 
enough for the schoolmaster He wanted the schoolmastei 
as part of his work, if possible, to put his mmd to the 
religious instruction — and not merely to hear the Bible read 
for its own sake 2 

It follows from his desire that both parent 

1 Speech at the Exeter Diocesan Board of Education, April 1870 

2 J&itf 
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and teacher should be unfettered that he was 
not n friend of the Con per Temple clause ns 
it was ctcutually worked. It became to him the 
symbol of a compulsory undcnominntionahsm 
which fettered religious freedom, while it ofTercd 
no security that religious instruction would be 
gucn by men who b3ic\ed the things that they 
taught, or that it would be true to the essentials 
of Christianity 

When the Act was passed, he accepted it 
loyally, and set to work with the utmost earnest 
ness to bnng the schools of the diocese up to its 
requirements. Many of the clergy and not n few 
of the Church laity had worked hard for Die educa 
tion of Die poor, and the parish school wns n 
witness to their self sacrificing efforts. In some 
cases the educational le\el itself was good mid 
almost always the schools hnd for long been an 
influence on the side of good manners and moral 
and religious training Hut, s]>caking generally 
they were linrdly up cien to Die standard of fi\c 
nnd thirty y ears ago The good dames who kept 
many of them were, to say Die least, not ndinnced 
scholars. “You must not go beyond scicn times 
eight," said one of them when a member of a 
school board, full of real intruded into her domnin, 
nnd paid a friendly visit of surprise, * for I am 
not sure that I can go further myself” The 
Uisliop soon realised the lack of knowledge — 

I have been lately engaged in holding Confirmations 
throughout the diocese (he said during the coumo of his first 
tour), and I assure you that I havo heen struck, and often 
most deeply struck, when I had to speak to the voung 
people who were presented to me for that ordinance \Vlun 
wataung their faces I could not help noticing Cray now and 
then the punlcd expression, even on the face* of 'those who 
were evidently doing their scry utmost to follow what I wna 
saying, which seemed to Imply that they could not under 
standtlie very simplest language that I sens using And yet 
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they had been most carefully prepared, and might fairly be 
expected to represent some of the most educated of those 
who were to be found m tbe different parishes which I 
visited And the more I see of the poor, the more I feel 
that the task before us is very great indeed 1 

The buildings were often as primitive as the 
instruction was scantj^. Moreover, neither clergy- 
man nor squne was always eager m the cause, and 
dissent, prevalent both m Devon and Cornwall, 
hindered the establishment of Church Schools 
The Diocesan Board had been established under 
Bishop Phillpotts, and a training school had been 
built for masters at Exeter and for mistresses at 
Truro There was also a system of voluntary 
inspection of religious knowledge, and some of the 
leading laymen of the diocese, as well as prominent 
clergymen, had enrolled themselves as inspectors, 
the late Sir Thomas Dyke Acland amongst the 
number. Individuals were deeply interested, but 
the diocese, as a whole, had not been reached : 
Bishop Temple determined to reach it. 

The first step necessary was to asceitam the 
facts The Bishop set a committee to work, 
among the most prominent members of which was 
a late opponent, the Rev. Hemy Biamley, 
throughout his life a staunch and zealous friend 
of education, and fervent m eveiy good endeavour. 
The former opponent became the loyal friend. 
It was a case of love at first sight. The clergy 
of the city, with Bramley as Rural Dean at 
their head, had presented an address of formal 
welcome to the new Bishop on the day of his 
enthronement, and his bearmg, both then and at a 
Confirmation at the Cathedral which followed 
shortly afterwards, and his direct and fervent 
words, had begun to make the disciple. “ Why I 
the Bishop stood all the time he was confirming 

1 Education Meeting in the Royal Public Rooms, Exeter, June 1870 
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that great mass of candidates, and he never moved 
a foot the whole hour It was a sight to watch 
his face too I I never saw such a man 1” 1 cllow 

ship in a work to winch each was devoted com 
plcted the conquest Henceforward Brnmle) was 
one of the Bishop s right lrnnd men , and there was 
something touching m the simple and homcl) 
mimstr) — such as the suppl) of Devonshire 
produce from Ins garden ana parish — with which 
he followed him after lie had left Exeter On the 
first Education Inquiry Bramle) s industr) and 
business capacity were invaluable. As a result of 
exhaustive inquir) throughout the diocese, it was 
found that several thousand pounds must at once 
be spent on school buildings Bishop Temple saw 
from the first the importance of securing the 
buildings, even if evcntimll) the) could not be 
permanent!) retamed as Church da) schools. His 
words lmve their lesson for the present time — 

I think tliat In any pansh in which tire mte-supi>orted 
system is introduced it would be a very senou* deduction 
from the clergyman h power of doing hi* work if ho had no 
building at command which he could use a* a Sundaj School 
or for similar purposes of rcUgtous mitmction It raa) be 
that in many case* the holder* of school buildings will find 
it necessary to transfer tlicm to School Board* to be supported, 
but in all such case* the Act allows bargains to bo modowilh 
the School Board*. I need not point out bow very much 
better a position the clergyman will bo in if ho is able to say 
“ Here is a school building which is available for the purpose* 
of elementary education, and under the present circumstance* 
I am willing that it shall be maintained by the rates but 
in consideration that you arc saved the expense of patting 
up n building, and liave only to maintain the school in it, I 
should wish to make some arrangement for the uso of it when 
you are not actually using it . 1 

Ideas are slow to filter through m Devonshire, 
and action is somewhat leisurel) , but in this case 

1 Meeting of Exeter DIoceexn Education Board Sept. 1870. 
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it was absolutely necessary that the pace should 
be quickened, as the Act provided that the build- 
ing giants of Government should only continue for 
one yeai more With his usual directness of action 
the Bishop went, with the figures supplied by the 
committee m Ins hand, and announced — “ This is a 
big mattei and we must move at once : I will give 
£500, what will you give?” An eye-witness has 
described the scene. The great men of the 
diocese hesitated for a moment ; they were not 
quite piepared for this man’s quick ways and large 
modes of action, and if this was the beginning 
what would follow? One or two letired into 
corners of the room to confer , they looked 
puzzled and whispered togethei, “What does it 
mean ” ? To Bishop Temple, who was personally 
too generous to be ever a neh man, the actual sum 
meant a good deal , and many years afterwards he 
said with a kind of 1 ueful playfulness, “ Oh yes, I 
know those Devonshire schools , they cost me 
£500 to start with, and I haven’t got over that 
yet.” But m Ins judgment the mattei was woith 
more than any financial sacirfice. He accepted 
the Boaid School system , and with his political 
antecedents, it might have been expected that he 
would have been content with it ; but he never 
divorced his liberalism from his religion, and with 
habitual foresight he saw that religious education 
would not be safe if the Board School system stood 
alone It was meant, as Mr. Forstei said, “to 
supplement and not to supersede ” , and even if the 
supplemental agency were one day to become the 
mam agency, the Voluntary Schools would still be 
needed to stimulate and sustain the religious 
element in the Board Schools , without the formei, 
m the latter religious mterest would die, religious 
instruction would be “ crowded out ” by the 
pressure of the secular work Voluntary Schools 
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were the security that in the training of the 
y oung religion would hold the supreme place. 

According!) , from the outset of his episcopate 
Bishop Temple stood fonvnrd as the champion of 
Voluntary Schools. In response to Ins strong lead 
interest uas stirred in the cause ns it had never 
been stirred before. Meetings u ere held through 
out the diocese, he enlisted support from all — 
laymen ns well ns clergymen cathedral dignitaries 
as well as parish priests, landowners and farmers, 
the dwellers alike in large towns and in small and 
scattered villages. A U were drawn by the impulse 
and contagion, but lus was the guiding and animat- 
ing spurt. The immediate response was a sum ex 
ceeding £5000 — sufficient, when supplemented by 
the Government Building Grants nnd by local sub 
scnptions, for the building cnlnigcment, or equip 
ment of many hundred schools. But the chief gain 
of the movement lay in its permanent effiect , it was 
at once the revelation of a latent determination on 
the port of the Church nnd also a perpetual inspira- 
tion to it The greatness of the result was a 
surprise even to Bishop Temple himself 

I liave no doubt (he said to bis Diocesan Board imme- 
diately after the passing of the Act in 1870) that the gTcat 
majority of borougiis all over England will prefer to mtc 
themselves, tend probably to rate themselves very speedily 
I think it is almost certain that it will bo impossible to 
maintain the voluntary prmaplo in the boroughs very long 
But besides the boroughs there are reasons for thinking that, 
even in many of the smaller towns and country parishes, the 
rate-supported system will take the place of the voluntary 1 

The fact that, when he left Exeter fifteen years 
later, the Voluntary Schools of the diocese were 
stronger and more numerous than when he came to 
it, and that the legacy of his spirit remained after 
he left Exeter, is due to the force of his first utter 

1 Xrrter nd rtfmovtji Ganttt, September 23, 1870 
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ances, and the dogged pertinacity with which, m 
and out of season, he followed them up. These 
told not only upon the clergy, but upon a mass of 
serious laymen of moderate views, and brought 
conviction to them, that m maintaining Church 
Schools they were not contending for a sectional 
cause, but were supportmg religion itself. Bishop 
Temple leavened a diocese and two counties with a 
great belief. And the work revealed his charactei ; 
it showed his sense of the proportion of things , it 
was made plain that here was a man not of views 
and schemes, but one whose heart was set on the 
great issues of life. To secure that the future of 
the country should be a Christian future would be 
the great aim of him whose faith had been doubted 
It has been held that m his later years Dr. 
Temple swerved from the boldness and robust liber- 
ality of his early educational policy. That there were 
changes no one will deny, but from the first he had 
claimed the right to modify his policy. And he did 
change in details. In the sangume hopefulness and 
the strong individuality of the first days of his 
Episcopate he had not perceived that a system which 
had worked well at Rugby, when controlled by him- 
self, could scarcely be made the basis of a religious 
settlement under the conditions of party govern- 
ment , he protested, indeed, against the party 
handling of the education question from the very 
first, but the system was too strong for him, and he 
has been heard to sigh in old age because some of 
the early visions could not practically be realised 
But he did not change in principle. If he seemed 
to change, it was because the position of the com- 
batants had been reversed ; it was Churchmen who 
now stood for freedom for parent and teacher, and 
Nonconformists who opposed it To the very last 
he held to the essentials of his early faith. Still, to 1 
the very last he was true to the purpose which he 
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liad set before his own Grammar School at fixeter — 
the school which had come down to him from his 
predecessor, Bishop Stapeldon — 

We are bound to aim high. We arc bound to think of 
the school, not only as the place where the understanding is to 
be cultivated, but as n place where the principles on which 
the life shall be hereafter regulated ore to be stamped upon 
the soul 1 

For half a century he was a prominent figure in 
educational work. And Ins Inst speech in the 
House of Lords recalls the man who, by the force 
and tone of his educational policy, had, more than 
thirty yenrs before, brought home to a doubting 
diocese the conviction that he had the moral claim 
to be their Bishop. 

1 Exeter Grammar School Annlreraary Sermon by the Hinton in 
Exeter Cathedral February 3, 1070. 
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DIOCESAN ORGANISATION 

The principle of self-government — Rural Deaneries — Lay Con- 
ferences — Archdeaconries — Central Diocesan unity — Forma- 
tion, constitution, and aims of the Diocesan Conference — 
Primary session of the Diocesan Conference — Formation of 
the General Committee of Religious Instruction 


The new Bishop did wisely in making his first 
approach to his diocese on the peisonal and more 
human side The diocese needed organisation. 
Shortly after Dr. Temple’s appointment as Bishop 
had been announced, one of the Devonshire clergy 
who knew the diocese well, had written : — 

Some of us who have known the ins and outs of things 
during the last twelve years, when “ every man has done what 
was right in his own eyes,” are half-amused as well as vexed 
at the opposition You may imagine the state we have 

been m when I tell you that I have not sent in any answers 
to the Episcopal Queries for twelve years A Cornish clergy- 
man laughed at me for doing so, when I first came into the 
diocese, and assured me that the Returns were used for waste 
paper I thought I would prove this foi myself as far as I 
could, and left off making them I received a Circular to 
remind me that I was a delinquent I went down 
prepared to meet the charge, but not a word was said 
to me . 1 

Dr. Temple was a great orgamser. But organisa- 
tion is a means and not an end , it regulates life, 

1 Letter from a Devonshire clergyman to Dr Temple, October 15, 
1869 
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but it does not create it, it is machinery nt the 
best, and if the machinery is to work well, some 
confidence in the maker of it is required These 
considerations were never absent from Bishop 
Temple s mind, and the visits preceded the orgamsa 
bon. 

Moreover, while Bishop Temple believed in 
organisation, the framer of nn ambibous scheme 
would often be met with the criticism, ‘Youve 
overdone your organisation it won t work.” As 
being in the nature of things indifferent, it was not 
an essenbal consideration with him whether the 
orgamsabon were old or new , if life w ere still in 
it he preferred the old and if life lrad fled, he 
unhesitabnglj adopted new , but it was essenbal 
that it should be adapted to its purpose, and that 
there should not be too much of it 

And he chose the orgamsabon which contained 
the principle of self-government , it was the guiding 
principle through all his liberalism in politics. He 
harps upon this string in his letters to his friends. 
Wnbng to Dr Benson in 1808 lie says — 

The turn of the Conservative* is good government. All 
form* and all legislature* ore machinery to secure that. That 
m their eye* ii the best Constitution which secure* the bc*t 
Government 

The aim of the Liberal* i* self-government AH form* 
and all legislature* are machinery to secure that That ia 
the best Constitution which most entirely moke* tho people 
govern themselves. 

It ia, in politics, the ancient quarrel between the Law and 
the Gospel. It is, mutatis mutandis, the battle between the 
Judaiser* and S. Paul 

The Conservatives repeat for ever all the Judnising argu 
merits. What advantage, then, hath the Englishman ? I)o 
you not make void the Law ? Will yon not go clean wrong 
that your liberty may hare its full swing, xx abound ? 

In vain do we urge that our great examples in past day* 
(like Abraham and David) were great in their development 
if not in their obedience to the Constitution In vain do we 
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insist that our “ trust m the people ” is the one only chance 
of making the people what they ought to be S Paul 
must have been very hard piessed when his dear Corinthians 
turned his “ All things aie lawful for me” into a reason why 
a man should take his father’s wife But he did not flinch 
for all that And if we find that the result of trusting the 
people is that the people go wiong, we shall trust the 
people, nevertheless, and maintain that it is right to do so 
Now I do not deny that the Conservatives have a part to 
play But I maintain that, as a rule, they enormously overdo 
it, even for their own purposes And we Liberals are barely 
able to secure that the nation shall retain its life and not be 
drilled out of all true life . If we get no better Parlia- 
ment than before, yet the gam is enoi mous of having brought 
so many more into the active living part of the nation, of 
havmg added so vastly to the national form of the Legis- 
lature 

Now, after you have lead this, as I know you have been 
studying the Epistle to the Romans, I expect to receive a 
recantation of all your Conservativism, and a promise to be 
a steady Liberal henceforward 

I am glad my godson is dreamy I was and am very 
dreamy — Yours affectionately, F Temple 

In the following year he writes again : — 

I differ from you to the very utmost length of my small 
intellectual tether about good government and self-govern- 
ment I think . that self-government is the true 
aim, 01 otherwise government is not woith attempting at all 

He uses the same argument m a lettei addressed 
to the Daily News about the same time, i e. the 
years in which Mr. Robert Lowe was making power- 
ful speeches m Parliament against the lowering of 
the franchise : — 

In politics (said Di Temple) the aim is not an Ipyov, but 
an evepytia — not a lesult, but an activity The supreme con- 
sideration is not what you do, but how you do it That 
State is the most healthy in which the life passes through the 
whole Body 

He desired to apply the pimciple of self - 
government to things ecclesiastical; as far as was 
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consistent with the consideration Hint life for the 
Church comes not from beneath but from above 
and according!) in organising the Diocese of 
Exeter it rejoiced him to find read) to Ins hand a 
system illustrating that principle. In order that 
Church life ma) be sufficiently diffused throughout 
the diocese he started with the rundeennal system 
as the unit in the diocesan organisation and in the 
Diocese of Exeter lie found tliat s) stem nlread) 
based on his fin ounte principle the elerg) elected 
their own rural deans, fins had been the method 
followed by Bishop Phillpotts v\ hen, as staled alms e, 1 
he had revived the Chapter Synods. He had found 
it already established os nn ancient use, and although 
it is said that lie wished to substitute for it Episcopal 
nomination, he yielded to the manifest unwilling 
ness of the elerg) to part with a cherished prii ilegc. 
The machinery nns used b) Bishop lemple for 
administrative rather than for doctrinal purposes. 
The application nns changed but the principle was 
welcomed nnd was adopted by Dr Temple not 
only at Exeter but subsequent!) in the Dioceses 
both of London and Canterbury The method lias 
much to commend it 1 here is no doubt that 
under tins system the best man is not always 
secured for the office. 1 here may be some local 
use directing that the senior incumbent is always to 
be taken personal preference may also sometimes 
have more weight than public interests. No sy stem, 
however, is free from the latter possibility nnd on 
the whole, so long ns the Bishop by r holding the 
appointment of the Archdeacons m his own hands, 
was secure tliat one set of diocesan officers would 
represent his mmd he thought it better, for the 
appointment of the rural deans, to look to the 
principle of self government, and to trust the clergy 
to choose then own representative. By r this means 

1 S*tpre, p. I7a 

VOL. I 2 A 
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he was always able to feel the pulse of each locality, 
and to know whether or not he should carry it with 
lum in any proposed line of action. Experience 
justified the policy. “ I have always held,” writes 
Pi ebendary Martin, RD, “ that it is oui election 
by the cleigy themselves which gives us the pecuhar 
position and influence which certainly, as a body, 
the Rural Deans in our diocese possess.” 

The first occasion for making use of the run- 
decanal system was found m the arrangements for 
Confirmations. “ Make me out a scheme for a 
Confirmation tour m North Devon,” said the 
Bishop to his chaplain within a few weeks of his 
coming into the diocese. The chaplain tried his 
hand, and, being a stiangei to Devonshne and the 
intricacies of its geography, soon failed. “ Well, 
write to Karslake” (one of the rural deans well 
known for his busmess capacity and local know- 
ledge) , “ he will do it ” The result was the receipt, 
m a few days, of a detailed and woikable plan 
which became a sort of model scheme for the 
diocese When once the Ruial Deans had got 
this episcopal horseman seated in the saddle theie 
was no shaking him off. Soon the Ruial Deans 
were entiusted, not only with the airangements for 
Confirmations, but with the details of a large share 
of the diocesan business , and, when a few years 
later the Bishop’s chaplain left him, they took his 
place in accompanying the Bishop on his official 
visits Giadually the duties of the Rural Dean 
weie multiplied, and through the decanal system, 
worked on the principle of self-government, the 
whole aiea of the diocese was peimeated with 
lenewed hfe 

But the fhst Confirmation tour m the diocese 
was sufficient to make it plain to the Bishop’s 
quick eye for topogiaphy that, m older that the 
system might become more serviceable, a readjust- 
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ment of boundaries was required. It was made 
under the authority of an Order m Council after 
the advice of the Archdeacons and the local clergy 
had been taken and in making it the Bishop, with 
his usual liking for combining civil and ecclesias- 
tical order, followed for the most part the divisions 
of the Unions. He grouped the parishes round 
the towns m which the meetings of the Guardians 
were held, holding that these would usually be the 
central towns of the district, and would, moreover 
be the places where the attendance of the laity 
would be most readily secured. 

Periodical sessions of the Chapters of the clergy 
were already held in the majority of the Deaneries , 
they now became general throughout the diocese, 
and Bishop Temple infused new life into them by 
giving a practical tum to the discussions, and by 
making the Rural Deanery a starting point for 
all forms of diocesan activity He utilised the 
■organisation for his own episcopal visits. His 
•visits in the diocese were not made at haphazard 
or sporadically 1 , he concentrated his attention on 
one Deanery at a time, arranging, as far as might 
be, that all the different fixtures should be grouped 
round the periodical Confirmations. By this 
means he effected a great saving of time, and 
accomplished a much greater amount of work than 
in such a scattered diocese would otherwise have 
been possible. The most important of all the 
collective fixtures for the Deanery was his visit to 
the Chapter On such occasions he took subjects 
bearing on clerical or parochial life. Sometimes 
they were devotional or pastoral, and sometimes 
legal and administrative. Sometimes he dealt with 
the lives of the clergy themselves, and sometimes 

1 I Intend to alter my present arr&nf^nnent* and to vkh every 
Deanery In tlie diocese once every year Gfcnje qf BUkop Tempi* 
187A p 40. 
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with the social and moial habits of the community , 
sometimes, agam, the discussion turned upon matters 
of general Church intei est. In each case, after an 
earnest and luminous exposition of his own views, 
he asked the opinions of each of the clergy in turn. 
This last process was sometimes formidable , but 
it had a marvellous effect m storing, reviving, 
and spreading hfe, both collective and individual. 
Many of the cleigy look back on the stimulus 
given by the Bishop’s presence and words at these 
meetings as the strongest of all impressions which he 
made upon them To this day many of them keep, 
amongst their most treasured records, the notes 
which they jotted down of his utterances, so 
pregnant were they with strong common sense, so 
incisive, so fervent ; they weie so great a revela- 
tion of the soundness and the wide range of his 
knowledge on all questions — by no means excepting 
legal, on which matters he appeared to have as 
much knowledge as the lawyers themselves and 
to surpass them m breadth of view. Whatever 
subject he approached he penetrated to the veiy 
kernel , and as long as the hearer retained what the 
Bishop said, he felt that he had got the one thing 
which he most wanted to lem ember. 

But church hfe and self-government were, m the 
Bishop’s mind, maimed and feeble without the co- 
opeiation of the laity. In his early days he had 
been jealous of the revival of Convocation, fearing 
clerical monopoly 1 Experience taught him to 
modify this view. But Convocation never repre- 
sented to him the full idea. Thirty-three years 
afterwards, m 1885, when he was Bishop of London, 
he writes to Canon Lawson . — 

Reforms we ought to make quam citissxme I want to 
abolish the sale of livings, and to form a Church Legislature 


1 Infra, p 656 
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with n large infu inn of Invmm in Mime .Italic or other 
There two things are pro* tng the formrr liemuM: the 
common people cry out for it the Inltrr nsan instrument for 
future reforms. 

He was nlirnss a Insmnn s bishop nntl he nlwms 
belies cd Hint lnj co opemtion, to lie n full force, 
must take root in the locality as well as shape in 
central assemblies. 1 rom the commencement of 
the Episcopate lie had called the laits together into 
conferences supplemental to the clerical Chapters, 
and Mr (afterwards l’rcbcndan ) Dumblcton one 
of the most earnest of the diocesan ckrgs found 
a read) supporter in hts Hishop when he mosed, in 
the Diocesan Conference of 1874 for a more formal 
institution of la) and clerical Conferences in the 
Hural Deaneries. At these the churchwardens 
and rcprcscntatiscs chosen b) the communicants 
in each parish met the members of the clerical 
Chapters. The Hishop attended when he came 
Into the Hural Deaneries, and discussed such 
subjects afTccting the social and moml life of the 
community as were of interest to the clergy and 
laity alike. The account of the Hishop s action 
and influence m the Deaneries may be fittingly 
closed by the insertion of letters from two of the 
Hural Deans who best knew their Hishop, nnd 
the value of whose long nnd faithful sen ice lit 
recognised to the full. 


K«nxT*QTo* \ icaiaoc, Nam/ Detox 
J Jay it, I POL 

I was Itural Dean of Barnstaple the whole period of the 
late Archbishop* occupancy of the See of t-iotcr and 
jHHiibly I may be able to supply some little Interesting 
material. 

First let me mention how greatly nearness to lnm 
impressed mo with the deep spirituality of hU life, — Hint 
master thought continually appearing and fascinating In 
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his woid and conveisation I may instance a quiet day 
winch he spent with some of us m Holy Trinity Church, 
Barnstaple, when his instructions, or addresses, on S John 
xvn 19, “ For their sakes I sanctify myself,” were delivered- 
while burning tears were coursing down his face, and his 
whole attitude seemed transformed 

But it was not only the spmtual and senous side of his 
hfe which impressed us all so deeply, he was always 
genial and happy among us when theie were no daik spots 
to pain and distuib his spirit To mention a circumstance 
in illustration of this Aftei the dinner at one of his 
visitations he pioposed the health of the Buial Deans,, 
thankmg them foi their valuable sei vices and speaking m 
affectionate terms of them all, “but,” he said, “for then 
woik I pay them well — (sensation) — for I give them m 
return — my smiles ” (Great laughtei, in which his Lordship 
joined ) 

As a Ruial Dean I felt the force of this remark, for I have 
had both his smiles and his frowns He was delightful to look 
upon when surroundings weie favourable, but it was quite 
a different thing when those sunoundings were slovenly and 
confused 

Having attended the Archbishop at many Confirmations 
up and down the Deanerv of Barnstaple, I could not help 
being struck by the power which he possessed of assessing 
numbers without counting them 1 — for an instance of this. 
I attended the Bishop at a Confirmation at Ilfracombe m 
the days of Mi Chanter, the late Vicai It was always 
my custom — to help my memory — to ]ot down the numb ei 
of candidates as they came up or as they retned On one 
occasion, when called upon in the vestry after the Confirma- 
tion for my numbers, the Bishop exclaimed, m no soft voice, 
“ Wbong,” for he had one candidate m his mind more than 
mine on paper The oidei then came, “ Look at the tickets,” 
the examination of which proved that the Bishop who had 
not counted was right, and the Rural Dean who had both 
counted and noted was wrong 

In closing these few remarks may I say that oui dear 
Bishop, though sepaiated by circumstances fiom his first 
diocese, never forgot it , and repeated interviews with him 
with which I was favoured, both at Fulham and Lambeth, 
gave him opportunities of ascertaining, thiough question and 
answer, how matters fared m his old diocese I cherish his 


1 See also Appendix to “Earlier Years” Memoir, p 61 
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memory with deep affection, nnd ulintl ever be grateful for 
intercourse with no great and good a man 

I r l’innT 

(Formerly Horn! Dean of Barnstaple) 
(from Ilowc), VarrAJJ, IMI 

There were number* of pan lies in North Dc'on wIktl n 
bishop hnd never been wen within the memon of man 
Take, for instance the district m which I was then living — 
(Chnllncombc). Bishop Phillpotts no doubt owing to hi* 
age and infirmities, limited ns far as j>o«siblc his visits to 
places whlcli could l>c ca*il\ reached so tliat for yenr* nil 
candidates from tliat large district round I ynton had to Ik? 
brought, some of them as much as n dozen or fifteen miles 
by road, to the centre where the Confirmation was held 
I perfectly well remember the sensation caused at Clinllaromlx 
by the arrival of the Bishop there. I remember tliat he 
was himself amused when from the top of KijhcoiiiIk* I 
pointed out Clinllaconibc Churdt, the centre where the 
Confirmation was to be held The moor as jon remember 
stretches nwa) for miles, nnd there Is liardl} a house to bo 
seen, nnd I remember the humorous way in which lie turned 
to me and asked, “Noll Martin, wliat is this the centre 
of?” I think next dn> we must liavc Imd some tlnrt\ or 
fort} candidates altogether but I liavc ne'er forgotten tliat 
•erocc or the way in which he spoke to the young people of 
the lore of God while the tears coursed (town ins cheeks. 
He ne'er liked ha'ing 'crj large numbers at his Confirma 
tiuns if tli ere were over seven t} he preferred I taring two 
Confirmations. 

I may also mention an instance which shows his wonderful 
power, even in the greatest pressure of work of giving lus 
whole attention to any question tlint "as brought before 
him. It was two days after ho wns offered the Bishopric of 
London He wrote and asked me to come and see him 
We had trouble going on in ono of the parishes in mj 
Hcaner) I was shown up into Ins stud} nnd without 
looking up from his writing or greeting nie in any wnj, he 
said, “Sit down,” So I took an nnn-clinir bv the fire and 
made myself comfortable. Presently ho put down his pen 
saying ‘‘That is the 105th (letter) sinco yesterdnj morning” 
And then bo turned round and we talked I should think 
for nearly an liour as if he had notlung whatever else to 
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do 01 think of but the subject on which he wanted to 
talk to me 

One other thing occurs to me which perhaps is worth 
mentioning I mean the way m which Bishop Temple made 
a great point of every parish having, every year, four 
collections which he suggested should be taken at the 
Ember seasons — Home Missions, Foieign Missions, Religious 
Education, and Hospitals There weie, I believe, numbers 
of parishes which never had any collection for any object 
outside their own parish, except the annual collection for 
hospitals I daresay you lemember that he made a great 
point of these collections, and I believe the plan was very 
largely adopted, even m the small country parishes 

Richard Martin 
(Rural Dean of Shirwell) 

The last sentence in this letter illustrates the 
practical wisdom by which the Bishop limited his 
application of large principles to what he knew was 
the furthest length to which, at the time, they could 
be taken He thus alludes to the plan in a pastoral 
letter to the clergy and laity of the diocese m 
1878 : — 

The interest of oui people in Christian work outside 
their own parishes is but scanty But is not this partly 
due to ignorance of what that work is ? And is not that 
ignorance due to the fact that we take no legular oppor- 
tunities to set the work before them ? ''Would not this 
ignoiance be much enlightened, if, at one of the four Ember 
seasons, the cleigy made it a rule to give a lull account of 
what the Church is domg for the conversion of the heathen , 
if, at another, the work of the Church m this country were 
fully described, such work, for instance, as is done by the 
Additional Curates’ Society, or the Pastoral' Aid Society , if, 
at another, the educational work of the diocese, if, at 
another, the condition and the needs of our Hospitals and 
Infirmaries If oui obsei vance of these seasons consisted 
merely m putting befoie oui people clear annual accounts of 
such woik as I have indicated, I believe that the gam w;ould be 
very great , for these are things that it is good for Christians 
to know. 

One of the great hindrances to the reception in 
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a remote diocese of the full Church idea is local 
narrowness. Bishop Temple, with all Ins love for 
Devon, was well aware of its failings in this respect. 
A wider outlook was necessary than that supplied 
by the limited area of the Rural Deanery The 
intermediate section between the Deanery and 
the Diocese, as a whole, was naturally found m 
the Archdeaconry The area of the Archdeaconry 
was sufficiently extended to enlarge scope of 
thought and action, while not so wide as to 
endanger the loss of individual service. The 
Archdeaconries were regarded by Bishop Temple 
as organic subdivisions of the diocese, ana he gave 
them a recognised share of self government Thus, 
in organising both his educational and his temper 
ance work, he oigamsed it by Archdeaconries, being 
careful, at the same time, to avoid disintegration 
of the diocese, by keeping a strong central 
oigamsation at Exeter as supreme under himselfl 
In a diocese the size of Exeter this half way 
house between the centre and the boundaries was 
especially serviceable. The division of the Arch 
deaconnes corresponded with recognised distmc 
tions, both of geography and character Moreover 
it pleased Bishop Temple to make use of an ancient 
office, and he always availed himself of it, both at 
Exeter and elsewhere. The experience of the 
elderly men who held the post of Archdeacon on 
his entrance upon the western diocese was specially 
useful to him. Archdeacon Freeman and Bishop 
Temple stood, m many respects, at opposite poles 
of thought and character hut the Bishop greatly 
respected both his learning and his spirituality and 
enjoyed his quiet humour The memory of an 
evening which they spent beneath the roof of a 
country parsonage brings back a rich flow of 
anecdote. When I first came to Thorverton the 
farmers had a very poor opinion of me because I 
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knew so little of farming ‘ Parson isn’t a bad sort 
of a man, but he is a very hignorant man.’ When 
I thought about reseating the church an old 
countryman objected, because the lugh pews ‘be 
so lew to my pate * ” The Bishop and Archdeacon 
worked togethei as fi lends, and when, a few yeais 
aftei wards, the latter lost his life through an 
accident m London, Ins son recalls how “ when his 
body was laid to lest m Thoiverton churchyard, 
it was Dr. Temple who, bareheaded thiough the 
snow, led the great ciowd back to the church, and 
whose strong voice, m thanking God for all who 
had ‘departed this hfe m His faith and feai,’ bioke 
with a great sob, which I think those who heard 
can hardly have forgotten ” Of the other Arch- 
deacons, Woollcombe found much fellowship with 
his Bishop m exegetical study of the New Testa- 
ment, and Downall offered him constant hospitality 
m his beautiful Vicarage at Okehampton, and 
diove him often across Dartmoor. On one 
occasion the Aichdeacon shpt into the Leat, and 
the churchwardens, who were met to receive the 
Bishop and his Archdeacon at the neighbouring 
village, spread abioad the tale that the two digni- 
taries had fallen out by the way, and that the 
Bishop, being the stronger man, had pushed the 
other mto the water The Archdeacon was a 
county magistiate, and illustrated the backward- 
ness of the district m education by telling that on 
going his official rounds as Archdeacon he lemon- 
strated with the Highway Board because theie 
were no signboards, and he had lost lus way hi 
consequence Nothing was done until the Aich- 
deacon was to come that way again, when the 
authorities set a man to work. But the Aich- 
deacon went more astray than ever When the 
dehnquent was charged with neglect, he pleaded 
that he had put up the signposts all light, but, as 
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he couldn t read, he had planted them m the wrong 
places. When shortly afterwards the Southern 
Archdeaconry became vacant, experience had been 
gamed and the Bishop felt himself at liberty to fill 
the vacancy by the appointment of a younger man 1 
of whose strenuous activity and loyal services he 
made full proof, first at Exeter, and afterwards in 
London. 

Yet fuller expression of diocesan life os a 
whole, and of the principle of self government, was 
required, and for this new machinery had to be 
created. But no man more fully understood the 
mistake of being in a hurry Diocesan Conferences 
were beginning to be * m the air ” but the Bishop 
did not intend to take them because they were in 
the air His first step was to take counsel with the 
Archdeacons and Rural Deans. He then issued a 
Pastoral to his diocese on the subject, and set to 
work at the forming of the constitution. It was 
based upon lines congenial to him. Intended 
to be the organised expression of the principle of 
self government in the diocese, the mam feature 
of the Conference was naturally its representa- 
tive character The ex officio element was, how- 
ever not wanting and, in accordance with Dr 
Temples constant recognition of the umon between 
Church and State, the lay hierarchy was worked in 
as well as the clerical, the chief county officers and 
members of Parliament resident m the diocese 
being included as members, if otherwise qualified. 
The laity considerably preponderated in the total 
number of members. The mam features of the 
Bishop’s habitual policy were thus writ large upon 
the Diocesan Conference, as upon his educational 
schemes and to this day, although he ceased to 
hold jurisdiction in Cornwall nearly thirty years ago 
and a new rdjgunc of more definite ecclesiastical 
1 The Rot Alfred Earle London" Memoir voL 1L p. 27 
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type has supervened, the prominent position given 
to the county authorities m the Tiuro Confeience 
is the survival of an arrangement which obtained 
when the diocese was as yet undivided and the 
Conference was held under the auspices and accoid- 
mg to the plan of Bishop Temple. A conespond- 
mg recognition of existing mstitutions was also 
seen m making the churchwardens of the diocese 
the electorate of the lay repiesentatives Equal 
regard was shown to the spiritual character of the 
assembly ; every member was required to be a 
communicant. 

Subsequent alteiations have been made, but 
respect has been paid to the characteristics which 
Bishop Temple stamped upon the Conference from 
the first: — (1) the recognition of the principle of 
self-government , (2) the union between Church 
and State ; (3) the supremacy of the spiritual aim. 

His early upbringing amongst simple country 
people always gave Dr. Temple a natural sympathy 
with parochial life, and an instinctive appieciation 
of the kind of pioposal which would commend 
itself to the ordinary panshionei , his advice might 
be unconventional, and plans, new , but they were 
nevei pedantic. 

It was not so much the idea of the Diocesan 
Conference that was new, but the use to which he 
put it. With an instinctive dislike to talking for 
talkmg’s sake, he knew also that, aftei the first 
novelty had worn off, the laity would not continue 
to come unless it weie evident that the result of 
discussion was practical effort. One field for 
increased activity was already open. The need of 
extending interest m education had been brought 
closely home by the late Diocesan Inquiry, and, m 
itself, afforded sufficient occasion for calling the 
Diocesan Conference together The lesult of the 
Inquiry had made it plain that the diocese, as a 
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whole, had not jet full) grappled with the subject 
Existing agencies lmd enlisted the warm support 
of the few but the) had not drawn in the man) 

It appeared to the Bishop that in setting the 
Diocesan Conference to work on education, he was 
doing the best possible thing both for the one and 
the other He therefore suggested a new Diocesan 
organisation. He proposed that n committee of 
laymen and clerg) should be appointed b) the four 1 
Archidiaconnl sections of the Conference, to act in 
conjunction with the Cathedral Chapter and the 
Archdeacons, for the purpose of gaining financial 
support, and extending educational interest through 
out the diocese. It wos to be a permanent com 
mittee, and a as to be called the ‘ General Com 
mittee of Religious Instruction " Sub committees 
were to be connected with it in each Archdeaconry 
and it was agreed to apply the moneys collected 
by it to three main objects — 

(1) The maintenance of the two diocesan 
Training Colleges, at Exeter nnd Truro 

(2) The provision of a s)stcm of paid diocesan 
inspection, rendered necessar) by the withdrawal of 
religious instruction from the cognisance of the 
Government Inspector 

(8) The furtherance locally by managers, of 
religious instruction in the schools of the district. 

The inaugural session of the Diocesan Con 
ference was held m the Chapter House on May 28 
and 29 1872. The occasion was notable. Two 
years and a lialf before, the new Bishop had liardl) 
gamed Ins footing in the diocese, and suspicion 
was all around. He lind spent the interval in 
coming face to face with Ins people, and m that 
kind of hard work which when combined with 
capacity nnd honesty of purpose, gradually wins 

i Corn will bod not u jot (187S) boon formed into a erparote 
dloc*«e. 
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confidence And now he stood surrounded by the 
chief men of the diocese and county, some of 
whom had been drawn from estrangement to friend- 
ship, and all mto a fellowship of woik, to expound 
Ins cherished principle of self-government, and to 
illustrate it m that subject, national education, of 
which he was an acknowledged master, and for the 
ultimate success of which he had always looked to 
its ability to enlist the co-opeiation of the people at 
laige His conduct of the Conference was an apt 
example of the combination of stiength and good 
temper which marked his chanmanship, and of 
quick appieciation of essential points, togethei 
with willingness to make concessions in detail, if 
these were seemed The keynote was given by 
the Bishop’s opening speech : — 

He would tell them what seemed to him distinctly to be 
matters that ought to be excluded fiom such a Conference as 
this He did not think a Confeience of this kind was 

well adapted to discuss matters of doctrine which ought 
rather to be discussed on papei, and ought to be examined 
with the slow dehbeiation which a man gave to what he 
v tote lather than to v hat he said He thought that the only 
lesult of attempting to mtioduce doctnnnl questions here 
w ould be to cause a very gi eat deal of wai m feeling, without 
that substantial good which alone would justify them in 
causing that feeling to anse Again, he thought it of the 
utmost impoitance that tins Conference should not in any 
way discuss eitliei the faults of those who belonged to this 
Confeience, 01 of those who did not He did not think it 
would be light that the laity should come there to complain 
of the clergy, 01 the cleigy of the laity They could 

not cnfoice anything they decided on All that they could 
do must be done by agreement, and in no other w r ay , and 
he thought, theiefoie, it would be wise from the iciy 
beginning to dctcimine that all such questions should be 
alwa\s excluded 

Then what was it that they had met to do ? The 
fir>t subjet t, and the one which, he confessed, pi cssed most 
upon him, wits the religious instruction in elementary schools 
1 hat Ncemed to him just at present the most impoitant 
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matter then could handle, when the State had rather sud 
deni) withdrawn ail the support it luul given to religious 
instruction. To use an Americanism, which wns very com 
mon in their schools, he was very much afraid indeed that 
unless the Church took the matter up, religious mstruc 
tion would be “crowded out" — that without an) distinct 
purpose on the part of those who luul to do with the 
schools, the religious instruction would, little b\ little, get 
less and less of that attention wluch wns absolute!) nccessor) 
to make it successful, ami that they would find, ten )ears 
hence, tliat, although then, was still perhaps the legal power 
of giving that instruction in schools ft hod pmcticallv 
disappeared. He thought they ought to handle the matter 
At once. They would observe tliat it was not merely that 
the Government hail withdrawn the assistance and cn 
courngement which luul hitherto been given, but that, side 
b) *iao with that witlidrawal there wns a great increase of 
assistance, and a still greater increase of encouragement, to 
all other instruction. All other instruction now was to be 
imulo universal over all the country, and the mere fact of 
making it universal at once gave it a \ cry much greater 
importance than before. 

Now, Urn being so very important a subject for them to 
deal with, he had proposed that the) should create a certain 
machinery for the purpose. There was a machinery nlrcnd\ 
existing that of the lhoccsnn Board which hod done a great 
deal of most admirable work. The management of the 
.Training College, which had been in its hands, had in his 
opinion been always exceedingly good The management of 
tnc Diocesan Inspection, which had also been in tho hands of 
the Diocesan Board, hod been also, he thought, ns good as it 
was possible to make it under the conditions under which 
that inspection went on. But tho Diocesan Board did not 
teem to him by itself to be sufficient for the work. The 
diocese as a whole should have the means of expressing its 
opinion for this reason he wanted, if possible, to create a 
representative ranchmen’ to work side by side with the 
Diocesan Board. In the erection of that rcprcscntathc 
machinery, he proposed in a great degree to follow in the 
track the Diocesan Board hod originally marked out. Those 
who knew anything of the commencement of that Board 
were aware that in the beginning there were district Boards 
as well as a central Board — that there was a local as well ns 
a diocesan organisation. Following that hint ho wanted to 
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create a local as well as a diocesan organisation — the 
difference being that he wanted it to represent the diocese, 
and not merely a body of subscribers Now it was obvious 
enough that there was some little risk m a proposal of that 
sort that the organisation created to represent the diocese 
might not work in perfect harmony with the Diocesan 
Board He did not aeny the danger, but at the same time 
he must say that he did not think it so great as to be a 
serious obstacle to the working of such machinery as he 
proposed He would describe to them what he imagined 
this machineiy he proposed would do The machinery would 
consist of a general committee of religious instruction — ivith 
sub-committees, one for each archdeaconry — which would do 
its very best to raise the necessary funds For that purpose 
he thought it would have very considerable advantages 
All those who had anything to do with it would feel that it 
was a co mm ittee which was practically of their own appoint- 
ing, that it was ultimately responsible to them, and which 
would have to give an account to them of all it was doing 
And he thought people would go along much more heartily 
with a body of that kind than with any other Then 
further, he supposed this general committee would decide 
first upon these questions — what proportions of the funds 
raised ought to be given to local objects, and what to 
diocesan Local objects would be administered by the 
Archidiaconal sub - committee, and matters which con- 
cerned the diocese at large the geneial Committee would 
request the Diocesan Board to deal with The com- 
mittee he proposed, not meeting very often, would say to 
the committee of management of the Diocesan Board — 
those were the general objects which they, as representing 
the diocese, wished to be aimed at, and the general 
principles they wished to be pursued, and they would 
hand over the money to them with the request that they 
should manage it on their behalf It must be remembered 
that while it was very important to have a general committee 
to lepresent the diocese and to carry the sympathies of 
the diocese with it, it was also quite certain that this 
administrative work could not be thoroughly well done 
unless it was by a body that was practically on the spot 
They could not very well have a body that was gathered 
together from a very large surface to be the immediate 
executive Of course all this presumed that the committee 
of the Diocesan Board were willing to accept that position. 
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He had given them his reasons why he wanted them to 
create t his machinery he believed that it would cany the 
diocese along with it much more than any other 

He would give one further reason why he wished ver\ 
much indeed that such machinery should bo set up He 
could not help feeling, m dealing with this matter, that it 
was impossible for the Bishop to forget all through that he 
was the Bishop of the diocese, and that he had a 
responsibility as Bishop which only veiy strong reasons 
indeed wonld justify him m shifting on others. Now, if 
it came to a difference of opinion between himself as Bishop 
and a Board like the Diocesan Board, he should certaudj 
feel that he ought to be very slow in giving way He 
should feel that it was a voluntary association, having no 
diAtmct position, and therefore he ought to be quite sure 
what ho was doing before he consented to work with them, 
when at any conjuncture he felt that they were making a 
very serious mistake. But the matter would be very different 
indeed if he felt that his opinion was confronted by the 
opinion of the whole diocese, or that of a Board which 
really represented the whole diocese. In many coses, then, 
he should feel, even if he retained his opinion, quite justified 
m saying that if he could not carry the diocese with 1dm it 
would be absurd for him to stand quite alone — it would be 
like a general walking straight into the enemy’s ranks 
without Ini army A bishop without his diocese was 
nobody, and he might as well be anywhere else. 1 

The mam point at issue in the discussion which 
followed was the relation in which the new Com 
mittee of Religious Instruction would stand to the 
existing Diocesan Board The approved resolu 
tions show the results at which the Conference 
eventually arrived — 

1 That it is our bo unden duty os Churchmen to offer 
systematic encouragement and aid to Religious Instruction 
in Elementary Schools and Sunday Schools. 

2. That a Committee be appointed to co-opcratc with 
the Diocesan Board for this purpose, to be called the General 
Committee of Religious Instruction, and tliat it consist of 
the Dean, the Archdeacons, the Canons Residentiary, and 
thirty five elected members, of whom eight Laymen and six 
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Exeter and Ffynaulk Gazette May 1872. 
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Clergymen shall be elected by the representatives of the 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall, and foui Laymen and three 
Clergymen by the Representatives of each of the Arch- 
deaconries of Devonshire. 

3 That the members so elected by each Aichdeacomy 
with then Aichdeacon be a Sub-Committee for then own 
Archdeacomy, and the Sub-Committee foi Cornwall have 
powei to divide themselves into tv o Sub-Committees, one for 
East and one for West Cornwall, each under the Aichdeacon. 

4 That each Ar chidiaconal Sub-Committee be charged to 
undertake the laising of funds in its own Archdeacomy, and 
be empowered to admimstei a certain proportion of the funds 
so raised undei certain lules, the proportion and the mles 
to be determined by the Geneial Committee 

5 That the Geneial Committee make it their aim, first, 
to support the Training Schools at Exetei and Tiuro in full 
efficiency, secondly, to pi ovide foi the payment of Inspectois 
to report on the Religious Instruction m all Schools to 
which the Managers aie willing to admit them , thndly, to 
provide for making giants to Manageis on the leport of 
these Inspectors , 1 and the General Committee shall have 
power to hand over to the Diocesan Boaid such sums as 
they shall think fit for these purposes 

6 That the General Committee meet at least once a year 
at Plymouth, Exeter, Truro, and Barnstaple successively 

7 That the General Committee report annually befoie 
Easter to the Bishop, and that the Report be published 
forthwith, and consideied at the next following meeting of 
the Conference 

It may be well here to quote two letters from the 
Bishop to Prebendary Sanders, his right-hand man 
in the diocese on all educational matters They 
emphasise, m the Bishop’s own trenchant way, the 
principles which lay behind the foregomg resolu- 
tions and his whole couise of action m the diocesan 
settlement : — 

May 4, 1872 

My dear Me, Sanders — I send you the proposed resolu- 
tions under the first head I should like to have them back 
with your remarks by Monday evening next You obseive 

1 The Fund raised with this threefold object was entitled the 
Diocesan Religious Instruction Fund 
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that hitherto the one English principle has been to make 
subscriber* supreme over the administration of the money 
subscribed. 

Will you let me point out to you that the other principle 
is the principle of the Church ? 

The Church’s modo la to collect money at an offertory 
The money so collected is administered by the clergyman 
and churchwardens who need not have contributed a penny 

Following that analogy I propose a Committee which is 
to stand to the diocese as the clergyman and church- 
wardens stand to the panah- 

I think yon will see that my plan is thoroughly true to 
Church principles. 

Maj 1 1872 . 

Thank you for your criticism. I shall make some 
modification a 

Bnt I hold fast to my general principles. I want to 
make the encouragement and aid of Religions Instruction 
(as far as I can so make) a diocesan work and not a work 
taken np by individuals who combine. I do not want thr 
money to come first and the principles after I want the 
diocese to settle the principle* and then let the money 
follow 

If ever there is a collision between the Diocesan Board 
and the Diocesan Conference, I shall hold by the Conference. 
The Board has always the possibility (it is inherent in all 
Voluntary Boards) of being a party organ. The Conference, 
with its present constitution, can hardly have that character, 
unless, and in so far as, the diocese has that character 

The true position of the Board is to be the agent of the 
Conference in administering certain money under rules to be 
made by the Conference and if it will not accept that 
position I do not see any other for it. — Yours affectionately, 

F Exon 

It had been originally intended to discuss 
matters connected with other branches of the work 
of the Church in the diocese, but so much interest 
was excited by the discussion on Education that 
time failed for this purpose. The same result 
sometimes followed at succeeding sessions. The 
Diocesan Conference was held annually during the 
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Episcopate of Bishop Temple, and subsequent 
sessions followed the pattern of the inaugural meet- 
ing. The General Committee of Religious Instruc- 
tion has been enlarged m conformity with the 
representative principle from winch it started, and 
now, under the title of the Diocesan Council of 
Religious Education, exercises through its special 
Committees and Associations a geneial superin- 
tendence over all branches of Diocesan Education 
These include Secondary and Sunday, as well as 
Elementary Schools, and the Higher Education of 
Adults. True to the principle which lay behind 
the original project, the Conference has been con- 
nected with the gi eater part of the executive 
agencies of the diocese, and is the source from 
which, under the bishop, all such organisation 
flows , it is the spring and centre of collective work 
Two of its earliest products were a system of 
Diocesan Sunday School Examinations, and the 
Diocesan Branch of the Church of England 
Temperance Society. The former of these was 
the practical outcome of a lesolution moved by 
Mr. Bramley, m the second year of the Confeience. 
The Bishop thought that the first step should be 
the institution of examinations, and he annually 
set the papers and looked over the answers himself 
There are still Sunday School teacheis of the 
diocese who can show his comments on the manu- 
scripts which, aftei the papers had been looked 
over, he always made a pomt of letummg. The 
work continued after Di. Temple left Exeter 
The Committee has been developed into an 
Association, and has elaborated plans for which, m 
the Bishop’s judgment, the diocese was not then 
npe ; but no more suitable foundation for Sunday 
School service could have been laid than that 
supplied by the example of Bishop Temple Few 
other men would aftei this fashion have instilled 
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the true impulse and spirit The same deliberate 
ness characterised the Bishop in the matter of 
temperance . 1 

It may be that though Bishop Temple believed 
in the principle of self-government he was sometimes 
unconscious of the extent to which others leant upon 
lus strong guidance, and that thus self-government 
had not always the free course which he desired to 
give it It may be also that, strongly impressed as 
he was with the sense that the greater part of the 
best work must be drudgery, he did not always 
appreciate that this was hard doctrine for the mass 
of men and that there are man) , both amongst the 
clergy and the laity who while professing admira- 
tion for the practical only, nevertheless 1 shy at ” 
discussions which are too practical and prefer 
burning questions ” to the details of diocesan 
administration. Such men sometimes voted 
Diocesan Conferences, under Bishop Temple s 
regime, a weariness of the flesh. But on the 
whole rt is undoubtedly true that in the constitu 
tion of his Conference Dr Temple cut one of those 
broad and deep lines which marked all his work 
and made it permanent He found a place for his 
favourite doctrine of self government in the 
economy of the Church he adapted the principle 
of synodical action to the requirements of modem 
days , he infused a new vitality into old forms. 
In fostering and sustaining life in all departments 
of diocesan work the Conference acquired a special 
character of its own. It has kept the impress 
which the founder stamped upon it. Presiding 
over it, m the absence of the bishop of the diocese 
twenty years later Bishop Barry was struck with 
its special features, as giving a freshness and a 
reality which reminded Turn of experiences m a 
younger community than the Churcn of England. 

1 I^fra p. -182- 
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In earlier years Di. Temple had written, “ Nowa- 
days Institutions are no longer Habits, as they once 
were, but Ideas ” 1 He was true to his own belief. 
His organisation was not maehineiy only, but an 
expression of life , as such it aided the growth and 
progress of the diocese , and thus it has continu- 
ance and is fruitful, and will be the parent of new 
enterprises when it has done its work and the time 
for change has come. 

1 Letter to the Rev R Lawson, Apnl 27, 1848 
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TJIF nm\ \I OF Tllh CORNISH SET 

Enrly hiitory of the Church In Cornwall — Lnitctl Diocese — 
First effort* to revive the Cornith Blilraprlr — Advent of 
Bishop Temple — Ills work and residence in Cornwall— 
DUcussion In the Exeter Diocesan Conference — Diocesan 
Committee and Ijidy Itolle » gift — Bill for the revival of 
the Cornish Sec — Appointment of Dr Benson — Ills Con 
aecrntlon and Enthronement — Dr Temple a tore well to 
Cornwall. 

Tin' greatness of Frederick Temples life vwis tlic 
life itself but man) will think that Ins greatest 
piece of w ork was the revival of the Cornish 
Bishopric. It was all the greater because the 
severance from Cornwall which it demanded was nn 
act of self sacrifice. Bishop Temple was a Cornish 
man, and the Cornish instinct within him had been 
powerfully appealed to during his Cornish tours. 
The hearty reception and the quick response to his 
earnest words had wormed his Cornish blood It 
cost him much to part with Cornwall The thing 
had to be done because duty demanded it, hut the 
wrench was severe. 

Cornwall and Devon lind been placed under one 
Episcopate before Leofrics time. Cornish life 
emerges slowly from the region of picturesque 
legend , but if traditions themselves cannot be 
relied on, there is, no doubt, a substratum of actual 
fact beneath Christianity was probably at home 
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in Cornwall m the fourth century. 1 The Cornish 
were Celts, and most of the Christianity was Celtic 
m its form and usage, and had close links with 
Ireland, Wales, and Brittany. Fiom Cornwall and 
the adjoining counties, the last-named province 
received British Christians fleeing from the Saxon 
invaders, and fiom this circumstance acquired its 
piesent title in substitution for its old name of 
Armoiica The south-west of England, under the 
title of Damnoma, retained its own usages foi some 
time after the departuie of the Romans, and the 
Cornish were the last to part with civil and 
ecclesiastical independence It was not until the 
tenth centuiy that Alfred’s son, Edward the Eldei, 
when founding a Bishopnc of Devonshire with its 
centre at Crediton, annexed to it three towns m 
Cornwall Pieviously, Cornwall had enjoyed 
bishops of its own, who placed then sees apparently 
sometimes at Bodmin, and sometimes at S. 
German’s and other places. Alfred’s grandson, 
Athelstan, finished what Ins son had left incomplete ; 
he reduced Cornwall to subjection, and the Cornish 
were finally mcorpoiated with the English, both 
civilly and ecclesiastically. 2 In the reign of Edwaid 
the Confessor, as is well known, the seat of the 
bishop was transferred from Crediton to Exeter, 
and foi more than 800 yeais (1050-1876) the 
Diocese of Exeter embraced both Devon and 
Cornwall 

But pei haps, under the conditions of a united 
See, the union of hearts was never complete. 
Differences m race, language, geogiaphy, and 
occupation, constituted a complex and sufficiently 
stout barrier 

No doubt (says Piofessoi Freeman) from the Axe to 
the lamar, and still more from the Parret to the Tamar, 

1 Memorandum contributed by Professor Stubbs to tbe Truro 
Diocesau Kalendar, 1895 J Jbid 
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the people nrc still very largely of WeMi descent, though 
the> have spoken English for nwm age* In ( omwnll 
itself the old Welsh tongue went on lieing spoken for 

man} hundred year* nmi yet mnm Englishmen must 

have settled there, for hi the day* of Edward the Confessor 
the prentor part of the land of Cornwall wm» held hv 
men Iwanng Fnglwh names. 1 

It has been ahead) noticed that m the fourteenth 
centur) Bishop Grandisson spoke of Cornu all as a 
semi foreign land, and its language as semi barlwric. - 
When he preached to tlie Cornish it was nccessan 
for lum to sneak b\ an interpreter the parson of 
S lust m-Pcnwitli translating Ins uords 4 in 
linguam Comubicam ” 3 (yrandisson s Archdeacon 
of Cornwall finds, like his chief, a difficult) in the 
nlien tongue, and apparcntl) not ha\ ing his robust 
ness of constitution ph)sical or mental, and being 
a man well stricken in \enrs, succumbs to the 
difficulties and resigns Ins post 4 I hn\c ne\cr 
got on well with these Cornish folk " is his pathetic 
lament, ‘for the) nrc a tml> wonderful race, of a 
rebellious temper, unwilling to be taught or to 
submit to correction. A more influential man 
than m)sclf is needed to deni with them. I 
lrnve but few friends in these parts, and am too 
weak and oiling to stand up alone, against so man) 
rebels.” * Accordingly he exchanges with a friend 
m the home counties ulicrc he feels himself to be 
m his own land, 44 et lingua mea cst mngis noto.” * 
The same barrier of language was still seen in 
all its obstruct iveness m the Cornish rising of 
1549 against the Book of Common Pm\ er port 
of the grievance of the Cornish being that English 
was not their language. 6 

1 Freeman n Ofd Fngiltk Iflrtory (1878) p. 1C2. 

1 Supra, pp. 201 202 

1 Grandl*on ■ Ep- E Pt III p. xlir and Pt IL p- 820. 

* Ibid. Pb III p. lh 1 Ibid Pt 11 p. 950. 

• Memorandum contributed for tht* Memoir br Chancellor Edmond* 
1004 
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The barriei of the diffeient language was ulti- 
mately removed, but the geographical difficulty 
still lemamed. It has been seen how the wonderful 
eneigy and activity of such men as Bionescombe, 
Stapeldon, and Giandisson oveicame it 1 But not 
all bishops had then powers or will The visits of 
more easy-going pi elates of later centunes were 
few and far between The clergy, left to themselves, 
kept less vigilant watch over their flocks, who sank, 
in consequence, into spiritual slumbei, or wandered 
from the fold Some of the pastors succumbed 
altogether and became absolutely vicious , and 
though these formed the minority, yet m veiy few 
was the flame so blight as to kindle the lieaits of 
others And yet spnitual life did not wholly die 
m Celtic breasts , many felt an unsatisfied longing 
and ciaved for better food. No wondei if a quick 
response was given to John Wesley or his brother, 
“going in and out thiough the length and breadth 
of any district he might select as his field of labour, 
visitmg and sleeping m humble cottages m lural 
parishes, and bringing the Church to the people 
who would not come to the Church, where too 
frequently apathy pi evaded .” 2 Wesley left Ins 
well- conceived system of local preacheis behind 
him, and it wooed the lieaits of Cormslimen far 
more effectually than did the legular ministry left 
without Episcopal supervision , foi that defect still 
continued. Bishop Phdlpotts, though quick to 
detect bleaches of discipline, found the geographical 
difficulty too great an obstacle, and was seldom seen 
in Cornwall — except foi Ins official visitations — • 
especially towaids the close of Ins long Episcopate. 
The mtioduction of radways had, m some degree, 
lessened the difficulty of communication, but it had 

l Sup} a, pp 257-262 

Memorandum II , contributed for tins Memoir by Mr Edmund 
Cailvon, of S Austell, 1904 
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not remoscd it Not c\en the jiennj post could 
be token in lieu of the jiersonnl presence of a 
bishop although olTered as a substitute bj a Home 
Secretorj on behalf of the Crown ' ‘ As for some 

of the remoter parishes, far o(T from the line of rail, 
with bad roads, and in a lulls country, it would 
take nearly as long to reach them from Exeter ns 
to get from London to l’nris by tbe fast night 
maiL”* 

To the geographical barrier that of occupation 
was added The inhabitants of JDcion are chief!) 
agricultural, wlulc Comishmen find tlieir Inchhood 
chiefly in mining and fishing It is not easy to 
exaggerate the diflerenee in tone and diameter 
which results from a difference of occupation and 
corresponding interest of life. The situation is well 
summed uji in the words of Chancellor Edmonds 
‘ Thus quite unconsciously the Cornish part of the 
diocese earned in its bosom the elements of 
its ancient units in itself The barrier of race 
had long been obliterated the lnngunge of the 
dominant race lmd long ceased to be an alien 
speecli, but geography and race and history " and 
perhaps it may be added diflerenee In tbe occupation 
of tlic people, ‘combined to make a separate diocese 
of Cornwall a plain necessity * 

The fedmg in fas our of the reassertion of tins 
unity through a revival of tlic separate Episcopate 
bad long slept , but with the revival of Church life 
m the middle of the nineteenth century it began to 
revive. In 1847 tbe then Prime Munster Lord 
John Russell influenced possibly by the growth of 

1 In 1803 a petition from both Ilooae* of C-ooroeatlou praying for 
the revfrml of tbe Cornlih BUhopric <ru refaaed on the ground of 
the great faeflltlea for hplecopal adrnlnlrtration obtained by the pro- 
gram of railroad* and tbe penny port " (Jtecord A nrtpapn- 1003) 

1 Letter to tbe lit. Hon- W K. Glndrtmie M 1 from tlio Rev U 
S. Laoh-Sxyrma, M A. 18(E) 

* Memorandum contributed fbT thLi Memoir Inr Chancellor Edmond*. 
1004 
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some local feeling, included Cornwall m the Bill 
for the erection of four new bishoprics. Public 
opinion was not sufficiently matured to ensure the 
passing of the Bill , but from that time forward 
the movement never wholly ceased Some eight 
years later a Royal Commission, appointed to 
mquire into the condition of cathedrals m England, 
amplified their reference by recommending the 
restoration of the bishopric to Cornwall Bishop 
Phillpotts had both that sympathy with the grow- 
ing Church feehng of the day which favoured an 
increase of the Episcopacy, and also the piactical 
insight to see the necessity for applying the 
principle to his own diocese With chaiacteristic 
generosity he offered to resign his patronage of all 
the Episcopal livings m the county of Cornwall, 
and to subscribe £500 per annum fiom his own 
income, intimating also that he was prepared to 
promote proposals of a more permanent chaiacter. 1 
Dr Walker, Vicar of S. Columb Major, offered 
the advowson of that valuable living, of which he 
was the patron, towards the endowment of the 
see Prebendary Tatham, Rector of Boconnoc 
and Broad Oak m the county of Cornwall, was a 
zealous promoter of a scheme for this purpose, 
and secietary of the committee which was formed 
to carry it out ; and m 1869 the Rev W. S. 
Lach-Szyima wrote a letter to Mr Gladstone, 
the Prime Minister, which he pubhshed, urging 
the revival of the bishopric. All these proposals 
were based on the supposition that a laige portion 
of the income of the see would be provided by 
existing Chuich endowments, especially the Church 
property m Cornwall, which was m the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners It must be noted 
that the movement was especially ecclesiastical m 

1 A pamphlet of Prebendary Tatham, entitled te A Cornish Bishopric ; 
the Necessity and Means for its Restoration, 1859 ” 
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its features, and reflected the current Church 
temper of the time. The Oxford school had not 
at that period embraced the wider life of the 
country within its sphere of thought and care. It 
was concerned with Episcopacy as an essential 
element m the life of the Divine Society and 
desired rts increase on that ground, without much 
reference to the need of it as an agency to enfold 
and bless the growing commercial enterprise and 
city life of the times. These characteristics were 
reflected m the local movement m the West It 
was not so much on the mining population of 
Cornwall and social problems that thought was 
concentrated as on the deficiency of full Church 
organisation and on the loss of spiritual influence 
which followed from a lack of full Episcopal mm 
istry I he feeling was intense in those who took 
part in the movement but the interest was confined 
to a few and the conception was not ample. 

Such was the position of affairs when Dr 
Temple was nominated to the See of Exeter A 
large proportion of the supporters of the scheme 
for the division of the diocese belonged to the 
straightcst sect” of Churchmen — notably Pre- 
bendary Tatham the Secretary of the Committee. 
Upon these, the news of Dr Temple s nomination 
fell like a thunderbolt They saw m it the death 
blow of all their hopes. Those who viewed 
the matter most seriously wrote letters, signed 
memorials, and convened meetings a less serious 
view of the case was expressed m the witticism — 
“We have memorialised Gladstone to dnnde the 
diocese, and he has sent us — Temple .” 1 Few 
expected a favourable issue. But Dr Temple 
himself was not dismayed. It appears that at the 
time of his nomination the Prime Minister was 
considering representations which had been made 

i Letter to Prebendary T*th*m December 14, 1860 
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to him from Cornwall in favour of a revival of the 
See, and that the Bishop-Nominate of Exeter had 
given assurance that the whole matter should 
receive full consideiation after he had entered his 
new diocese, and that he would then test both 
the extent of his own powers to do the work of 
the undivided diocese, and the force of the local 
feeling m favour of the division. 

This he set himself to do m the first three yeais 
of his Episcopate. Several weeks of his first 
summei were spent in the neighbourhood of S. 
Austell, where he occupied Nansladron, a house in 
the parish of S. Ewe. The following yeai, Glen 
Dorgal on the north coast, in the parish of S. 
Columb Mmor was lent him by the piopnetor, 
Mr. Fiancis Rodd of Tiebartha Hall. He spent 
some weeks of a succeeding summer in the vicar- 
age house of S. Bieward, near Bodmin, of which 
Dr. Martin — a mucli-respected fnend, who had once 
been mathematical master at Blundell’s School, and 
afterwards Principal of the Exetei Training College 
— was incumbent. At S Breward he not only 

made himself lesponsible for the duties in church, 
but, renewmg the experiences of younger days 
at Culmstock, he taught m the village Sunday 
School. Usmg these places as m some sort 
mission stations, he visited the adjoining districts, 
and was seen everywhere by both high and low. 
Other visits into the county foi Confirmations, 
church openings, and sermons were frequent. 
He came to know and get himself known, and he 
succeeded. Bemg of Cornish blood he “took 
kindly ” to the Cornish people, says Mr. Carlyon, 
and they to him. 1 “No one got hold of the 
Cornish m the way he did,” is the remark of one 
who has the same reason as Bishop Temple had 

1 Memorandum II , contributed to this Memoir by Mr Edmund 
Carlyon, 1904. 
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for knowing Comishmen* Even one who was not 
Cornish himself could see how much the homely 
heartiness told, and how greatly the fact that the 
Bishop was one of themseh es appealed to Cornish 
mstmcts. When he stood in company with his 
friend Saltren Rogers m Gwennap Pit, and looked 
round the great natural amphitheatre in which a 
multitude of Cornish men had once responded to 
the stimug appeals of John Wesley he was filled 
with a different mind towards Wesley ans from 
that which animated his own predecessor, Bishop 
Lavmgton, 1 and he stood there, not as a Bishop 
only, but as a Cormshman with his heart full of 
the memories of all the influence brought to bear 
on his fellow-countrymen by the mighty evangelist 
of the eighteenth century When he preached m 
the Cornish pulpits some reflection of the spirit 
of John Wesley seemed cast upon him, and the 
rugged eloquence had even more than its usual 
power Simple incidents come back recalling the 
impression produced On one occasion an old 
peasant woman trudged many miles across the 
moor bringing a present of honeycomb because the 
Bishop was Cornish like herself Often ejacula 
tions of “ Alleluiflh ” Praise the Lord,” and loud 
A mens,” after the Cornish manner used to sound 
in the crowded seats. The Bishop was careful to 
note, after such ebullitions, that S Paul desired 
that the spmts of the prophets should be subject 
to the prophets,” * but he was helped by the evident 
token of sympathy with his message which these 
irregularities implied. He drew the clergy, no less 

1 ftrnn p- 2 fta 

* Whan Bi*hop Temple went to confirm In the parhh of Pemlean 
old Mr Aitken fcther of modern mlnJonsn, narrated how when * 
depnty-hiehop twine on a like errand aerora] yean before be had 
been dUtnrbed by three irregular reaponda on the part of the Con- 
firmation auuUdataa, and remonrtrattth Yon may atop them, mr 
Lord, If yon can bnt now tier have onoe begnn It la beyond mo, wa» 
Hr Aitken a perhapa not unwilling answer 
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than the people, and the lighter as well as the more 
serious moods had then effect Sometimes he was 
playing with golden-haired children on the Rectory 
lawn , sometimes, with head baied, he was bi easting 
Cornish hills, and provoking from the pantmg 
clergyman on the leturn bom the hot walk the 
question — “ I say, Sandfoid, does youi Bishop 
always walk like that Sometimes he was peering, 
all unconcerned, over a piecipitous cliff while the 
incumbent, alarmed for his Bishop’s safety, hung 
on to his coat-tails But whether thus off duty, 
or giving clear, shrewd advice on parochial diffi- 
culties, 01 again, discardmg all brusqueness, and 
with deepest sympathy lespondmg to individual 
spiritual needs, lie began to prevail ; the simplicity 
of the man’s nature spoke “with power.” A 
fellowship of men who caught the inspiration 
formed around him. Not a few of those who 
weie gathered into it had passed away befoie the 
long hfe of Bishop Temple closed — Chappell of 
Camborne, and Mills of S Erth, and Phillpotts 
of Porth Gwidden — later still, Paul Bush, Scott’s 
successor at Duloe, and now his dear friend, 
Saltren Rogers , and last of all, Tyacke of Helston, 
have been taken ; but a lemnant still remain to 
recall how the man, whose coming was to shatter 
hopes and frustrate work, falsified these predic- 
tions, and brought home to many who were 
sceptical on the point the real usefulness of the 
bishop’s office, and the good that would accrue to 
Cornwall from having a bishop of her own 

The Bishop was not insensible to this growing 
feeling, and moreover, from all that he saw, he 
began to think that he undei stood the fine of 
action which the problems of Church hfe in Corn- 
wall requned He recognised both the defects and 
the ments of the pi evading Wesley amsm He 
saw the causes for it m the past history of the 
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Church, and in the special character of the people. 
He saw also that much of it was not as jet Non 
conformity in any formal sense. One ■who is four 
score years of age, himself the son of a Cornish 
rector, bears witness 1 to the fact that at the tame 
of Bishop Plullpotts coming to the diocese, and 
for a long time nften\ ards, Wesleyan Methodists 
did not desert the Parish Church services and her 
Ordinances, and their own modest Chapels m out 
lying parts were not open during the hours of 
Dmne Service m the Parish Church 1 It may be 
that the stricter ecclesiastical rdgimc of Ins pre 
decessor, and the continued want of a Bishop of 
Cornwall, had tended to widen the breach , but still 
it seemed to Bishop Temple at Ins coming that 
differences were not irreconcilable, and that he saw 
an ultimate church unit) uluch was compatible 
with the preservation of much that Weslejans and 
even more pronounced Nonconformists prized. The 
several denominations would be communities within 
the Church, and each would represent a special 
forth and view of Christian truth while the Church 
would be the home in which the fulness of the 
Faith would abide, and the organ through which 
central truths would find expression. In order to 
attract the Cornish mind by exhibiting the spiritual 
side of the Church s work, he held more than one 
Ordination in Cornwall during his short Episcopate. 
The first of these took place m S Mary s Church, 
Truro, on Trinity Sunday 1871 and tins view of 
an ultimate unity was the thought running through 
the sermon which he preached. Taking for his 
text S Paul b words to the Corinthians (1 Cor 
il 2) “For I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, 
the Bishop began by showing that while the Greeks, 

1 Memoruidum II contributed for thi* Memoir br Mr E. Culron 
1004 . 
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aftei then mannei, “weie thinking of the strife of 
words, S. Paul was thinking of spiritual life , while 
they were thinking of piecise and subtle distinc- 
tions, S. Paul was thinking” of cential truths 
and of a life surrendered to Christ , and then he 
proceeded : — 


This contrast between what the Connthians expected and 
what S Paul intended to gi\e them marked also, at all 
times, the special contiast which distinguished the Christian 
Chuich from all the religious bodies compiehended within 
it It was of the "very essence of all such bodies within the 
Church that they should maik out some special foim of 
tiutli by which they would hold, and which w T as the very 
condition of their existence He did not mean to say that 
this foim of txuth w f as of necessity an untrue or imperfect 
form , but they took it as the very condition of their 
existence, and by so doing they marked themselves out as 
not being the whole Church ol Christ, but only a special 
section of it They existed foi the sake, not of bringing 
men to Christ only, but for the sake of bringing men to 
Christ through tins or that particulai channel , they desired 
that all should accept the truth of God m the foim in 
which they put it But it w r as a special mark of the 

Catholic Church of Clmst to know nothing save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified It v r as not, of course, that forms of 
truth were indifferent to it, any moie than to S Paul, but 
it contended that all these things were mere means towaids 
a great end, and the gieat end was Christ — and Christ 
only . . 

He was speaking to those who weie to be ordained 
ministers m the Catholic Church — to those w'ho weie about 
to be sent forth to ministei m the name of the Church as 
a whole But not only so, he was speaking m lespect to 
those who were to be sent forth to ministei in a country 
that had accepted their blanch of the Catholic Church, 
and had taken it to be the instrument in keeping up the 
religious hfe of the whole land, and m bringing every man 
m the land to Christ , and inasmuch as then blanch of the 
whole Church had accepted this mission, he wished them 
to obseive that theie was upon them, as ministers of such 
a Church, a special duty to bear in mind this great truth 
No other Christian denominations m the country had a 
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mission to those who were not willing to accept their 
minis try Not eo the responsibility of the Church. Its 
responsibility was to all alike. If any man had. not yet 
come to Christ, the mini ster of the Church was bound to 
feel that his mission was to that man. and they could not 
say “Others perhaps may succeed where I failed.” 

They might have done their best, but the measure of their 
mission was the whole country, and as long as there was 
any man who had not yet learnt the truth as it was 
m Christ, their labours were not done. They must still 
go on. 

There were others, as he said, who were labouring in a 
different wav He far his part had no hesitation at all in 
saying that he looked upon the ministers of every denomina 
tion in this country as true ministers of Christ. He knew 
no test by which their work could be tried which would not 
come to that result, because he saw that men under their 
ministry had accepted God’s truth and when he saw that 
the Lord, Master of them all, had so blessed then* work, he 
could not doubt for one moment that their work had His 
approval, and that He had sent them. But still then- mission 
was partial. Their mission was limited by the particular 
form of truth which they had to teach, hut the Church 
had a larger and fuller mission. 

And as it seemed to hun, there was about the mission of 
the Church a nobility which corresponded with that lameness 
and fulness. And so it was for this reason that in the Church 
of Christ, and in the branch of it to which they belonged 
there must of necessity be a diversity of opinion which they 
co old not have in any special denomination The Church 
had a mission so wide that diversity of opinion became a 
necessity but it was held together by the largeness of its 
minion and men who differed from each other very widely 
indeed, still belonged together to the same Church, because 
they felt that their consciences were satisfied with the fulness 
ana breadth of their task. And so this diversity of opinion 
among the ministers of the Church which sometimes, in their 
eagerness and desire to come as close as they could to the 
very truth of God may produce unseemly controversies and 
give reason to men outside to *ay how they quarrelled 
amongst one another, was, nevertheless, the very condition of 
the mission on which they were sent. Such controversies 
there always must be within a Church which had such work 
to do 
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Well may the question be put, Was it true that the 
mmisteis m the Church really acknowledged this diversity, 
and weie content to accept it as a condition of the largeness 
of the work they had to do ? The answei to the questions 
was that they were but men, and that even when conscious 
of the greatness of the task given them, and even when 
they saw how heavy was the responsibility, yet still they 
did not — and the weakness of human nature was such 
that they could not — lift themselves up to that high and 
noble mission And also as men they could not help 
being blind very often, short-sighted always They could 
not help sometimes being shut up within their own narrow 
intellects, and unable to see that which did not come -within 
then range And their labour, too, though indeed it was 
heavy upon those who felt it, heavy with a weight that pressed 
day and night on some, yet still they could not always feel 
how much they were charged to do And so he did not 

say that the Chuich of England had evei fulfilled its great 
mission as it ought But this should be always the pre- 

dominating thing in the Chiistian minister’s soul — he had 
to teach what he beheved to be tiue, to use and interpret 
the present foims put into Ins hands, according as his con- 
science dictated, — but he had to lemembei that above all 
forms, above all mterpietations, still would stand the one 
great purpose of his mission, to bring men to Clnist, and 
Him crucified , the test of the fulfilment of his mission as a 
mimstei of the Catholic Church was his fidelity to the central 
aim, the Supieme Lord 1 

The Bishop concluded his seimon with some 
such woids as these : — 

A striking picture of the Church has been handed down 
to us thiough Papias of Hierapolis, a hearer of S John the 
Evangelist Papias tells us that the beloved disciple 1 elated 
how the Loid used to teach and say, ‘ The days will come, in 
which vines shall grow, each having ten thousand shoots, and 
on each shoot ten thousand branches, and on each branch 
again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten thousand 
clusters, and on each clustei ten thousand grapes, and each 
grape when piessed shall yield five-and-twenty measures of 
wine. And -when any of the samts shall have taken hold of 


1 Went Bn ton and, Cornwall Advertiser, June 1871 
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one of their clusters, another shall cry, I am a better cluster 
take me, bless the Lord through me. 1 The words are 
fanciful, but truth lies behind them they speak of unity in 
diversity as the characteristic of the Church of the ultimate 
future, and of the only rivalry possiblo amongst its members 
— which can best help the redeemed to pmisc their Lord. Maj 
God give them grace to keep this vision before their eyes, 
and in this spirit to devote themselves to their great task. 

The sermon provoked not a little criticism at 
the time on account of its breadth of view, and its 
supposed surrender of the Church position, and of 
the doctrine of the apostolic succession of the 
ministry To the succession as an histone fact 
Bishop Temple always clung and this belief he 
expressed, both in his private* and public utter 
ances, — notably m the sermon preached at the 
Consecration of Truro Cathedral, which must be 
read as the complement of the sermon at the 
Truro Ordination in 1871 “ The purpose of that 

succession,” he says in this second sermon is to 
link the Church of the present, from generation to 
generation, back by steps that cannot be mistaken, 
to the first appointment of the Apostles by the 
Lord. The purpose of that succession is to make 
men feel the unity of the body as it comes down 
the stream of history, and, if possible, to touch 
their hearts with some sense of that power which 
the Lord bequeathed when He ascended up on 
high and gave gifts to men.” 1 Bishop Temple 
accepted the fact and believed in its power The 
Church was to him a divine creation , it takes its 
origin,” he says m the same sermon, not m the 
will of man, but in the will of the Lord Jesus ” 
and. It is for this that we insist upon the 

1 Irenwoa, Haer t 33 3 4 

1 Editor ■ Supplement, toL H. pp. 521 and 5M alao London" 
Memoir p. 10. 

* Serin on preached at the Conaoeratlnn of Truro Cathedral 
Noramber 3 1887 
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succession of the ministry, because we find the 
Church from the very beginning flowing out of the 
mmistry” Again, m a letter written to Bishop 
Benson m June 1877, he writes : — 

Wesley laid gieat stiess on the light of “the Ministers ” 
to govern the Chinch and to decide all questions of doctrine, 
and would not allow any Layman to have any voice m such 
matters This logically requires that the Ministry shall 
have a Commission independent of the Laity. And this 
logically lequires that there shall be a succession And 
they wince if it be pointed out that they have no succession 
And if your fingei points m that dnection they turn very 
cross immediately 

But m spite of this stiong position he shiank 
from condemning an “ irregular ” order m face of 
the manifest blessings that had rested on Wesleyan 
work. He made much of the principle involved 
m the words, “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and he applied it largely as a test of Divine accept- 
ance of work done. To him, Wesleyanism, as 
he saw it m Cornwall, although not having full 
credentials, was an agency m the Divine economy. 
It was not because his conception of the Church 
was inadequate, but because it was so full that he 
held this view He recognised the truth set forth 
m the allegory of Papias, and he beheved that the 
road to its reahsation lay in the concentration of 
the Church upon the larger and essential venties, 
while it allowed the freest scope to different schools 
and denominations for the enforcement of special 
tenets and rules of life. Moieover, he thought that 
the final goal would be more surely reached if the 
ancient church — her Episcopate and all her 
mmistiy, clothed with the power and authority 
which came down to them from primitive days — 
were to throw herself with full energy into the 
solution of the social problems of modem life 
This had been the idea of the student on which he 
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loved to dwell when writing to his friends, and it 
was the aspiration of the Bishop 

But the fruition of the vision was not for his eyes, 
and though he thought that he understood some- 
thing of the methods by which the vision could be 
realised, the experience of four years hard work 
had taught him that the strain was too great for 
a single man who had the responsibility of other 
labours heavy upon him . He was the pioneer but 
he was not to go over Jordan,” and he thus 
expresses himself m answer to a memorial addressed 
to him by Cornish clergy m November 1874 I 
can assure the memorialists that I feel as much as 
they do, and perhaps even more, the need of that 
division of the Diocese of Exeter which they desire. 
Tliat I should not put any obstacles m the way 
of such a division was understood when I first 
accepted the bishopric and my experience of the 
work, without any suggestion from others, would 
have made me feel it a plain duty to advocate the 
creation of a Bishopric of Cornwall if ever an 
opportunity offered. 1 By an effort he put the 
thought of retaming the Cornish section of the 
diocese from him and threw the whole power of 
his energy into the work of carrying through the 
division. The force of the mans personality and 
his methods were such that what had hitherto been 
the pious aspiration of ecclesiastical minds was con 
verted into the robust determination of a whole 
diocese. 

The chief auxiliary on which the Bishop relied 
in accomplishing this work was his Diocesan Con 
ference. In the aid which it gave to the revival of 
the Cornish See, more even than in launching the 
new educational work, the action of the Bishop m 
calling it together was justified. I could never 

1 Letter from Brtliop Temple to the Her F Hocldn In reply to ■ 
Memorial, Normnber 1074. 
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have carried thiough the Coimsh Bishopric,” he 
used to say in later yeais, “if it had not been 
for the Diocesan Conference.” It was the 
assurance that he had the diocese at his back. 
By it the diocese was stirred , it was the organ 
through which it acted, and in the Diocesan Confer- 
ence, the movement in Bishop Temple’s time had 
its origin. It is believed that as eaily as 1871 the 
matter was incidentally mentioned at a meeting m 
Tiuro over which the Bishop was presiding , but the 
actual beginning of the movement may be dated 
from the Diocesan Conference of 1874, when Mr. 
Edmund Carlyon, of S. Austell, took the occasion 
of a discussion raised by the Rev. E. N Dumble- 
ton, then Vicar of S Paul’s church m Truio, to 
introduce the subject 

In entenng upon any scheme for the increase of Church 
agencies (Mr Cailyon said), they ought to consider whether 
their superintendence undei present conditions would not be 
moie than one Bishop could manage The diocese was veiy 
large and ought to be divided and he would further 

venture to say as a Cornish representative that the only 
drawback m such a solution of the question would be the 
possible loss to Cornwall of then present Diocesan , and that 
if the Bishop would select Cornwall instead of Exeter as his 
future see, it would add much to the happiness as regards 
Cornwall of the result of the efforts to divide the diocese . 1 

The Bishop said nothing, but smiled. The 
smile was historic. To it the Cormshmen present 
are wont to trace the lenewal of their long-cherished 
design From the face of the Bishop the smile 
spread over the face of the diocese On March 1, 
1875, Mr. Carlyon convened a meetmg at the 
Royal Hotel, Plymouth, under the presidency of 
the Rev. C C. Bartholomew, RD Dr. Temple 
was not present, but the announcement was made 

1 Memorandum I , contributed for this Memoir by Mr E Carlyon, 
1903 , and Report of Diocesan Conference, 1874, Exeter and Plymouth 
Gazette 
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that he was willing to surrender £800 a year of the 
income of the see m furtherance of a scheme for 
the revival of the bishopric. A Committee was 
formed, and it was agreed that a deputation should 
wait upon the Prime Munster to bring the project 
before him. 1 

On May 28, 1875 Mr Disraeli received it 
His manner and words were gracious but an 
incident which in later years Dr Temple used to 
recall with amusement, showed where, for the time, 
the difficulty lay The Bishop had travelled up 
from the neighbourhood of the Land s End, and in 
order to give some point to his remarks, began as 
follows — 

It may giro you some idea, mr of the need for thin 
change if I state that the extremity of my diocese is 140 
miiea distant from ltj centre, Exeter, and that, in order to 
have the opportunity of meeting yon this morning, being at 
present engaged in work near Penzance, I found it necesaary 
to travel all night. 

More was to follow but at once and with great 
politeness came the remark. You must be very 
tired t con t you sit down ? ” It stopped the flow 
of the Bishop s eloquence, and, whether intentionally 
or not, took the wind out of the sails. * I never 
felt so exquisitely snubbed m my life,” the Bishop 
used to say in telling the story He sat down but 
the effect produced on his mind was precisely what 
was required. Previous efforts for the revival of 
the see had failed because they relied more or less 
upon a grant from Public Church Funds, and the 
Bishop was now confirmed m his view that the 
Government had no intention of making such a 
grant, and meant to throw the applicants back 
upon their own resources. This belief he had 
already expressed, two months before, m a letter to 
Mr Carlyon — 

1 Memortndom I contributed for thb Memoir by Mr B- Cariyon. 
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Exeter, March 8 , 187/5 

My dear Sir — Nothing will stiengthen my hands except 
such an expiession of desire for a Cornish Bishopnc as 
would be shown by a large Cornish subscuption All the 
woild over men measuie earnestness by the sacrifices which 
it prompts, and m London I hear but one comment on the 
matter “We shall judge by the subscriptions” That X 
am m earnest I have tried to show Until Cornwall shows 
it m the same way, we shall make veiy little progress 

And I am decidedly against the creation of a new set of 
bishops at lower salanes , bishoprics so endowed will eithei 
be filled by men of less ability, or he made stepping-stones 
I have written quite Lankly, because it is of some 
importance that we should understand each other m such a 
matter — Yours very truly, F Exon 

With a view to stimulating voluntary effort, the 
Earl of Devon moved the following resolution m 
the ensuing session of the Diocesan Conference 
(1875): “That, whilst the necessities of the 
Church m England and Wales demand an increase 
of the Episcopate, nowhere are those necessities 
more conspicuous than m the Diocese of Exeter 
In order, therefore, to promote a division of this 
diocese, and the creation of a bishopric m 
Cornwall, it is expedient that a Committee be 
formed, to be called c The Diocesan Committee for 
promoting the lestoration of a Bishopric m Corn- 
wall ’ ” To this resolution a uder was added on the 
motion of the Rev R Hobhouse, a most respected 
Cornish clergyman, whose early opposition to 
Bishop Temple had given way before the evidence 
of hard work and smcerity : “ That it shall be the 
duty of the Committee to co-operate with the 
Bishop m all reasonable measures likely to procure 
such restoration ” The Bishop was made Chairman 
of the Committee , Archdeacon Earle and (sub- 
sequently) the Earl of Devon, Vice-Chairmen; 
Mi, Cailyon was appointed Secretary. 

The first fruits of the appointment of the Com- 
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mittee were seen in the announcement of a princely 
donation on the part of Lady Rolle of £40 000 
towards the Endowment Fund* Stimulated by 
tins munificence, the Committee put out their 
first appeal to the diocese* It gave the previous 
history of the movement and the reasons for it, 
and concluded with the following words from the 
Bishop — 

In signing this statement and appeal as Chairman of the 
Committee appointed by the Diocesan Conference, I desire 
to add on my own behalf, as Bishop of the diocese, that my 
kit years experience of the work to be done has made me 
feel (and that more end more every succeeding year) how 
impossible it is for one man to do all that is required from a 
bishop throughout *o extensive an area not only has the 
work to be done with a steady speed which it is difficult to 
maintain for any length of tune, but much has to be left 
undone which it would be of advantage to the efficiency of 
the Church's work that the Bishop should do This is felt 
by many of the clergy, and it is no less felt by the Bishop 
and I have no doubt that both Devon and Cornwall would 
greatly gam in this respect if each comity were a diocese by 
itself 

It will be, in my ludgment, very much to be regretted if 
the present opportunity he lost, and the munificent offer of 
£1200 a year be made in vam for lack of a sufficient sum 
being raised to meet it, F Exon 

January 1870. 

Events moved quickly as soon os the Committee 
set to work. The issue of the appeal was followed 
by an arrangement for central meetings m pro 
motion of the Bishopric Fund to be held in the 
chief towns of the diocese. Lord Devon was 
present at many of them and by his earnest 
advocacy no less than by his high official position 
as Lord Lieutenant of Devon and the respect m 
which his personal character was held, became the 
Bishop s right hand man m the cause. Archdeacon 
Earle was fervent and ready Mr Carlyon inde 
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fatigable, and the Bishop carried conviction by his 
unadorned eloquence 

The general question of the inciease of the 
Episcopate was m the air, and in the previous 
year, 1875, Lord Lyttelton had carried an enabling 
Bill for that purpose through the House of Lords 
The Bishop of Exeter had taken part in the dis- 
cussion, and had vividly descubed his own overwork 
under present conditions : — 

He might say that during the first yeai aftei his appoint- 
ment to the Diocese of Exeter he was at work eveiy day from 
an early hour m the morning until a late hour at night , so 
much so, that when the late Government asked him to allow 
his name to be put upon a Commission of some importance, 
he was obliged to refuse on the giound that until the end of 
the year he had only eleven days at his disposal, and aftei - 
wards even those days were filled up 1 

It had been found impossible to carry this Bill 
beyond the Upper House, but fortified by the 
success of the first efforts to raise the endowment 
by voluntary effort in the western counties, the 
Government introduced a Bill foi the levival of the 
Cornish See m 1876 The Bill piovided for the 
transfer of sufficient endowment from the Bishopnc 
of Exeter to yield an annual income from that 
source of £800 , but with this exception the funds 
weie to be raised from private sources The 
ultimate mcome of the bishop was fixed at £3000 
annually Truio was selected as the Cathedral 
city The patronage held by the Bishop of 
Exeter m Cornwall was transferred to the Bishop 
of Tiuio The Ecclesiastical Commissioneis were 
empowered to prepaie a scheme for creating new 
Archdeaconries , and, pending the constitution of a 
Dean and Chapter m the new diocese, for founding 
Honorary Canonnes The Church of S. Mary, 
Truro, was to seive as the Cathedral Church. 

1 Second reading of the Increase of the Episcopate Bill, February 
23, 1875 
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The Bill was piloted through the Lower House b) 
Mr (afterwards Lord) Cross, the Home Secretary 
who m his introductory speech 1 paid the following 
tributes, both to Lad) Rolle and Dr Temple — 

There hud been an offer of XT. 2 00 a jear from a single 
individual for the formation of this see, but there wm a 
condition attached to that, nr that tho §co shall be formed 
in the lifctimo of the donor TTiat gift had been most 
generously met by the Bishop of the aioccsc. Tho see of 
Exeter was entitled to X’SOOO a year, and it was of the class of 
ordinary bishoprics. It was proposed to transfer it from the 
higher claw to the lower class of bishoprics, and it would 
consequently receive X?4200 — the lowest sum that was 
received by ordinary bishoprics. But tho Bishop of tho 
diocese, with all the generosity and xeal which characterised 
him In every act of his life, insisted that tho reduction in his 
income of XBOO per annum should begin from tho moment 
tho new diocese was founded, and that they should not wait 
till his death, for he wanted to make tho Kclf-sacnficc for the 
good of the Church. That was a noble example, winch 
entitled the Bishop to due consideration at their luuids. 


The art of Parliamentary obstruction had not 
then been perfected, and m spite of some opposition 
from Welsh and Irish members the Bill passed 
through the House of Commons without much 
difficulty Under the guidance of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon the Government leader 
it was quickly earned through the Upper House, 
and received the Royal assent before the close of 
the session (1870) 

In comparison -with the dreary length of tame 
spent in later efforts for the creation of new 
sees, the celenty with winch the revival of the 
Cornish See became an accomplished fact is mar 
vellous. In his opening address at the ensuing 
session of the Diocesan Conference, 1870 * the 
Bishop gratefully owned the obligation under winch 
the diocese stood to Lady Rolle, Lord Devon, and 
1 June 0 1870. * October 24 1870. 
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Mr Carlyon, and the extent to which the action of 
the Conference itself had expedited the lealisation 
of theii hopes : — 

He wished to congiatulate the diocese on the fact of 
their having appointed the Cornish Bishopric Committee 
last year He did not think any one but himself could be 
aware how very fortunate that appointment was, because 
the extraordinary munificence of Lady Rolle for the first 
time made it possible to accomphsh this work within a very 
limited penod They would have found very much gi eater 
difficulty m following up Lady Rolle’s munificence if that 
Committee had not been in existence She wrote m the 
first instance to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who com- 
municated at once with himself and Mr Cross, the Home 
Secretary He (the Bishop) was not informed at that time 
who the donor was, but he was requested to see Mr Cross 
immediately on the subject, and the first question he asked 
him was, “ How can you get the diocese as a whole to act m 
support of Lady Rolle’s pioposal 

He told Mi Cross that a committee had been already 
appointed for the very purpose by the Conference of the 
diocese, and that that committee had the autlionty of the 
whole diocese to support it Mir. Cross then said that 
would no doubt hasten matteis very much . He hoped 
he might say how much they owed m this work to the unre- 
mitting labours of two laymen — Loid Devon and Mi 
Carlyon Mr Carlyon had worked at it -with a devotion 
which, he might say, very largely overbalanced a very laige 
subscription Lord Devon had been the leading spmt in 
everything that had been done He (the Bishop) felt it had 
been a very admirable move, — he felt grateful to God foi 
having brought it about He could not have believed last 
yeai that there was any chance of such a thing being done 
in ten years at least The Bishop ended by saying how 
greatly the Conference would miss their Cornish brethren 
when they left them 1 

His reply to the vote of thanks for his own 
labours m the cause was full of the warmth of 
feeling which he always showed when really 
stirred — 

1 Exeter and Plymouth Gazette, October 1876 
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He felt their kindness the more because the longer he had 
worked in the diocese the more he found their hearts had 
been towards him. He had found the clergy willing in every 
possible way to make the Bishops work not only easy, but 
delightful. The sacrifice of income and patronage was in 
reality a very small part of what he would sacrifice m this 
case. He felt far more the sacrifice of the warm, the cordial, 
the affectionate kindness with which so large a part of his 
work had alwap been met in Cornwall 1 

Before the see could actually be founded, the 
issue of a second appeal was necessary The 
diocese quickly responded, and before the year 
closed the Bishop was able to announce to the 
Church Congress (1870) which opportunely met at 
Plymouth and was a witness of the success of the 
western counties in their great effort, that the 
full sum needed to secure Lady Rolle s benefaction 
hail been raised. 

This announcement was shortly afterwards 
followed by Dr Bensons appointment os first 
Bishop of the revived diocese. The choice of his 
friend to take charge of Cornwall was a great 
delight to Bishop Temple. \ ou must like your 
bishop very much He is without any equal ” 5 
The two men were different but what was lacking 
m one, the other supplied each rejoiced in all 
that his friend possessed and they never forgot 
their debt to each other The new bishop was a 
constant and almost daily applicant for the advice 
of Ins elder Episcopal brother both as to principles 
and details of action the practice continuing 
through life. I dont feel able to stir without 
you ” writes Dr Benson at a later period — and Dr 
Temple never tired of responding Here is a list 
of subjects upon which m the present distress,’' 
letters kept pouring m from Dr Benson Confirm 
ataons, and the duty of parish clergy in regard to 

1 Kxtirr and Ptymoatk Gaxrile, October 1870. 

* Letter to the Rev beltren Roger*, R.I) June 5 1877 
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them ; the baptism of adults , the expediency or 
otherwise of the continued residence m the parish 
of clergy incapacitated by age from work , relations 
with Wesleyans , the Truro Chapter Bill , the 
administration of Bishop Phlllpotts , Trust for the 
training of ordination candidates Theie is a 
conespondence amounting to fifty-nine letteis on 
a single subject — the provision of an Episcopal 
residence at Tiuro Most of these last letters 
involved legal questions or architectural detail, and 
must have cost him time and thought True to his 
own mvanable practice, Bishop Temple made a 
great point of securing that the bishop should 
reside m the mother city of the diocese, and 
brought all his busmess powers to bear on the 
subject The vicarage house at Kenwyn, enlarged 
and adapted to its higher purpose, was the fruit of 
the jomt labours of the two friends. In it the first 
bishop found a home during his tenure of the see, 
and although not occupied by his present successor, 
the Trusts still hold It is ready for the Bishop of 
Truro whenever the piesent or any future prelate 
thmks well to resume actual possession 

The crowning acts of Consecration and En- 
thronement took place on the Festivals of S. Mark 
and SS. Philip and James, April 25 and May 1, 
of the folio wmg year, 1877, the formei m S. Paul’s 
Cathedial, and the latter m the church of S Mary, 
Tiuio The Bishop of Exetei was present on both 
occasions Bishop Benson was, naturally, the centre 
of prayers and thoughts, but m this memoir it 
is natural to dwell on the senior Bishop who had 
prepared the way for his friend The High Sheriff 
of Cornwall, Mr Rashleigh, brought him the 
tribute of an old college acquaintance 

Of this I arm certain, that even with the Bishop of 
Exeter and Lady Rolle’s liberality, it would have been very 
difficult to have completed the work we had m hand, if it had 
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not been for the missionary tour which Bishop Temple took 
through Devon and Cornwall. The way in which he spoke 
at Penzance, S. Austell, and Bodmin stirred the hearts of 
those who were hesitating as to whether it was necessary to 
have a separate Bishop for Cornwall 1 

The new bishop combined his tribute of affection 
with the scholarly playfulness which was one of the 
habitual charms of his eloquence — 

I feel sure you will Jet me dwell for a moment on the 
name of one who has at once made it both easy and difficult 
for me to come here — easy because he has mode the office of 
bishop dear to you— -easy because I find the work mapped 
out with those same beautiful clear lines for me with which 
his work used to be mapped out for us at Rugby and 
again most difficult, because any 0110 who looks even at the 
records of toil among figures and statistics, which his schemes 
and plan* show and listens to the many burning thoughts of 
work and duty which he more than any one pours forth in the 
shortest tune, in the most simple and unpretending way, must 
feel it is a task of no ordinary difficulty to step along the 
path which he has pointed out 

To the Church in Cornwall what shall I say? On 
the day of the battle of Connie, when the Carthaginian army 
was m so difficult a position on the banks of the Aufidus, 
when the hosts of the Roman army were displayed against it, 
it is said that the staff of Hannibal clustered around him, and 
in a moment all their anxiety was dispelled, for Hannibal 
laughed. And this morning as we entered the Council 
Chamber, the first thing that was said to me was Look at 
the Bishop of Exeter how cheerful he always is how he 
is laughing ” (Turning to Dr Temple) — Our Hannibal 1 
(Much laughter and applause.) We will think of no 
difficulties whatever when Hannibal laughs . 1 

Dr Temple spoke with simple eloquence and 
generous affection — 

You know that what we are doing to-day is the crown of 
what has been sought for many years in this county It is, 
I think more than twenty years since the people of Cornwall 


1 The Church in OomuaU roL 1L No. 17 P. 13 
* IbhL pp. 14, 17 
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first began to demand that their ancient bishopric should be 
restored, and that they should have one of the chief officers of 
the Church placed among them, to encourage the clergy in 
their work, and to promote all that the Church has to da 
here amongst you And for a long time, although we have 
earnestly desired it, very little could be done , but, at last, 
more, one may say, by the providence of God than by any 
exertion of ours, that wish has been crowned ■with success, our 
ancient bishopric has been restored, and Cornwall once more 
has become one of the dioceses of the English Chuich And 
we trust that it is the beginning of what all noil rejoice to see 
— a more energetic and a moie earnest labour on the part of 
the Church of England to do its work here m this place, and 
more hearty appreciation of that work by all vho see it 
But I confess that I neither expected that we should 
accomplish the effort m so shoit a time, nor still less could I 
have hoped that there should be such a crown to our work 
as that my dear and valued friend should have been the first 
occupant of this see. ... I may be pardoned, even m his 
presence, if I express to you how deeply I feel the value to 
this part of the English Church of the services of such a man 
as I know my friend to be I have known him for neai ly 
twenty years with ever-mci easing intimacy I have known 
him and worked with him as a brother A scholar of the 
very first rank, a man of the very -widest reading, a man of 
the most genial sympathies, and, above all, one who gives 
his heart to our Lord and Master as few men are able to do 
it Such a man I present to you to-day, to be welcomed as 
the first occupant of this see 1 

Bishop Temple was not thinking of himself, 
but those who then were gathered were thinking 
of him. It was a great achievement which had 
been accomplished when, to use Bishop Benson’s 
phrase, ‘ a Comishman gave back Cornwall 
to herself.’ Seven years before he had come 
amongst them as an object of suspicion ; his 
Episcopate was held to be foredoomed to failure, 
and his advent was regarded as the death-blow of 
cherished hopes. Now these hopes had been 
crowned with an extraordinary richness Other 

1 The Ohurch m Cornwall, vol u No 27, pp 6-8 
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men had done their part, but those who had done 
most knew best the real leader The methods 
had been characteristic. There was no hurry, but 
when the time was ripe, the action was strong and 
continuous. There had been no grasping nor self 
assertion , he used others and he recognised their 
work , but his were the large principles, and from 
him came the inspiration , his was not a lead of 
demonstration, but it was always read) when it 
was wanted, and it was a lead with power Much 
progress has since been made , but Comishmcn will 
remember the Pioneer, the hand which sowed the 
seed for the honest which others would reap, the 
man who laid the foundation stone of a revived 
diocese, and b) the spirit no less than by the 
extent of his work pointed the way to a ) et greater 
revival, and helped to make it possible. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE BISHOP AND THE CLERGY 
( Ordinandi ) 

Bishop Temple’s relation to clerical life — First ordination sermon 
— Bishop Temple’s views on theological colleges — Bishop 
Phillpotts’ studentships — Ordination examinations — Notes 
and incidents — Ordinations at different centres \ {j 

An attitude of aloofness from clerical life sometimes 
characterised Bishop Temple. He would speak 
of the clergy as an external body which had to be 
reckoned with , he would note their peculiarities 
and their mteiests with a special independence of 
]udgment, as though he had no close connexion 
with them himself. This characteristic was partly 
the result of his official career at the Education 
Office, which had compelled him to stand off more 
or less from the clerical point of view, and during 
the Kneller Hall 1 period had made him the repre- 
sentative of a system to which special sections of 
the clergy were stiongly opposed His position as 
Headmaster had brought mam interests of clerical 
hfe prominently before him, but not the parochial 
And with the exception of short intei vals during 
which he had been m charge of his friend, Dr 
Scott’s, living of Duloe, he had no experience of 
the work of a parish clergyman But the mam 

1 Editor’s Supplement, ioI 11 p 569 
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cause of the detachment wns to be found in Ins lay 
parentage and m the circumstances of his early 
life. Tiie clerical calling stood npart in his estimate, 
and he invested it wiUi the special sanctity with 
which Ins memory surrounded the parish priests of 
his early home. Unconsciouslj to himself he was 
always comparing the actual clergyman with the 
ideal. The attitude of aloofness exposed him to 
the charge from the clergy of censoriousncss and 
want of sympathy, but it created an impression of 
freedom from clerical exclusncness in the minds of 
the laity , and it led linn alwaj s to set a high aim 
before his brethren. The real fact wns that, while 
he wns a laymans bishop in freedom from pro 
fessional narrowness and in sympathy with large 
human interests. Ins past memories nnd the upward 
turn of his vv hole nature combined to inspire him 
with a strong and steady devotion to the clerical 
calling In it he bved its labours absorbed Ins 
energies , the spiritual life with which it was con 
cemed was his food, and he was never so much at 
home as when he w as urging his brother clergy to 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith they were 
called. No mere ecclesiastic, he was yet specially 
a Bishop of the Church of God, and the supreme 
delight no less than the highest duty of his office 
was to live for his clergy The more closely the 
detads of his Episcopate are studied the more 
closely the master motive is'revcaled his aim was 
to bring the clergy nearer to the ideal 

And m a sense his concentration on this aim 
imparted a hind of narrowness and monotony to 
the line of his Episcopate Genuine as was bis 
interest, and indefatigable his toil, in social subjects, 
they w ere not the dominant theme of his addresses 
to the clergy He was not a prolific writer on 
such topics like other leading ecclesiastics. In one 
of Lord Actons letters he speaks of Temples 
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“arid mind.” 1 The criticism shows that though 
the writer had read much, he had not read Dr. 
Temple’s personality ; what is true, and was 
possibly meant, is that Dr. Temple had not a 
fertile fancy or imagination ; theie was no facile 
flow of new ideas m mature life, nor was it natural 
to him to set off the subjects on which he thought 
and wrote with much play of light and shade. 
Owing to this fact, but still more as the result of 
his conception of what was supreme in importance, 
he kept mainly in his addresses to the most direct 
teaching of Scripture, and spoke about it m 
direct and simple language. He was no friend of 
ambitious schemes, and sometimes a sense of 
disappointment was expressed by ardent friends 
that he had not fulfilled their anticipations by 
formulating any startlmg policy and diverging 
further from the hnes of the conventional and 
ordinary. He did not follow his contribution to 
Essays and Reviews by appearing as a prophet of 
progressive theology ; he did not lead an advanced 
wing of pohtical Churchmen The reason some- 
times given was that having reached higher 
altitudes he had become more wary m his ways, 
and had learnt that a safe policy is wisest for a 
leader. But there could be no more mistaken 
estimate of the man , he gave himself to the 
plainest things, not because they weie the safest, 
but because they were the main things , he led his 
clergy m the path of common duty because he 
beheved it to be the highest path. 

Within these lines the Episcopate was in a 
marked sense educative The Exeter Diocese 
under Bishop Temple rivals in this respect the 
Oxford Diocese under Bishop Wilberforce. The 
mode and kind of education were different, but 
in each case the clergy were being moulded by the 

1 Letters qf Lord Acton , p 204. 
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hand of their bishop, and were gradually and 
insensibly drawn to a fuller conception of their 
office. Under him ordinary duties assumed a new 
dignity, and clerical life, enlarged interest Of 
eccl esi ash asm there was little in the Bishop and of 
sacerdotalism m the ordinary sense, none , but, as 
lias been seen, 1 he had a high view of the origin of 
the Christian ministry and, if possible, a yet higher 
view of its purpose. This comes out strikingly in 
his first Ordination sermon preached m Exeter 
Cathedral on the Feast of the Epiphany 1870 — 

“ Now then we Are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” — 2 Cor v 20 

This is the character of the ministers of the Gospel they 
are ambassadors for Christ, and their mission is to pray all 
people in Christ’s stead, that is, as He Himself would have 
prayed them, to be reconciled to God. A good ambassador, 
evidently enough, is he who loses himself entirely in the 
service of the sovereign who sends him. If on any occasion 
it should happen that his own wishes, or his interests, or 
purpose come athwart the duties he owes to the sovereign, it 
is plain enough he is unfaithful to his trust. 

This, brethren, is what is incumbent on us simply 
because we are ambassadors, but much mare when w© 
consider whose ambassadors we are. We are the ambassadors 
of Christ therefore we shall see in Him the model which we 
sire required to copy How can we represent Him unless 
through our lives we make it our great endeavour absolutely 
to sacrifice ourselves as He surrendered Himself ? — absolutely 
to give up all will of our own m the desire, the one desire, 
to nave no other will but God’s. We might have supposed 
that for Him who was very God, no surrender of the will 
would be necessary But He declares that He came not to 
do His own will, but the will of the Father who sent Him. 
This, brethren, runs through all His life. His human 
character is not distinguished by any traits that seem to mark 
it off as distinct in kind, and yet all this which is so common 
place in itself is lifted up to the v er y throne of heaven by 
the Heavenly Love which pervades it all. It is surely when 
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He is most human that we aie thrilled with a sense that He 
is Divine , it is when He is most like ourselves that we 
feel most deeply how utterly unlike He is to all that man 
can be It is because the power of the spirit transforms 
everything in Him, until it seems to be full of the heavenly 
brightness, that His life is all unlike oms How shall 
we represent this ? We have, as I said, to deliver 

His message and maintain His dignity, and we can only 
do it by endeavouring to set befoie oui people, not only in 
all that we say, but in the whole of our lives, that we are, to 
the very utmost of our power, copying the model that He 
has set before us But if we do not even attempt this, if it 
does not enter into our thoughts, and we take up our 
profession of ministers of the Gospel just as if it weie one 
profession among many otheis, just as if a ministei of the 
Gospel were a man who had chosen that walk of life 
rathei than some other ordinary profession — if we are seeking 
all the time our own pleasure, our own ease, oui own will, the 
gratification of oui own vanity, how can it be said for one 
moment that in any real sense at all we are ambassadors of 
Christ ? 

We are to be ambassadors of Christ, and m that capacity 
we have a message to dehvei , we are to pray the people to 
whom we have been sent to be leconciled to God . . . Theie 
is one condition before any man can deliver such a message 
as this , it is, first, that he should have had it delivered to 
his own soul Unless the message has within it that reahty 
which only comes from its being a real pait of your own 
life, a great deal of what you are saying must inevitably 
be words, and nothing else . If theie be any truth that 
you are setting forth, of which it is possible for you to say, 
“Had it been untiue I should have been just the same as I 
am,” then depend upon it such a belief as that is not a belief 
that would enable you to impiess the truth upon your 
people — it is not a belief that will enable you to be a real 
ambassador of Christ to deliver that message Spiritual 
teaching must be backed up by truth of life, or else it loses 
its power . 

Specially does this hold m regard to the truth, which is 
the sum and substance of the message — reconciliation to 
God A minister of Christ must contend earnestly within 
himself against sin, and then he will be able to tell sinners 
what the battle against sm is hke He must stand out 
against temptation, and then he will be able to tell his 
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hearer* what it is to resist temptation. Ho will bo blest 
with victory in the struggle, and then he will bo able to tell 
them what no ono else can possibly tell, what is the blessing 
that attends such victory He will look to the one source 
of strength and cleansing, the Cross of Christ, and then he 
will be able to snj in words that will reach bis hearers 
hearts, what is the power of that Cross to save. Bat if he 
d eaves all this from books and from stud) and take* it up 
simply from what he has heard or read, he maj preach it if 
he will, and God in His mercy mnv giro the work power 
which it would not have from him, but ho cannot be an 
efficient minister of Christ to deliver such a message as this, 
u Be ye reconciled to God.” 

Be ye reconciled to God is tho prayer of Christ s 
ambassador he measures all his work by this — am I now 
doing what will help my brethren to be reconciled to God ? 
The Heavenly Father longs to tako His children home, and 
only waits for them to come. Is our teaching preaching, all 
the words we use in conversation and b) tho bedside, directed 
to this end ? Wo havo other things, perhaps, to think of 
but they are all necessarily secondary They all have to be 
judged by their effect in producing this ono result To 
convert n sinner, to bring back people really to God, to 
mute them to their Father to help them day by day to live 
even if it be but a little better tiion before, to be a little 
more true, a little more just, a little more pure, and most 
of all, to cling to Christ as tho one Saviour who alone can 
save — if we can do this, then at tho Inst day may we hope, 
as S. Paul hoped, that our flocks may be to us a joy ana a 
crown of rejoicing 1 

These words give the keynote to his whole 
thought and aim m regard to the clergy It was 
to be expected that with this high sense of the 
sacredness of the calling he would lay great stress 
on all the preparations for it- Reviewing the 
whole position from the standpoint of lus long 
Episcopate of more than thirty years, he speaks 
favourably as President of Convocation in 1900 of 
the progress on the intellectual and, still more, the 
moral and spiritual side which had taken place in 

1 KxtUr tad Ptyvvxiik Gtttiit January 7 1870 
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the candidates for ordination during that period; 
but that he had no very high opinion of the 
standard when he came to Exeter is plain from 
words -written to his friend, Dr. Benson, in 1871 : — 

I am glad, but not a little surprised, at your finding the 
examination for Orders “veiy cheering'” You must get the 
pick Heie it is a perpetually renewed anxiety to me, and 
I ask myself over and over again, How is it to be hoped that 
these men shall teach when they seem to possess so little 
depth of knowledge, so little thought, so little passion of 
self-sacrifice ? But I daresay I am a hard judge 1 

But the judgment would be borne out by others. 

Happily, as m the case of the education 
question, he entered upon Ins diocese at a time 
when special opportunities presented themselves for 
supplying manifest needs. The keen eye of his pre- 
decessor discerned what would be one of the most 
urgent requirements of the near future, and, with 
characteristic generosity, he had devoted consider- 
able sums dui mg the last years of his life to the 
training of theological students. By the joint 
action of the Bishop and the Dean and Chapter, the 
nucleus of a Theological College had been formed 
at Exeter m 1861. The late Dr. Ellicott, until re- 
cently Bishop of Gloucester, and at that time Dean 
of Exeter, became Principal, and under him the late 
Rev. R C. Pascoe and the Rev. J. N. Hardy held 
office as Vice-Presidents. On the Dean’s elevation 
to the Episcopate he was succeeded as Principal 
by Canon Harold Browne, subsequently Bishop of 
Winchester , but notwithstanding the distinguished 
auspices under which the College was started, it 
met with but limited success. The students, who, 
pending the erection of permanent buildings, 
occupied lodgings m the city, were few m number, 
and in 1867 the College was closed Bishop Phill- 
potts mainly supported the College during his 
1 Letter to Dr Beuson, December 27, 1871 
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lifetime. Soon after his death, in I860, his 
executors handed over the sum of £11,204 to 
the Dean and Chapter, as Trustees and Jlanagers, 
for the further promotion of the scheme. 1 A plan 
for remodelling it, on the basis of an arrangement 
for locating students with experienced clergymen 
of the diocese, and carrying on the work under the 
general superintendence of a Principal in Exeter, 
with whom the students were to reside for a limited 
period m each year was then attempted. It had 
the concurrence of Bishop Temple, and accorded 
with his general line of thought, which favoured 
as large an infusion as possible of the parochial 
element mto the training of the clergy but it may 
be doubted whether it received the nearty support 
of the Chapter generally, and it was laid aside. 
Finally the scheme was adopted w Inch has been in 
operation with marked success since its approval 
by the Charity Commissioners ns a tentative 
measure in 1878.* It appears to have been drafted 
by Canon Cook, with the advice of Bishop Temple, 
and it was due chiefly to the Bishop s eiTorts and 
influence that the Chanty Commissioners were 
induced ultimately to sanction so wide a departure 
from the Founders design of establishing a Theo- 
logical College.” The scheme provides that the 
income of the endowment, amounting to some 
£800 per annum, should be expended in exhibitions 
tenable by students at the older Universities who 
have completed their undergraduate course, and 
are selected after examination and evidence given 
of possession of satisfactory moral qualifications. 
The exhibitioners attend the lectures of the 
Divinity Professors, and are placed under the 
special superintendence of one of them they are 

i Statement ■ applied to the Charity CommlaaJonen In 1077 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter and llemorandnm contributed for the 
porpoaea of the Memoir (1004) by Mr W J BattUhlll Chapter Clerk. 

* Letter from Chanty Com milkmen July 10 1878. 
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attached to certain of the paiochial clergy of the 
Univeisity city in order to learn something of 
pastoral work, and they undertake to seek Holy 
Orders, and to serve for two years m the diocese 
of either Exeter or Tiuio. Some hundred students 
have been elected m the twenty-seven years during 
which the scheme has been m operation, and not 
a few of the most promising clergy of the two 
dioceses have been chosen from then number. 

The breadth of view which characterises this 
scheme gives proof of its parentage. The Bishop’s 
preference of it to a renewed attempt to establish 
a Theological College at Exeter was characteristic. 
His sense of the consideiable services which 
Theological Colleges have rendered m raising both 
the mental and spiritual standaid of the clergy 
grew increasingly with his experience as a bishop , 
but his latest utteiances on the subject in Convoca- 
tion make it plain that to the very end he was 
sensitive as to their tendency m some instances 
to favour a less manly type of character and to 
produce narrowness and extravagance of view and 
practice, especially when set up m small areas, and 
containing only a limited number of students. 

There can be no question, m the first place, beginning 
with the lowest consideration, that a larger college is able 
to have a much stronger staff than a smaller college You 
can get better teaching and a wider range of subjects by 
having a larger number of students At present very often 
the number of students is so small that the colleges get into 
financial difficulties These colleges cannot be altogethei 
supported from without Besides this, which is of course 
the lowest consideration, I think that the influence of a 
strong man is far more healthy when he has a larger number 
to deal with, because, although the strong man may be free 
from peculiarities and special views and the like, and may 
earnestly desire to be quite impartial among the different 
schools of thought, it is inevitable, do what he will, that 
there will be a tendency on the part of the students, if there 
is only a small number, rather to copy his peculiarities than 
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to obtain the benefit of his larger and deeper view*. The 
influence which is escrowed ujton a Inrger body i% of a 
different hind from that which is exercised upon n much 
smnller body I should wy, without any hesitation, thntn 
theological college of one hundred waa n fnr more wholcsonn 
thing than n college of twenty It will be better taught 
It will be inspired altogether on higher and broader lines 
tor it moat ncrer be forgotten that if n man is a real teacher 
he neccavinlr, to n verv great extent, forms him. elf upon 
those whom he is teaching as well as forms them- As a 
great teacher once said to nis pupils \ ou an my wings’* 
The learners arc the wings upon which the leading man n*o 
to his highest and best instruction of thoM? whom he lias to 
instruct.* 

IIjs sympathies were with the two later expen 
merits at Exeter But he foresaw the need of 
strengthening the Plnllpotts studentships on the 
side of fellowship on which Theological Colleges 
arc admittedly strong and the Exeter plan w ould 
probably lm\e nttained a yet larger measure of 
success, if his recommendation that the students 
should be called together at mtcnnls for joint 
instruction and intercourse lind been earned out 
Another point which he strongly urged was the 
introduction into the scheme of words laying stress 
on other qualifications besides those which could 
be tested by an examination on paper To refer to 
Ins owti words lie was most anxious that some 
evidence should be forthcoming that the students 
selected were likely ‘from their high principle, 
their de\otion to duty their good sense, and their 
sympathy xvitli others, to become truly useful 
clergymen n * 

rhe same mind, bent on enlarging the outlook 
and raising the standard, both mental and religious, 
of the candidates, can be traced in all his own 
arrangements for the ordination and the steps 

* Chronicle* of Conroentlon Febnury 10 1001 Cf rol. iL n, 

* Letter from Diihop Temple to the Doan *nd Chapter of Footer 

July 17 1877 
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preparatory to it. Eventually, when the prominent 
clergy of his diocese became better known to him, 
he included one or more of the Archdeacons 
(Woollcombe, Sandeis, Earle) among his Examin- 
ing Chaplains ; but so strong was his sense of his 
individual lesponsibilities as to those whom he 
ordained, that at first he rehed exclusively on the 
help of his own personal friends. Dr. Benson and 
Canon Cook aided him in the conduct of his 
primary Ordination Examination, and the post of 
Examining Chaplain was subsequently filled, first 
by the Rev. A. G. Butler, Fellow of Oriel, and 
afterwards by Dr. Percival, the present Bishop of 
Hereford, both of these men enjoyed his intimate 
friendship, and had been his colleagues at Rugby. 
The following extract from a letter to Canon Cook 
gives his view in the matter : — 

Rugby, December 10 , 1869 

The Examining Chaplain ought to be very intimately 
known to the Bishop, for, as you know, the Bishop, not the 
Chaplain, is really responsible The Chaplain ought to be 
the Bishop’s eyes and ears for the examination . . The 

duty is m reality personal rather than official I know 

that it would be a populai thing to appoint . but I am 
rather bound, I think, just now to let populanty follow on 
right, not to seek popularity, even m permissible ways 

In the character and conduct of the examination 
itself, the same robustness of mind and elevation 
of aim were conspicuous. The examination was 
not confined to formal theology. True to the 
conviction that the Anglican clergyman’s ultimate 
appeal is to the individual conscience, and that 
the Bible is the supreme authority ovei conscience, 
and its best teacher, — impressed, moreover, with 
the belief that while books about the Bible were 
much read, the Bible itself was not studied, — he 
made it the staple of the exammation, seekmg to 
saturate the candidates, as far as possible, not 
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onl> with the knowledge, but with the spirit of 
the Scriptures. The papers on pastoral theology 
were set by the Bishop himself, and Hie following 
is gi\en as a characteristic instance of his insight 
into spiritual life, and of his knowledge of the 
practical requirements of the clerical calling — 

I What are the ml rentage* of n periodical system of 
visiting people in their own home* ? How can such a system 
be best organised and worked t 

2. What are the legal duties of an incumbent oi regard* 
the rich, and as regards the children in his parish ? Com 
ment on the due discharge of thoe duties. 

3. Give an account or the part tliat you take in parochial 
school work. What Rubrics and what Canoas bear on the 
question ? 

4 What is the difference between careless people and 
tboughtles* people, and how are we to deal with each ? 

5 What kind of teaching i* genera I h best for tlie rick ? 

0 Explain the relation of Confirmation to Baptism. 

7 By what arguments would you endeavour to persuade 
a young man to bo confirmed and to come to the Holy 
Communion ? 

8. Describe ) our method of prcjwring candidate* for 
Confirmation. 

9 How would you deal with a man who abstained from 
Holy Communion (a) from superstitious fear, (b) from care- 
lessness about religion, (c) from consciousness of secret sin ? 

10 How do you prepare your sermons f 

II What is the law respecting the election, the duties, 
and the power* of churchwardens f 

It was no slight ad\ ance m the ordinary practice 
of thirty six years ago that from the first the 
candidates were entertained at the Bishop s Palace. 
Soon the examinations were divided into two 
sections separated by an interval of some weeks — 
an anticipation of the now ordinary practice — and 
to the latter part only those were admitted who 
had passed the previous examination in mental 
qualifications. It was exclusively devoted to the 
spiritual side of the preparation The Bishop, for 
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the most part, gave the addresses himself, and they 
stand out as the main feature of the whole period, 
things which m many cases left an indelible im- 
pression on those who heard them. Passing over 
all subsidiary subjects, with slight reference even 
to the official duties of the clergyman, without 
rhetoric, with no appeals to sentiment, with no 
use of the imagination, lie went straight to the 
mam point — spintual preparation ; and even here 
there was no premature demand. It was the first 
stage of spiritual life that was mainly dealt with, 
renunciation, the resolve to war agamst sm within. 
The words had the power of the Word of God in 
them, ‘pieicmg even to the dividing asunder of 
the joints and manow, and discerning the thoughts 
and intents of the heait.’ ‘Better,’ so spoke the 
stern voice, ‘ that you should turn back even now 
at the last moment than that you should make a 
false presentment of yourselves befoie God at your 
ordination ’ And some did turn back. In all 
such utterances Fiederick Temple had thought of 
himself , the measure which he meted out to others 
he had long ago meted out to his own conscience ; 
and he was not always sensible how searching and 
scorchmg his woids were, and that weaker men 
could not well endure the treatment to which he 
had subjected his own stiong soul. In latei years, 
when speaking m Convocation on the subject of 
the preparation of candidates foi Holy Ordeis, he 
alluded to these withdrawals, but scarcely as one 
who realised what the force of his own personality 
had been : — 

I think that the increase m the number of those who 
show that they really have the vocation for the ministry is 
marked, because I think that there were some who came 
forward to be ordained who did so from motives that hardly 
justified their ordination I always had some conversation 
individually with the men who came foiward, as of course 
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ever\ one of you ha<, at id I remember that when I mu Bishop 
of hJxeter it happened once or twice that when I urged on a 
man that lie would he obliged to say tlwt lie haxl a call to 
the ministry, the result wax tlwt the man withdrew and dc 
clmed to be ordained. It wan not Unit I put the mil to 
the ministry as anything that wm really out of reach, its 
If it were a supernatural call ; but when I put it so low ns 
to say that a man ought not to consider himself called un 
le*S on review of his own diameter awl circumstance* awl 
aims In life, he could honestly uiv tlinl he conscientiously 
lidicrcd that the work of the ministry was the work widen 
God Intended him to do here in this present world some at 
the very last moment hare wiU»dmwn. I do not find now 
that there are men who nrc staggered bv having that view 
put before them, but I did find it again and again in former 
year*. 1 2 

Some there were i\ho could not bring them 
selves to the great surrender, they went away 
sorrowful. The effect on others of a nobler mould 
may be best illustrated by the recollections of one 
of them — 

ITicsc arc a few rough note* that I made at the time of the 
addresses given the evenings before my Ordination as Beacon 
and Priest They seem to mo now so very rougli, and tho 
connexion alosl has so entirely passed away from my mind 
that I con hardly conceive that they *111 be any help to you. 
Hut short n* they are, they aro very diarnctcnstic of the 
man. They hare lived In my purse — or rather successive 
puwes — ever since, tx for thirty year* or more. 

(1) Truth. Make the Inner life at least a* high as the 
OUtCT 

Never j irenci i anything that you have not yourself ex 
pcrienccd. 

(2) Uvo ever in dose communion with God Let every 
net be habitually referred to His deasion. 

(3) Try and live a spiritual life, to wluch tho greatest 
helps arc the study, (a) of tho Bible, (b) of tho work* and live* 
of holy men 

(4) Give up your own will, your own prejudices, your own 
desire*, whether in themselves right or wrong, to what will 

1 Chronicles o! ConTOcailoo July 1000, p- 3C7 
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advance God’s word in that particular spot where you are 
placed 

June 8, 1873 

(1) The call of the Spirit necessary. Test Love of 
the Loid — “ Lovest thou Me ? ” c< Feed my sheep ” — Is this 
the leading pimciple of whole life ? Without this none 
should entei the ministry 

(2) Self-disciphne The negative side “I keep under 
my body ” Most essential A secret sin unfought against 
will most assuredly — though we may know it not till too 
late, perhaps not at all — mfect those with whom we have 
spiritual dealings Then positive side equally essential 
Ever constant communion with God Other men deadened 
by absence of religious duties, we by very presence Force 
youi selves to be in earnest 

(3) Study of Bible and Prayei. Essentials of spiritual 
life Both must be legular Sometimes we see men who 
began well, now cold, worldly Why ? They neglected 
these Sometimes we see one of few intellectual attainments 
and naturally hard, become soft, gentle, with almost instinc- 
tive apprehension of meaning of Bible passages Why ? 
Because he has been careful in these Do not neglect them 

Feb nary 21, 1875 

Perhaps the notes help to explain what followed,, 
and the store that was afterwards set by them 

I shall never forget my interview with him on the night 
before my Ordination as Priest, when, after every one else had 
gone to bed, I stole up to his room to tell him that I did 
not think I ought to be ordained. It was a wondeiful 
revelation, both of the loving gentleness that underlay his 
lough exterior, and of his true wisdom m dealing with souls 
He saw that I was overwrought, and his last words were, 
<c Now mind you never make a confession of this sort again ” 

It is natural that the writer should thus sum up 
Ins recollections : — 

The thing which stands out most clearly in my recol- 
lection of the Oidmations is the extraordinary force and 
directness of the appeal that was made to one’s conscience, 
and yet, at the same time, the exceeding tenderness and 
sympathy with which the wounded conscience was dealt 
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witli, when the slcdge-luiniutcr blow* had battered it fntiv 
a regular pulp of self reproachfulncs*. 

There was another aspect of the Bishop m his. 
dealings with men. And different sides appealed 
to different natures. A certain grim Immour was 
never far away, c\cn in solemn moments, ns tlie 
following incident will show — 

A candidate for ordination ushered into the libmr) Hi* 
Grace seated. 

Archbishop u 51tdown." A long interval — fire minute* 
pcrliaps, at the end of which time the Archbisfiop adjust* 
hi* glasses and picks up the candidate* paper*. M Wh) 
didn t you fill in the answers properly?'" 

Candidate mild!) protots tliat lie thought lie did 

Archbishop “No, you didn L \ou were asked to put 
down your name, jour address, and your age. Here* jour 
name — and that* on the wrong line — now where* your age?" 
(Collapse of candidate — gnm smile from Hi* Grace.) M lake 
this" (a New Testament), M go to the aid of Uie room rend 
3 Cor xv., beginning at tlie 35th verse." 

Candidate read* fall stopped 

Archbishop ‘Tliat will do. Now why did you rend tl>o 
30 th verse wrong ?" 

Candidate protest* — energetically this time 

Archbishop “But I tell you, )ou did. Can you rend 
Greek?" (Hand* New Testament In Greek.) Now rend 
the verse." 

Candidate oa 5 <nr«//xiT " etc. 

Archbishop u Now rend the bnglish again " 

Candidate doc* *o 

Archbishop w Why j'ou re rend it wrong again I " After 
some painful minutes Hi* Grace explains it is a matter of 
emphasis on the personal pronoun. M Thou fool, that which 
l <rv thou thytetf bo west. And if you read it as you did, 
the whole argument is spoiled." 

Candidate, now reduced to a proper stnto of humility, 
apologises for the error, and says be linxn t noticed tho point 
before, whereupon — 

Archbishop “No, and 99 out of 100 clergymen read it 
wrong And there s a special word *<rv to make it more 
emphatic too, and that shows you that before reading tho 
lesson* you ought first to read them in the Greek." (This 
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prospect has its difficulties, so candidate, who has now le- 
covered somewhat, asks what the Revised Version has to say ) 
Archbishop (In a tone not altogethei of satisfaction) — 
“ You can look” (but displays little interest m the result) 
Candidate (mildly) “ Wouldn’t it be helpful if the lessons 
weie lead in the Revised Version, and the congiegation 
followed with the Authorised Version, so that they could note 
the different leadings ?” 

Archbishop “ They’d only thmk you lead very badly ” — 
(and drops the subject) “Now sit still, and turn to Isaiah 
xxxvn 21, and rear! ” 

Candidate leads “ Whom hast thou repioached ? ” 
Aichbishop “ Who is thou ? ” 

Candidate reads “ And this shall be a sign unto thee ” 
Archbishop “ Who is thee ? ” etc , etc , and goes on to 
explain that the chapter is an example of the difficulties 
attached to the reading of the Old Testament — the constant 
change of personality of those addressed, or speaking “ And 
to make it worse the Queen’s pnnteis have not discovered 
the use of inverted commas” (Speaks of the chapter as 
“ most difficult ”) “ Turn to Psalm xi ” 

Candidate reads “ In the Lord put I my trust ” 
Archbishop . “ Who is I ? ” 

Candidate “ David, I suppose ” (continuing), “ How say 
ye to my soul ” 

Archbishop “ Who are ye ? ” and so on to show change 
of speakei He then reads the Psalm himself — magnificently 
— in answer to candidate’s question whether he considered it 
possible to bring out this diffeience m ordinary leading — and 
also describes how there were many portions of the Old 
Testament preserved by tradition befoie being committed to 
writing, and how a man would enter a village and stand on a 
raised place and repeat the Psalms, etc , and would denote the 
different speakers by action, or turning hithei and thither, 
or by greater change of voice than oidmaiy reading allows 
of Suddenly “ Would you want to be 01 darned if you had 
.£50,000 a yeai ?” 

Candidate cannot contemplate such a possibility, and 
says so 

Archbishop “Now w hat have you been thinking about 
all these years ? You haven’t been thinking about Theo- 
l°gy — yoube been thinking about Natural Science ” 

Candidate (now getting desperate) says he has, and means 
to think of it and go on doing so — and to his surprise — 
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Archbishop “ And quite right too ” (rises). 

Archbishop “Have you any idea of the difference 
between the ministry and or cry other profession ? ” 

Candidate — who it must be remembered has not yet be- 
come accustomed to shape his thoughts on such matters into 
words, and especially m such company — struggles to do so. 

Archbishop u Yes — that’s so. But the re’s one great 
distinction wnich you haven't mentioned.” (With a grim 
twinkle.") “You can get out of any other profession iiyou 
don't like it. Yon can't got out of the ministry Now, 
will you give me the names of three clergymen, etc. I want 
names, understand — not letters — because they d write what 
you wanted them to write.” Interview drawing to a close. 

Candidate has, unfortunately, not taken Theology at 
Cambridge and fears the ‘ Preliminary ” Hoping he has 
mado a favourable impression, but not daring to ask to be 
excused the examination, ho says tentatively as he picks up 
his hat, “ Then I suppose I shall hare to pass the Preliminary 
Examination ? ” 

Archbishop (now seated at his desk again and without 
turning round^ “ Yes.” 

Candidate is just at the door, retiring gracefully, when 
the Archbishop’s concluding remark shoots him out — 

“Ir Ton can,” 

and completes a forty minutes experience which the 
candidate will always treasure. 

The incident belongs to a later period of the 
life, when the Bishop s sense of humour was, perhaps, 
more frequently m evidence , it is recorded here 
because it is connected with the subject in hand, 
and is typical — illustrating the quickness with 
which he read his candidates, and taught his lessons 
incidentally Such experiences were somewhat 
appalling, but useful if the patient could receive 
them in this case, being wise, he pondered and 
understood. 

But the full understanding was for those who 
had gamed from earlier years the knowledge of 
what lay beneath that rough extenor 

It was simply lore for the Dr (writes the first of Dr 
Temples Bugby pupils ordained by him) that took me 
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down to Devonskne to continue my pupilage under my old 
mastei It is certain that to him I owe a desire to enter 
Holy Ordeis, which was not a profession for which I was 
intended, noi with which I had any special connexion I do 
not think that Di Temple consciously sought to influence a 
hoy’s life m the direction of Holy Ordeis , in fact, I feel sure 
he did not But he mspned boy^s to follow out his teaching 
in a calling such as his own He never would have encoui- 
aged a boy to entei the nnnistiy of the Chuich as o, pro- 
fession, but he did make lnm feel it was a noble vocation 
So it was that in 1870, the yeai following Dr Temple’s con- 
secration, I went down to the Palace at Exeter on a visit, 
and found that the Bishop and his sistei weie the same true 
fuends as in the old days The waim giip of the hand, the 
old, stiaight, seal clung look were theie again. How difficult 
those eaily days m the Exeter Diocese must have been foi 
the Bishop and Miss Temple we could m a measure feel 
How loyal to lnm, and how pioud of him we youngsteis 
felt, as week by r week the Bishop won his way and turned 
opponents into disciples, and hostile cutics into admirers 
At myr Oidmation as Deacon and Priest (1871-72) I well 
remember the earnestness of the Bishop’s shoit addresses at 
the evening sei vices held m the Palace Chapel during the 
Embei week I have vivid lecollections, also, of the men 
who gathered lound that long table in the Palace dining- 
room — Chancelloi Benson, who examined m the early days 
of Di Temple’s Episcopate , Canon Cook, then engaged on 
the Speaker’s Commentary, the then Sir Stafford Noithcote, 
maliciously suggestmg to the learned scholar that “tepeo” 
was the probable derivation of tea-pot. Pi ebendary 
Bramley, who once got the Bishop to pieach m his church, 
and gave no notice of his coming, so that he should see the 
ordinary congiegation and no moie, my own deal good 
Vicar, Leopold Acland of Broad clyst , and then the Bishop’s 
old mastei at Tiverton, Pi ebendary Sanders, a very Tory of 
the Tones, and brimful ot kindness and fun, between whom 
and his old pupil theie was a constant interchange of fiiendly 
political lepartee Only one of the mner circle of those 
early Exetei days still remains, — Ernest Sandfoid, the 
Chaplain, old Rugbeian like myself 

Mine is, peihaps, a unique experience — to have been 
piesent at the Consecration Seivice m Westminster Abbey, 
and to have knelt by the side of the simple coffin with its 
purple pall tlnough the long December night, thirty- two 
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vcnrj* later, in the nave of Cantcrburv Cathedral. Alar the 
life and iU lessons of thoroughness and duty ne\cr fade- 1 

In order to diffiise throughout the diocese n 
fuller conception of the importance of the clerical 
office, and to let the people genemlli see and hear 
what the service itself was, Dr Temple held Orthna 
tions at different centres — Truro, PI) mouth Tor 
qua) Launceston, Barnstaple. After the examine 
tion at Exeter the candidates were com c) cd to the 
appointed town, uere lodged m the houses of the 
clergi and leading citizens, and acre ordained in 
the Parish ChurclL Not a little was sacrificed, hut 
much was gamed. In the earl) ) ears of Bishop 
Temples Episcopate, the evident impression made 
upon the inhabitants, which strong]) reacted upon 
those who ire re ordained was a more hung and 
lasting power than even the quiet atmosphere and 
sacred associations of the Cathedral Pcrhnps the 
balance of gam and loss has shifted during a genera 
tion but it is possible that an occasional recurrence 
to tins practice might be useful 

1 Memormndura from Rer Linreace JL Wtlglum 
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THE BISHOP AND THE Cl. ERG Y 
Oulmati 

* 

Patronage system — Discipline — Conferences with the clergy — 
Visitation charges — Quiet days — Personal relations with the 
clergy 

It is not difficult to gather from the Bishop’s view 
of the preparation for Ordination what would be his 
relations with the clergy after it 

I. He quickly laid his finger upon the greatest 
external hmdiance to the well-being of the 
parochial ministry, namely, the patronage system, 
and throughout his whole Episcopate of thirty-three 
years the recurrence to the subject was constant. 
He gave a hearty support, aceoiding to his wont, 
to all efforts to effect even a partial reform, and 
accepted, as an instalment, the Benefices Act of 
1898, which abolished the sale of next presentations, 
and introduced many beneficial changes in the 
existing system of patronage. But his ultimate goal 
was the entire abolition of the sale of livings. All 
reforms, winch stopped short of the ultimate goal, 
were to him merely steps on the journey. Minor 
evils m public affairs he would often tolerate, but 
with evils that touched vital interests he never 
abandoned his warfare There is scarcely one of 
the charges dehvered during the fifteen years of 
his Exeter Episcopate m winch patronage is not a 
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prominent subject, and some of his strongest and 
most direct utterances were made during this period, 
either at conferences or visitations. 

These are his first words . — 

The traffic (in the sale of living*) has unquestionably hod 
the c/Tcct of inducing all concerned to disregard altogether 
the undeniable and most important fact that every patron 
in an officer of the Churclt, holding a most important office; 
V patron is nn officer of the Cnurch charged with a ven 
serious and a ven responsible duty— at present. Indeed, 
responsible to God alone, but nevertheless responsible to 
Him in the most serious sense. V patron is entrusted with 
tho duty of seeing that a fit man is appointed to take charge 
of the spiritual interests of a pnnsli. I believe the 
Church of England w absolutely the only Church in the 
world in which this hurtful traffic is still tolerated l*crhans 
I may go on and say, it is not only tho only Church in tnc 
world, but the only institution in the world and in secular 
things men have nlrendy set thunselvc* free from what they 
liod found a very serious mischief I cannot but hope that 
tho time mil come, and come before long, for the entire 
prohibition of all this traffic. I do not think that until that 
Is done it will be possible to speak of the Church as free 
from a serious blot. I bdicvo it to be a duty of nil 
who are interested in tho welfare of the Church to study the 
question carefully and to do their part towards the creating 
of nubile opinion of a healthy and hiph toned character 
And I shall think it my duty to take fitting opportunities of 
pressing the matter again and again upon tho Church, In the 
hope that by slow degrees something may bo effected, even 
though it be veiy little at tho tune, and oven though nothing 
like a great or real improvement be very near I feel 

strongly on the matter and believe it would be well worth 
while to pay oven a very heavy price in order to get rid of 
what Is a most serious scandal and docs most senous 
mischief 1 

He returns to the attack in 1880 after the issue 
of the report of the Commissioners on the Sale and 
Exchange of Benefices — 

If wo ask to what do all these recommendations amount. 


Charge of Bah op Temple 1875. 
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and how fai ought they to be welcomed by those who desire 
to pmify the adimmstiation of the Chui ch from every blemish, 
I think the answei must be, that if adopted by the Legislatuie 
they will unquestionably check many gioss abuses, and make 
it fai moie difficult than at piesent to sacufice the spiritual 
mteiests of Panshioneis to the pecuniary intei ests of Patrons 
But then mdnect effect will be, m my judgment, fai gieatei 
than then dnect Eveiytlnng which tends to laisc the posi- 
tion of the office, whethei of Pation 01 of Paush Cleigyman, 
will assuiedly tend to make it felt more widel) and moie 
deeply how inconsistent such a position is with the sale of it 
eithei pnvately 01 publicly Eieiy lestiamt of the woiking 
of the system is ot necessity a lepioof of it, it cxpiesses 
with mci easing emphasis that the system left to itself is 
bad It calls attention to the fact that it must be held m 
peipetual check It indicates the mischief which is its 
natuial outcome A system which can only be toleiated 
when peipetually lestramed cannot last long . . 

One thing moie yet lemams to be said I must not be 
supposed m anything that I have said, either to deny the 
nght of the owneis of advowsons to the full value of then 
piopeity, 01 to blame them for having sought, or now seeking, 
to obtain that i alue The system is evei one thing, the men 
anothei . I blame the system, and the system only, and 
I hope that many will yet think as I do, who, nevertheless, 
have claims undei the present system which they aie unable 
to foiego Of this, at any late, I am quite ceitam, that 
when once we have got nd of this system it will veiy soon 
be a matter of wondei how any could have been found to 
defend it 1 

The issue of the Report of the Commissioners 
soon began to have effect in the production of Bills 
in Pailiament dealing with pationage, and in the 
following yeai ( 1881 ) the Bishop was able to say : — 

I do not believe that it will be possible, m the face of 
the discussion of the subject which has now begun and which 
cannot be checked, to maintain a law so full of anomalies 
One or othei of the two ideas must m the end prevail , and 
Pationage must, m the end, be eithei declaied a property oi 
a trust, and not both at once If it is a pioperty, the piesent 


1 Charge of Bishop Temple, 1880 
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restraint* nrc vexatious, nml men should be allowed to Inn 
preferment for thcm«clrc* when it i< meant If it is a trust, 
the wile should 1 m* forbidden altogether, ns the wile <»T nil other 
trust* hns been forbidden. I itlicr principle nlone i* jKrfcctli 
intelligible, but the combination of the two Is not. 

for nmclf I ran sec hut one escnjtc from tlic m tern, nml 
that K that Parliament should lit the proportion of the 
income that fs equivalent to the patron interest, nnd tlwt 
the patron who desire* it should Ik allowed to appropriate 
to himself as alt'olutr projicrtj that projMJrtion of the 
endowment of his benefice as noon ns the la-ncfire licromc* 
vnennt, and on doing to ecu t nltogrthir to hold tire 
adrowfon. The Church would of cour>e be a loser hi the 
nraount thus nbstmrtcd l» patron* i>umiMlcnng Uicir 
pntronngt but the prtci would lie well worth paving 1 

His finnl utterance on tlic subject m the Exeter 
Diocese was mndc m the Chnrgc in tlic following 
\enr He expresses npjirovn! of n Hill Agreeing 
\cr) nearl\ with Ins own suggestions gi\cn some 
jears Inch to n Select Connnittec of the House of 
Lords. J he Hill went ns fnr ns to propose the 
abolition of the sale of ndiousons unless to the 
lord of the manor, or to an owner of land hi tlic 
Parish producing twice the income of tlic benefice 
or to some public natron who cannot sell ngnin", 
nnd it nlso provided that nm Patron inn) require 
the Jlount) Office to purclinsc his Lmng for n sum 
not greater tlum half its market value*’ with 
permission to tlic office to borrow nnd recoup itself 
with instalments out of the lmng 

He then concludes — 

\ car after )cnr, n* it seem# to me we approach nearer to 
tho nbolition of a Hptem wlddi i* indefensible in itself, nnd 
uiont lniscliicvous in it* consequence#, wlddi degrade* the 
office of Parochial Minuter demoralise# more or !c** ever) one 
that hat to do with it expose# the Church to well founded 
attacks, wcnouslj htqvilrs her influence over n \n*t number of 
religious people, wound* the feelings of inuni of her most 


1 (.Tmrpo of llbhop Temple 1001 
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devoted sons, and obscuies the Divine chaiacter of her 
mission 1 


But, m spite of the hopeful anticipation of these 
words, the leform was long m coming , he had still 
to wait sixteen years 2 before Pailiament passed a 
pationage measure ; and even then the improve- 
ment was but hmited. He could not wholly 
exonerate the cleigy from blame, and he thought 
that they weie infected by the moral evil of the 
system. In a pastoral letter, addressed to the 
clergy and laity, m 1879, he writes : — 


One thing moie I think it right to add , the leal stiength of 
the present system is in the support which it receives from the 
clergy If the cleigy were more decided m their disapproval 
of it, it would, undoubtedly, be far easiei to deal with I 
beg of my brethren to give the mattei then thoughts I 
know well what will be the inevitable, slow perhaps, but 
inevitable lesult of much stirring of this question m our 
minds 


To two other measuies he also gave special 
support, with the same object of maintaining the 
efficiency and moral welfare of the clergy, as far as 
legislation could effect this result — the one was the 
Incumbents’ Resignation Act of 1871, and the 
other the Pluralities Act Amendment Act of 1885. 
His action in regard to the patronage question 
was a maiked example of the patient pertinacity 
with which he followed up essential refoims ; his 
Diocesan administration of the Incumbents’ Resig- 
nation Act illustrated his anxiety always to combine 
justice to the mdmdual with thought foi the body, 
and to show his consideiation foi those who had 

1 Charge of Bishop Temple, 1882 — It will be seen from the references 
to Bishop Temple’s Charges m this and the previous pages that they 
were delivered m consecutive years In the latter part of his Exeter 
Episcopate it was his custom to spread the usual triennial visitation over 
three years, taking one Archdeaconry a year, and visiting conjointly 
with the Archdeacon 

2 Benefices Act, 1898 , also “ Primacy” Memoir, vol n p 352 
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grown old hi the sen ice of the Cliurcli He 
brought nil Ins legal nbilitj to licnr on individual 
cases in which he thought the general laws bore 
hardl), and spared no amount of detailed labour In 
their settlement Main of those who reaped the 
benefit of lus pains m tins and kindred matters — 
sucli, for instance, as appeals to Societies and 
Commissioners — will perliaps never fulls realise 
the extent to winch thev are indebted to lus 
interest on their behalf and to the influence which 
lus well known justice and knowledge of affairs 
exercised with oflicnds. His advocac) was a 
guarantee that no * job’' was on foot und tlint the 
plan proposed would work. An Exeter clergy - 
man who hod been appointed to the charge of n 
new district furnishes an illustration in tins 
connexion — 

Tlic hcclc*in.*tieul Coranuiwioncni awigncd an income of 
J?280 to the benefice, and they ftl«o gave TTfiOO towards tin 
erection of tlic vicarage. When I wa* at Inst admitted 
incumbent the Ilwhop luted me how I wn getting on, nnd, 
amongst other things I nccesmrilv told him about tlic 
endowment, etc. M Perhaps," he said, u I lmd something to 
do with tlrnL" 

The Bill which was ultimate!) developed into 
the Pluralities Act Amendment Act was carried 
through the House of Lords by the Bishop him 
self.’ Though be was not actual!) its author it 
bore ver) mnrkcdl) tlic impress of lus bond, its 
aim being to make more efficient provision for the 
appointment of curates in parishes suffering from 
the negligence or incapacity of incumbents. In 
this case also great pams were taken to safeguard 
individual claims, both moral and legal 

II But in his effort to raise the standard of 

• Charge of Bbbop Trraple, 5883 p 23. It wm piloted through 
tho House of Common* bj Mr (now Sir C. T D ) Adand the eldest 
ton of his old friend 
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clerical duty the Bishop’s main appeal was to 
deeper powers than external law. His lelianee 
was not on legulation of conduct, but on education 
of charactei. 

(1) In collective administration to that end, 
two principal agencies were Rundecanal Con- 
ferences and Quiet Days The formei were 
mainly, though not exclusively, devoted to the 
practical, and the latter to the spiritual side of 
clerical life. The Quiet Days he conducted him- 
self ; in the Confeienees he was the chief speakei, 
but his mam object was to draw out the opinions 
of others. It would be hard to find a parallel m 
the histoiy of the Anglican Episcopate for the 
diligence and regularity with which both were 
carried on, 01 to exaggerate their influence in 
widening the outlook, and m gradually raising the 
whole conception of the hfe of the paiochial clergy. 
He began the Conferences in 1875, 1 holding them 
that year m the Archdeaconry of Cornwall, as well 
as m Devonshne The fiist Quiet Day was held at 
Barnstaple on November 15, 1878. 2 3 Both were 
continued (the former annually) until the close of 
his Exeter Episcopate in 1885. For ten years the 
Exeter clergy enjoyed a quiet education of the 
highest kind in all the significance and opportunities 
of their office 

A leference has already been made m a previous 
chapter to the Rundecanal Conferences as part of 
the organisation of the diocese ; 8 but it is desir- 
able here to lay emphasis upon their influence as an 
educational power The mere enumeration of some 
of the chief subjects discussed will suffice : — 

As beaimg on the htuigical and rehgious side 
of Church hfe the following may be mentioned . — 

1 Charge of Bishop Temple, 1876, p 40 

2 Memorandum from Rev T S Rundle 

3 Supra, p 366 
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Baptism and the Sponsonal system. 

Confirmation and preparation for it. 

Hoi) Communion. 

Preaching 
Beading m Church. 

The Offertory and Systematised Collections. 

Studies of the clergy 

Religious instruction of tho young 

Sunday Schools, Guilds, and Adult Classes. 

Family Prayer 

Missions m Country Parishes. 

Under the category of subjects connected with 
Church economy generally these topics came under 
discussion — 


Surplice Fees. 

Duties of Churchwardens. 

Seating in Church. 

Concerted action of the Clergy 
Lay Assistants, official and general 
Reform of Convocation 

Lay Co-operation (Pnrochinl Diocesan, and Central) 

3 The National Church. 

In the list of social subjects 1 were included — 

Thrift. 

Purity 

The Young Men s Friendly Society 3 
The following are the notes of his remarks on 
the subject of Pkeacbing — 

The subject divides itself into two parts — Tho Sermon 
itself Delivery of Sermon. 

The Sermon itself — 

The Bishop wished that it was not expected of the clergy 
to preach two or three sermons every week that it was more 
the practice to read printed sermons we should often teach 
people more, probably m this way but it needs courage to 

W n - 

1 For bis comprehend to tree tin out of Temperance eWr bfta pp. 
47B-t8&. 

* Many of these topic* slao formed the subjects of more detailed 
treatment in the Bishop s Visitation Chsrgoa 
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A seimon, to be worth pleaching, lequnes a good deal 
of preparation Matter need not be, ought not to be, of 
necessity original But the way of expression may be oui 
own It is a great mistake to stiam after ongmality This 
especial caution for younger clergy, as we get older we 
shall have more to say But it is light foi us still to be 
lepioducmg old teaching, suitable to our own time We 
must learn so as to instruct Commentanes, writeis on 
kmdied subjects, Latin and Gieek wiiteis, good — especially 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and again S Gregory, who puts 
great moral truths m a stukmg light , so also many of our 
old English divines Having got oui matenal, we must 
then anange it The Bishop said he used to take ten 
hours , now he would always like to have tin ee hours at 
least foi preparation 

There was gieat need m these days of expository 
sermons Clergy are not alive to this People need the 
intellectual side — to know the meaning of the Bible, to 
have a good Commentary, not to lead, but to listen to 
This necessity arises partly fiom the intellectual activity ot 
our times, which makes the spiritual life deficient unless the 
intellect is engaged We must teach children dogmatically , 
but now people are demanding evidence, not content to be 
taught as childien Hence the Bible must be explained, and 
with much pains Expository sermons, well piepared and 
illustrated, will be liked 

Agam, these days are days of gieat excitement People 
expect a gieat deal of emotion , it is often much mistaken, 
and hence often does harm , 1 it must have a corrective, and 
that is “ knowledge 11 , “ tiue, definite teaching ” Hence the 
great importance of exposition It implies much care , it is 
the work now specially demanded of us 

Delivery of Sermon — 

It must be eithei without book, oi with book No one 
ought to preach a strictly extempore seimon But suppose 
sermon prepared, is it to be delivered with book oi without 
book ? 

No doubt, if it can be done well, best without book, 
especially with uneducated people They derive benefit 
from gestures, tone, etc The most effective sermon is one 
that has been written three oi four times ovei, and then 
pleached without book All gieat orators have piepared. 


1 But vide infra, pp 499-601 
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learnt by heart, and then delivered But this costs a great 
deal of time. By practice, words will come without writing 

Bangers of written sermons. 

They are apt to be dull 

We get a stock of them better make a rule to burn 
or to publish, A sermon, to be good, must represent your 
own feeling at the time. We ought to fed that wo arc 
called to live by whnt we recommend. We may foil, but 
we must try for it Now, if we think an old sermon “ will 
do," certainly it will not do 1 unless, indeed, the old sermons 
are sermons of great learning but these are not numerous. 

Dangers of sermonj preached without MS 

We shall ramble, or repeat, or forget ourselves. Re- 
member the spirits of the prophets arc subject to the 
prophets.'" 

People will admire us, and we get conceited In primitive 
times the gift of tongues was thought to be best bo now 
But S. Paul says M No " and puts this gift at the bottom. 

We shall get a stock of words instead of belief and con 
ricbon. There is danger m fatal facility of expression words 
with nothing behind. The true corrective is constant study 

The sermon is the proper opportunity for oratory only 
one must always be master of oneself gestures must be 
natural we must avoid particular tncks the physical 
requisite* for preaching are much the same as for reading 
we mu*t attend to the pitch of tho voice not be too fast 
aim at distinctness but more may be allowed to powers 
of rhetoric than in prayer, and m reading the lessons. Some 
can produce more effect by quietness, deliberateness, etc. 
but these depend upon the individual. Wo must always 
remember we are giving God’s message. 

(There was then a brief discussion, after which the Bishop 
resumed ) 

He thought we preached more to the conscience — dissenters 
more to the heart. 

For expository sermons the Bishop suggested St Augus- 
tine s expositions. In regard to the lerq^h of sermons, the 
Bishop thought the laity did not mind long sermons, and 
that we exaggerated the shortness.* 

1 Dr Temple wu not opposed to the nae of old aernicms provided 
they arc new to yoarwlree,’’ 

* Add re* of Bishop Temple at a Conference held at Exeter In 
1884 — a transcript of notes taken at the time by one 0 f the clergy (Her 
E. 1 Gregory Ilxiral Dean now Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral). 

vol. i sr 
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The same subject had been dealt with in a 
somewhat moie foimal manner in the Visitation 
Chaige of 1880 : — 

The last subject on which I desire to speak on the 
occasion of this Visitation is that of preaching I do not 
think that even yet the power and utility of preaching, or 
perhaps I may say, of what our preaching might be and 
ought to be, is sufficiently appreciated Educated people 
are not at all good judges of what preaching is to the less 
educated Educated people have alieady lead or heard almost 
all that sermons can tell them, if we except the sermons of men 
much above the average mark , and they are apt to think 
that average sermons are no more to others than to them- 
selves But less educated persons can learn, and do learn, a 
great deal from sermons They get new knowledge, new 
thoughts, new methods of thought , and they get all tins m 
the best way, that is, unconsciously. The people, as a rule, 
find a sermon more to them than the players, and that is 
not caused by any self-indulgent desire to seek what pleases 
them It is the free judgment of their spiritual experience 
They are not at the intellectual level at which prayers, 
except very short and specific prayers, can give them the 
help which they can get from good teaching m the form of 
sermons 

Now, I wish to point out that the sermons which aie 
most needed are precisely those which every one of us would 
be best able to give, if only we would take the necessary 
pains — I mean sermons to explain passages of Scripture 
It requires a good deal of reading, and a good deal of think- 
ing, and a good deal of writing But m this kind of sermon, 
taking pams will enable us to do leally useful work 

And oui best and most religious people are hungry for 
knowledge of the Bible The more education spreads and 
people can read for themselves, the more do they want to 
understand that book It is in attacking that book that 
sceptics attack religion It is in explaining that book that 
teachers make the deepest impressions — false teachers in 
spreading enor, and tiue teachers in building men up with 
the truth The deeply religious, the inquiring, the unhappy, 
the perplexed, they all go to the Bible for what they want 
We can hardly do anything, I doubt if we can do anything, 
for our people to be compared with helpmg them to under- 
stand the Bible , and seimons especially directed to that 
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end will fall in with their need better tlian almost any other 
sermon*. A clergyman will do very good service who will 
go carefully over one of tho Gospel*, explaining cvciything 
in consecutive order telling also who wrote it, and ns 
nearly as possible when showing the structure of it, the 
main divisions of it above nil, explaining in order the 
connexion of each part as it is reached with the parts that 
ha>e preceded. We have all read the Gospels in tins way 
ourselves we have studied them paragraph by paragraph 
we hare been guided in doing so b\ men who knew more than 
we did. Our people would be tnc better if we would give 
them the guidance that we have received I do not mean 
that we are to do nothing else but I believe Hint many 
of us would Rod that if a third of our sermons were turned 
into lessons of this kind, we should satisfy our peoplo far 
better than we do Tiicro are ver) mnn> who would gladl\ 
bring their Bibles and follow our comments with the book 
open before them and those who could not read would 
listen very attcnti>ely while wo read first and explained 
afterwards. 

Now of course, we have much to do, and work of this sort 
takes up time, and a man ran) very often find that he has 
not time to make two sermons for every Sunday one of 
which shall be of this kind and ho must, therefore sacrifice 
his other sermons, his hortatory or doctrinal sermons, if he 
is to do what I am recommending And this leads me to a 
further recommendation which I desire to give ray brethren 
and that is, that they should not be ashamed openly and 
avowedly to use good sermons written and published b> 
others. I do not believe that any clergyman would lose the 
respect of his parishioners if he began a sermon by saying 
u I am going to read to you a sermon written by such and 
such a man ” he might add something of the man « history 

i ust to let his people know to what they were listening and 
ie might mention whether he read the wholo of it or only 
selections, and whether be had inserted or appended remarks 
of his own. The one objection to preaching other peoples 
sermons is the want of perfect truthfulness, if wo lead our 
people to suppose that v hat we are giving them is our own 
when it is not If our people thoroughly understand what 
we are doing, they will certainly bo quite as ready to listen 
to good sermons which we have chosen for them, as to 
inferior sermons which we hare written for them. There 
will still remain n good deal that must be our own and 
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thoroughly good expository sermons such as I have described 
aheady we must compose, because we shall not find them 
ready-made But we may be sure that m teaching our 
people we shall gam and not lose by being manly and open, 
and not pretending to do what none but veiy few can do, and 
what we are not at all the better cleigymen foi being able 
to do, that is, being able to write two fresh sermons every 
week 

But I must add that I do not think, as a mle, that we take 
pains enough with our delivery of what we have to say It 
is essential to teaching of any kind that the teacher should 
study to make his hearers feel his sincere conviction, lus fixed 
resolution to live, or to try to live, by what he is preaching, 
his serious earnestness, his fervent wish that all should under- 
stand the truth and lay hold of it The foundation of good 
preaching is that the preacher lay to his heart what he is 
saying If we are thinking, not of helping oui people, but 
of the soit of figure we are making, if we allow ourselves to 
be self-conscious, if we do not try with all om stiength to 
speak as m God’s sight, as if the Lord Himself were hearing 
all that we said, we shall fail m reaching our people’s 
consciences and hearts The foundation of good pieachmg 
is m the preacher’s own self-surrender to what he is saying. 
And as this is the way to reach the conscience and the heart, 
so m order to reach their understandings we must first have 
our own understandings clear If we are going to preach a 
sermon of our own composing, we must study until we know 
what we are going to say We must be clear m om* own 
minds, or we shall never be clear to the minds of om hearers , 
and this requires a great deal of pains to be taken It may 
be that we have not the gift of expressing ourselves readily, 
even when we do know what we mean , but we can write 
what we mean, and rewrite it until we have satisfied our- 
selves, and no pams taken for tins puipose will be thrown 
away And so, too, if you mean to make anothei man’s 
sermon effective, you must take pams first to thoroughly 
understand it, ana then to be careful m reading it It is 
well worth while to take much trouble to make om selves 
both audible and pleasant to listen to , it is well worth 
while to cultivate distinctness of utterance, earnestness, and 
liveliness of manner 'It is possible to spoil very good 
sermons by reading them m a dull or slovenly way, by being 
too lapid or too monotonous, by false cadences, wrong 
emphasis, 01 frequent mistakes and corrections of those 
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mistakes. All the<c tlungt may seem small matters in 
comparison with the Milemn nature of our duties hut they 
arc not small, because the) have n considerable effect on the 
result of our labours. We arc serving God. In Ills service 
all things that help forward our grant mission are of 
importance. 

Ver) suggests c is what lie says nt Halbcrton 
111 1884 on HEADING IN CIIUIICII — 

The Bishop raid — * 

The physical conditions of good rending though not of the 
highest importance, were yet of considerable importance. 

The reading should be bud enough the jounger genera 
tion of clergy were not loud enough it was needful for 
uneducated people. 

There should be the right pitch of voter this varies from 
church to church voice is often drowned In echo new 
buildings are harder than old. 

Management of the breath never allow it to be exhausted 
breathe through nostrils. 

Speed neccssnr) to adapt pace to the building a 
smaller building admits of more rnpidit) 

Distinct articulation, especially of tlw consonants. These 
Hungs cannot be attended to in church all this ought to be 
done mechanically we want to know our own defects tins 
Is not easy we should get a candid critic we must practise. 

The intellectual qualification cf good reading — It is 
necessary to understand what we rend original sources 
often throw great light on the meaning find out where 
phrases come from in the Bible. Particularly true in the 
reading of the lessons tliat we should understand them 
it is well to read them over beforehand we shall almost 
always find something new that is characteristic of the 
Bible. In the Old Testament all the more necessary because 
of the dramatic character of the wnbng the perpetual 
shifting of Character look at Prophets, Job, Ecclesiastes, 
Deuteronomy 

There are two distinct schools of reading m this respect 
simple, like the reading of a well taught child for the 
prayers, the Bishop preferred it Beat reader Bishop ever 
knew was John H Newman , 1 whose whole manner was 

1 Earlier Yean” Memoir p. 05 and Editors Supplement, voL 1L 
p. 445. 
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penetiated with leveience, as if he were learning, but it is 
doubtful if all could read m this way it may degenerate into 
monotony Rhetorical aims at giving full meaning, calls 
in aid of intonation, mannei, etc , has tendency to degenerate 
into pleaching The best reading is the most natural 

Spiritual conditions of good reading — We must not 
think whethei we are reading well or ill Remember our 
first duty is to woiship ourselves, not only to lead the 
devotions of otheis Prayers ought not to be said to the 
people, but to God cliaracteiistic of such reading is 
reverence and humility, which will be theie, if m the heart 
first We should be conscious of the presence of others who 
are joining with us m prayers In the lessons we are 
speaking to the people, we must ahvays tiy to make the 
people feel that the lessons aie God’s Word , lemember it is 
a message from God, and then read in a natural ay. 

We should not trouble about the instrument (our voice) 
which we have to use, but do the best we can 

What are the chief faults or temptations which may 
beset us ? 

Conceit or vanity No merit will make up for the de- 
merit of vanity 

Slovenliness A more widely spread temptation, arising 
from nervousness or diead of affectation There is danger 
also from idleness 

There is a growing desire in the Chui eh of England foi 
more music — This is undoubted , not so much, perhaps, for 
intoned, as for monotoned sei vices, really good monotoning 
keeps out certain temptations, such as to preach the prayers, 
and it is easiei , it is best when uneducated people don’t 
recognise it We should guaid against being artificial, but 
very often it is a veiy effective way of rendering the service, 
often leads to better responding 

In conclusion the Bishop said Take care of small details 
of the service “ The Loid be with you ” is, perhaps, not 
thought of enough, as a change m the seivice The human 
voice is intended to leach the heart 1 

The subject of clerical study was handled 
both at Conferences and m Charges. It would 
be difficult to find advice more tersely or forcibly 
expiessed than this • — 

1 From notes taken at the time by Rev E I Gregory, Rural Dean 
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Finnll^, I desire to point out Hint, if the clergy nre to Ik 
the true instructor* of the people, thm must, nil their live* 
long persist in seeking instruction themselves I speak of 
this the more enmcstlv bccntiMj I do not think it jkk- ihlc for 
an\ bishop to have much to do with tlic lounger clergy, and 
with those who Mxk ordination nt hi* lmnd% without 
perceiving that we run n ier> senou* n k of losing thnt 
which has hitherto been one of the great glories of tltt_ 
hnghtli Churclt, namely, thnt tier clcrg\ lin* l*ccn for the 
most part n learned clergy, students of the Ihhle and well 
instructed m it I cannot hut nntin thnt there arc increasing 
difficulties in the wn\ of true stud\ TJic increased demand 
made upon the clcrg> in their parochial work tlic denmnd 
for more n*iUn" the demand for more fmpn.nl services, and 
that those services should Ik; of n much mon exluiustnc 
diameter pres* upon tlic clergy \cr> hcn\il\ and tlierc n a 
perpetual temptation to under rate Uh. imjwrtnnce of t»tud\ 
audtotlunk tfwt a clci^mum is justified insetting it cntirch 
aside in order tonttemf to his j Hindi. Of rour>c the different 
kinds of work the clci^ linvt to do hn\c their claim, ujmmi 
them in their proper onlcr but I am satisfied that nothing 
tiicr June to do is of so much importance a to justify them 
in disusing tliar study of tlic liiblc even for a single day 
I notice thnt this difiiculty nrcs'os most lmnlly upon tho** 
who arc ren)l\ m earnest in the do ire to do thur duti 
and upon those who hnTc the deepest sense of the re*j>on*i 
bdity of their ministry nnd all the more is it my duty to 
inswtmpon the importance of tliat wludi is the essential 
coij'*x)n of all tlie n>t of the work being done well, 
namely, unremitting ami careful stud\ throughout life 
Every one who ha* iind any exjxrecnce of the matter knows 
that it is very difficult, indeed to resume studv if it lias long 
been disused find if the younger clergy love the Iiabit of 
steadily pursuing their study of the Word of God the Church 
will hereafter moat seriously suffer, and it wdl then be too 
late to supply the necessary remedy I am quite sure tluit 
not only the work we linve to do in the instruction of the 
people, but also our endeavours to reach tho jtcoplcs hearts, 
and ibr their feelings, will to a ren great extent, depend 
for tliar success upon the degree in which our own nunds are 
penetrated with the power of God * Word In the course of 
years a mans preaching suffers very seriously — all tho more 
seriously because he himself von likely, does not notice tho 
gradual deterioration — if ho allows himself to fancy that he 
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alieady knows enough, and > that all he has to do is to 
communicate that which in his eaily days he had stored up 
m his mind Nothing can be a greater mistake, and I am 
ceitam that when a clergyman of matuie years is complained 
of as being diy or dull, a complaint that we sometimes hear, 
it anses much moie often from the fact that he has disused 
the quiet and living study of the Bible than fiom any other 
cause In these days when the knowledge of the Bible is of 
such pai amount importance, when it is a piotection on the 
one side against disbelief of religion altogether, and on the 
other side against religious feivour degenerating into meie 
excitement and emotion, it is impossible to overrate the 
importance of making the study of it by our people, living, 
leal, and thoiough , and unless we ourselves aie students ml 
the time, we must fail m all such endeavours . But it is not 
only to the younger cleigy that I would speak, because unless 
their seniors feel the impoitauce of this matter, and make it 
their business to aid and encouiage those who are younger 
than themselves, very little can be done simply by the 
exhortation of the Bishop, delivered, as it must be, on rare 
occasions, and sure to be thrust aside by the pressure of 
ordmaiy woik Much can be done by the clergy joining 
together foi the purpose of study, and by occasional meetings 
for the purpose of heanng each other’s conclusions and con- 
ferring on parts of the Bible previously read In many 
parts such meetings of the clergy have been already held, and 
I would uige that they should be more frequent, and that 
every one should be encouraged to make some direct 
pieparation for them, because it is upon such preparation that 
the advantage of any such confeience almost entirely 
depends 

As the charactei of the study should be such that' the 
results of it may be used m the instruction of otheis, it is 
well also to beai m mmd that the Scnptuie — and that for 
a very natuial leason — is always its own best commentatoi 
More particularly is this the case m the study of the New 
Testament, the writers of which certainly wiote with the 
most extraordinary fulness of knowledge of the Old They 
had the phiases, they had the lessons, they had the doctrines, 
they had the history of the Old Testament fresh and living 
m then minds , whenever they wi ote it was perfectly clear 
that they had all these m the background, and the more a 
man studies the New Testament with the Old fresh m his 
mmd, the bettei able will he be to enter into its meaning 
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and the relations of its pjurta For this and similar reasons 
the study of every’ port of the Bible tells directly on the 
study of every otner part. A student of the Bible should 
bo perpetually comparing Scripture with Scripture. And 
the more familiar he is with Biblical language and Biblical 
forms of thought, the more progress will ne make in under 
standing every fresh portion of the Bible on which he enters. 
And what is best for his study will be best also for the 
teaching of his people. By God’s providence it has come 
about that the religious book with which the Church has 
made our people most familia r is the Bible. And he 
who would instruct them must constantly make use as much 
as possible of Biblical language. Let me urge upon those 
who hare to teach, the advantage of following in such a 
matter the example set by a great leader of the early Church 
to whom we owe the Nicene Creed. It is a characteristic of 
that Creed, that although it was necessary to gather the faith 
of the Church into such expressions as would suit the time at 
which it was drawn up, yet there is but one single word in 
the whole of it that is not taken straight out of the Bible. 
And so too, in all our instruction, it should be our endeavour 
as much as posable, whilst using what is given to us by 
other writers, ancient and modern, to cast our teaching into 
such a form that a man who has rend the Bible, and made it 
the chief source of his own private study will be able to 
follow thoroughly all that is told him and to constantly 
find the confirmation of our teaching In hi* own private 
reading 

Hie Church of England, beyond any other Christian body 
in the country has everything to gain by careful and earnest 
study Hie sobriety the quietness, and the calmness of the 
services of the Church, the very large amount of God 1 * 
Word that is constantly used in every such service, the 
degree in which almost every prayer therein contained is 
full of Biblical instruction as well as of Biblical language, 
are quite certain, if we could but use all these an gut, to 
attract all whom we most wish to attract, in proportion as 
they study the Word of God and drmk in its spint, We 
are pastors and we are teachers, but m the present day the 
teacher is the character that the clergy ought to value most 
highly and use most largely For tin* is the great need of 
our time . 1 


Charge of Btfhoj) Temple 1876. 
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The subject of Family Prayer was congenial to 
him as beaimg on the home life. He discussed it 
with Ins clergy m all the Ruial Deaneries, and m 
the couise of the discussion he recommended that 
the clergy should speak about it at marriages 
and baptisms, that they should cnculate good 
forms of Family Prayer, and instruct their people 
how to use them. The discussion which he in- 
augurated in his own diocese led to further action 
on his part m Convocation 1 

One of the results of the Conferences was 
to bring out the wide lange of the Bishop’s 
knowledge, and to mspne increasing confidence 
m the soundness of his judgment. He became to 
his clergy, as he had been to his pupils, a geneial 
leferee on every kind of subject The Confer- 
ences had made it plain that, intimate as was his 
knowledge of the secular side of clencal life, it 
was not confined to this , and eventually it became 
as natuial to go to him for advice on spiritual 
matters as on others A striking illustration is 
the invitation to direct Quiet Days for the Clergy. 
Recogmsmg that spontaneity is the essence of 
real success m such movements, he did not himself 
mauguiate them, but when the request came 
he responded His addi esses at Quiet Days 
were piobably the highest expression of Bishop 
Temple’s chaiactei, and produced a deeper and 
more permanent effect on the clergy than did any 
othei woik of his Episcopate , but their effect was 
not a httle due to the self-diffidence with which 
he made the effort. His first utterance m his first 
address was a simple expression of doubt as to 
his personal capacity for such undertakings He 
had hesitated, he said, but to refuse was to lower 
the conception of the Episcopate, and loyalty to 
his office compelled consent. Spiritual reserve 

1 Infra, pp 569-571 
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was characteristic of lum , he had a natural un 
willingness to unbare tlie soul “Virtue" came 
out of him while he spoke, and like all truest 
virtue it was wrung out The nigged force of Ills 
words had nothing in common with the facile flow 
of self complacence they did not even express 
the continuous current of dajs Bound each 
to each by natural piety " they spoke of self 
mastery won b> self discipline, sometimes of a 
strong mans battle not jet finished, and there was 
that in the eye and voice which told its own tale 
Hie general subjects followed the lrnes of his first 
Ordination sermon — the Christian minister Clinsts 
ambassador, the minister was wholly Clinsts, and 
the aim for him was not respectabdity, but that 
highest life which implied self sanctification and 
constant pressing forwards through union with the 
Lord. 

The addresses at Barnstaple, 1 November 15 
1878 give the keynote — 

S. John xvii. 17 19 — “ Self-coitfccrstion after the 
example of Christ,” 

The power in all such meetings an these, and indeed in all 
oar ministry, is a form of the communion of saints. There 
is a current of common spiritual life pervading the whole 
body transmitted from the Head, even as He received it 
from the Father That which was ni Hun passed on to His 
hearers, that which is in ns passes on to our people, that 
which is wonting in us will bo wanting in our people. All 
the labour is not of so much value as the secret self-conquest. 
Where we fail, the failure could often be traced home, not to 
lack of learning or eloquence it is really due to a lack of 
constant communion with God of which Christ was an 
example. We must find means of sanctifying ourselves 
otherwise all else will be of little avaiL The thought of it 
should be with os now Self-examination and prayer, n 
necessary preliminary and then meditation on Christs 
excellency and lore, — we need to lose ourselves In Him 


1 Pnhendsry Plgoti Memorandum rttpra pp. 358, 
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What is thi* self-sanctification? There me tlnee aspect* 
of it First, that spiut which consists in setting before 
ourselves a high idial and pn prtuaUij .s framing afhr it 
Turn to the example of oui Loid — that stiange and aw ful 
revelation which it is impossible to lead without diead 
(Heb v.) u Who m the days of His flesh though He 
were a Son yet learned He obedience" How stiange the 
possibility of His liming to learn 1 Of all mysteiies of the 
Incarnation tins the most wondeiful, 1ioa\ completely he 
became man So. too. S Paul, w I keep inidci my body, etc 
Apply tlus to ourselves as ministers There is a constant 
tendeucy to settle down, to be contented with oursehes 
Nothing hinders oui ministry moie than this content The 
old schoolmen called it sloth. — it is a snare to all Not 
positive sin. but a low level "What is the spirit of oui 
lives ? — the general current of oui thoughts ? How much 
worldlmess there can be without scandalising ! E\ery now 
mid then a sliaip decision is necessaiy What would you do 
if suddenly challenged w ith a demand foi absolute self- 
surrendei ? How wanting we may be in mdustiy and 
diligence, content with a lifeless discharge of oui duties, 
gh mg little offence, while, peihaps, here and there is a soul 
perishing for lack of nuiture. How greatly inclined we aie 
to live tat too easy a life. We recognise the beauty of the 
heavenly devotion of some saint — an ideal of unearthly 
goodness, but because it is an ideal we make no effoit to 
attain it Remember that tlus upward stming is the load 
to His love; it is the recollection of this high ideal till ouch 
oidmaiy days of ordinal y life which giadualh lifts us 
kigliei, and it is this which gives powei to oui mimstiy. 
Who can fail to recognise the magic winch lesides m un- 
eaitlily characters ? It is this which leveals to others the 
powei of God — tins which by some subtle penetration seems 
to pieice into the hardest, eien those who are most sunk 
often show a strange appiobation of hear enly-nnnded men 
On the othei hand, we often fail foi no reason w r e can trace, 
but simply because we hate not within us this desire to 
c purify ourselves even as He is pure.' "What answering 
note can there be m the hearts of those who cannot find any 
sign in the speakei that he has lumself obeyed the call to a 
higher life winch he makes to others ? If w T e aie to be true 
to our mimstiy, this is the first condition — to learn the 
meaning ot that deep repentance, that never -failing struggle 
which net ei loses hope that bv God's grace and Tore some 
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day the ideal shall be realised — that we are seeking Him, 
and shall not fail 

The second aspect of self-sanctification is that by which a 
man is brought into contact with God High ideals may 
attract those who are, nevertheless, not religious men, because 
they do not live in coeumemon rctih the Supreme Betng 
'Hi ere are instances among heathen systems of men s attempts 
to realise high ideals m their own strength. The Stoic 
belief is an attempt to live above humanity Sore to fiuL 
If such efforts be true the end is S. Paul s — “ Who shall 
deliver me?” Morality which is obedience to Jaw, leads on 
of necessity to religion, which is devotion to a personal God. 
Abiding in the Lord is the keynote, the core of all spiritual 
life. 

The highest expression of it in acts of devotion is Holy 
Communion. That Sacrament lias no value except as 

C etrated by the power of the Atonement We “show 
h ” the Lord’s death as the source of our life on the one 
hand, and the gTeat offering to the Father on the other 
We desire to be taken up to Him, to receive from Him that 
eternal gift of which the death of Christ is the source, to 
offer all we have or are, purified and hallowed by the grace 
of Christ Sorely this is the spirit in which we have to live 
all day long I do not speak of it as easy to do, or even to 

believe. 

Nor is it easy to believe m prayer, which is another 
expression of the life which abides w God, in face of the 
apparent failure of our petitions. And yet, if any truth in 
revelation — whatever other difficulties, however strange and 
mysterious some articles of faith — here we stand ou an 
immovable rock prayer is heard and prayer u granted 
This work of prayer is, more than we think, the work of the 
whole Church. Christian life is hid with Christ m God 
underneath, moving in channels of which we know nothing 
the hidden influence operates and many a minister who has 
laboured long and never known outward success has assuredly 
been blessed^ and his work will be one day visible. Moses 
did not enter Canaan, Eli i ah was taken away before the 
downfall of Baal God will have us labour in dependence 
and prayer And so the faithful minister of Christ, whilst 
labouring among , will, still more, labour for the people. Hi* 
prayer* will, day by day, go up to God. We most ask our 
selves whether the spirit of prayer permeates all our labour 
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as it ought How powerful is piayer foi individuals 1 
When we have to deal with each one by one, how suiely 
must we plead for each one by one When you visit a rich 
man remember him m your prayers , or a hardened sinner, 
or penitent, 01 an unbeliever who cannot see his way — all 
must be backed up by earnest prayer Not long ago it 
became known, after the death of a well-known bishop, that 
it was his daily custom to pray for every pnest in his diocese 
by name Can we hear of it without a sense that this must 
have been a powei to that man’s ministry, far beyond any- 
thing due to peisonal gifts ?1 Such examples are given that 
we may know what spirit should rush into oui hearts No 
doubt I am only lemindmg you of known duties, but when 
we come to speak of these essential tiuths of spiritual hfe I 
cannot too earnestly impress on you that we cannot look too 
often to see whether, knowing that we ought to be men of 
prayer, our prayers are anything like what they ought to be, 
and whether, when we fail, it is not from want of prayer 
Our Lord is the Vine, and we the branches Does the sap 
flow F Aie our souls perpetually turned towards Him ? Or 
is it that oui prayers are hasty, careless, and cold ? Or, 
again, are they, as is more natural, unbelieving, with no 
true faith, with little of childlike simplicity and willingness 
to leave to Him to do what He will with oui' prayers? 
Meditate God give us grace to find blessing, and make us 
a blessing to His people 


We come now to the third form 01 aspect of spiritual 
life — forgetting ourselves altogether, and losmg ourselves m 
contemplation of God I have put this aspect last, because 
I wish to finish with that which contains deepest peace “ I 
have piayed and striven long,” said a penitent, “ and yet I 
have failed How can I pray better ? ” “ Go home,” was 

the saint’s reply, “ and pray for God’s glory ” There is m 
such prayer a wonderful power to elevate the spirit , God 
and Eternity dwarf time and care , infinity makes oui 
world nothing The majesty and love of God are something 
moie bright and glorious than we can conceive How can 
we cast down — how rise above — some of those things which 
so vex us 1 We find the thought and contemplation of Him 
something that lifts us above them , we find that ideal which 

1 At this point the Bishop nearly broke down with intense feeling, 
■and could hardly go on 
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mart be ever before our eyes. Wlint in the moral standard 
but n reflection of God? And “Holiness," which wt 
substitute for a Morality,” conies from God. Does it not 
enlarge the soul fire tne heart, to neck holiness? The 
contemplation of these truths luis a marvellous power to rob 
the world of its cliarms, and fill the soul with new influence 
and purpose. There is much to fight agninst, but the 
enemies arc cast down bj the knowledge of God 

And thus — in the knowledge and contemplation of God — 
we find deepest, surest pence. In striving there is the rwiin 
of effort, failure, anxiety, gnef, humiliation sadness — now 
can it be otherwise? In all penitence there must be 
sorrow when there comes with our petition still the 
knowledge of deep need, there is much to cause despond 
ency In all our temptations, trials, work there is trouble 
ana disturbance in the thought of God there is peace. 
His Eternal Majcst) ! The thought of it brings peiqictual 
calm. If in our ministn or in our lives, tnere is that 
which casts us down shaft wc not forget it in Ills eternal 
purpose and in the thought of Ills unalterable love? In 
praise and stud) of Him there is pure happiness wlint is 
life but to know Thee and Jesus Christ r That know 
ledge is the perfect supply of all needs. Elsewhere wc arc 
all astray — at other times we are giving out but in 
contemplation and pnu.se we are receiving and so it 
moulds our character Now wc see as in a mirror, and 
yet, while so beholding, there is j>erpctual transformation 
We are “changed into the same image." Hie power of 
such study sinks unconsciously into life, and wlulst blessing 
usj gives calm strength for all that will come. 

Let mo commend to you the contemplation of God as 
the great solace of lifo — as that whicli, beyond all else, will 
enable you quietly and steadily to persevere. In prayer 
there is often irrepressible emotion which seems to throw us 
off our balance but here tlicro is calm. Let us find rest 
m Him let us make it part of our life to study Him — 
tail we know Him better and better — till wo approach His 
likeness by ‘seeing Him as He is. 1 

A £ood commentary on the effect produced b) 
the Bishop s clerical Conferences and Quiet Days is 
found in the following memorandum written from 

1 From notes taken at the time by tie Rev IL Martin Aoral Dean 
now Prebendary of Exeter Catiednu and tie Rst T S, Randle. 
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the point of view of one of the younger clergy of 
the diocese : — 

As to his Quiet Days foi the clergy m the Palace 
Chapel, m no other way did he impress me as then 
I have seen the teais roll down his face as he spoke of 
the love of God as mamfested m the Incarnation, and I 
never wanted further answer as to his orthodoxy, and I 
have myself had ever afterwards a firmer grip of these vital 
truths 1 

(2) In speaking of the Quiet Days we pass into 
the inner chamber of clerical life , and the transition 
fiom these is theiefore easy to the Bishop’s personal 
relations with individual clergy Familiar inter- 
com se was checked at first by brusqueness of 
mannei, and some men fancied that the school- 
master was always hidden beneath the garb of the 
Bishop But there piobably never was an ecclesi- 
astical ruler who had less of the official about 
him, and, if once his clergy had penetrated thiough 
the haid exterior, they found no barneis of social 
or professional etiquette to keep them off. 

The only leal obstacles were unreahty, oi pose, 
or any touch of falseness of character, m those who 
approached him , no matter was too trivial, no 
detail too troublesome, to enlist the interest and 
sympathy of the Bishop when the personal footmg 
had been established The leality of the httle 
incidents of everyday hfe gave them an mteiest in 
his eyes Here is an instance * — 

Exeter, December 30, 1874 

My dear Sandford — The smoking of the chimney has 
nothing whatever to do with the giate proper The smoking 
is due either to the shortness, or the straightness, or to the 
openness at bottom of the chimney itself The two former 
causes can only be dealt with by putting on a cowl The 
last cause can only be dealt with by nan owing the mouth 
of the chimney above the fire 


1 Memorandum from Rev T J Ponting 
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ITils am be done whatever grnte you put in, though it 1 * 
true that some grates are made with a register, or n valve 
at the top for this purpose- 

I recommended the gmte ns giving most heat from least 
coals. 

Narrow the flue over it, and it will not smoke. 

He was as much at home in the business affairs 
of the parish ns in the small tilings of the parson 
age. Moreover, the subject of the following 
letter had its own special attraction and allraj's 
“drew" him — 

Frtna Ortobrr $2 IffTJ 

My peak 1 have looked into the law bearing on 

your nght to close the public house on jour globe, and I nm 
quite satisfied that you am do it without fear of impeach 
roent of waste- louarc not bound to let tlie house at nil 
if you were to keep every house that there may be on the 
glebe unlct nobody could interfere with you, or afterwards 
complain and if you let tins to a tenant who does not use 
it as a public bouse, the remedy of tho next incumbent Is 
to lot it to some other tenant who will ho use it 

The Bishop s aptitude for legal questions, both 
great and small, was so marked as to haw produced 
the remark about him credited to some public 
man “ Temple, its a pity you are a clergyman 
otherwise you d have been Lord Chancellor " A 
sense of the soundness of his advice made lum a 
constant referee to his clergy on all legal subjects. 
A collection of his answers on such questions, if it 
could be made, would be a clerical handbook of 
great value. The question of clerical fees uas dis 
cussed at more than one of his cl on cal conferences. 
It is pleasant to know that action was taken m 
accordance with the sound and practical advice 
given in the following letter, and brought permanent 
peace to a parish which had long been disquieted t 
after the manner of country' parishes, by tins small 
financial trouble — 

vol i 3 a 
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Eketeh, June 91, 1875 

My dear Sir — No fees can be charged for burials, 
marriages, churchings, or the like, except on one of two 
grounds, either the custom of the parish (not of the diocese, 
nor of the neighbourhood, but of that particular parish), or 
a scale settled under Act 59 Geoige III. ch 134, §11 

Mi- \s neglect to take the fees would not destioy but 

would greatly weaken the evidence of custom. You would 
have to go back to lus piedecessor 

I think I should advise you to get a scale settled under 
the Act It requnes the consent of the vestry and of the 
Bishop The Ruial Dean and Archdeacons -would be your 
best advisers how to proceed 

The following letteis aie full of sound judgment 
as to the general piineiples on which a parish is 
successfully managed : — 

Exkter, May 11, 1870 

My dear . I have thought much of youi matters 

smee I saw you 

I think it unfortunate that you said anything whatever 
about not altering the seats I think that you put yourself 
m a false position You did not mean to bind yourself, 
but your words would mislead and probably did mislead 

I doubt, too, whether you weie light m preaching in 
the surplice till you had got your people to consent What 
harm would be done if you had preached in a gown for 
twenty years ? And the lesult has piobably been to make 
the propei reseating very difficult , and yet the seating is an 
impoitant matter, and if that is postponed twenty years 
much harm is done 

All things considered I cannot but advise simply waiting. 

You cannot give up on the question of seats , foi the 
interests of the pooi are at stake, and they are your special 
charge But very likely the mattei may wait without much 
mischief for a year or even for two And patience will win 

The vestry and the place of the organ I look on as 
comparatively unimportant. It is, no doubt, best that the 
singing should be near the east end under the clergyman’s 
eye But the point is not vital 

I think if you waited and tried whether the offertory 
would help you, m a little time you might by meie patience 
and good-humour melt the opposition away To do that 
would be worth a gieat deal 
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Meanwhile, think whether you enn retmet in tun matter* ^ 
that do not involve principle. Tire imjwrtnnt thing is to 
show that you are not simply self willed 

Anyhow, you will haven hard task. But I hope God will 
help you in it. 

The Palm*, Eittz*, April PO, 1R7J 

Mr dea* , — The important matter is not to com 

promuo tho future. Lenve the organ puller), and promire, 
if it seems prudent, not to propose its removal for the 
present, or for ten yonrs if they like but decline to give an) 
pledge that is to last for ever So, if )ou are pressed about 
rending the ofTertor) sentences, agree to have a hymn, but 
decline to say that you will never change itisqulto possible 
that both m this and in the former matter the parish inn) 
change. 

The screen I should not care to keep at alt Screens do 
not really suit our services, and I should not care if they 
entirely disappeared 

The giving up the scats in the body of the church is 
a much more serious matter In agreeing to this I think 
you ought to press ver) earnestly the grievous wrong of 
what sometimes happens that the seats arc very often 
either empty or lialf full ami the persons to whom the> 
are assigned act os dogs in the manger It Is impossible 
for an) clergyman to press on his parishioners with real 
alTect the dut) of coming to church if he is liable to tho 
answer “There Is no room for mo if I do come." Those who 
have scats assigned to them ought to bo willing expressly 
to agree that If they arc not present at the service tue un 
occupied fittings ma) bo filled up b) tho churchwardens for 
the occasion, and that if they cease to come their right to the 
seats ceases also. But, subject to such stipulations os these, 

I think vour proposal 1 and Mr 's ma) bo accepted. 

I think it important to notice that in any parish where 
Church rates have been given up the moral right of the rate- 
payers as against the body oi tho parishioners is plainly 
given up with it 

The assignment of the scats beforehand seems to me a 
good idea. — Yours affectionately F Exon 

Relations with Nonconformists is a matter 
which looms large before the eyes of all clergymen 

1 This mu a Conn of condlthsnri allotment of seats. 
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in the western counties. The Bishop always 
handled it with large-heartedness and sagacity 
In answer to his Chaplain, who was soon face to 
face with the question in the paiisli to which the 
Bishop had appointed him, he lays down general 
principles m some such terms as these, not without 
thought of their suitability to the individual case 
with which he was deahng . — 

You will want strength and tact in dealing with the 
Nonconformists , some clergymen think it best to have 
nothing to do with them at all It is not the best 01 
highest policy, but sometimes it is the safest, and some men 
it suits. 

How accurate was the prognosis of the diffi- 
culties in this connexion was verified not long 
afterwards m North Devon A meeting was 
summoned in one of the larger towns, to piomote 
Home Reunion Owing to unintentional causes 
the Nonconformists of the district were irritated, 
and the Bishop, who had promised to preside at a 
gathering favourable to an object with which he 
sympathised, found himself m the presence of a 
crowded audience, consisting largely of opponents 
The whole incident was an opportunity for the 
exercise of that patience and courage which he had 
more than one special occasion for displaying 
during his lifetime In the midst of clamour and 
contention his attitude was self-restiamt, dignity, 
and persistence 

“ I am quite sure that all alike, m various ways, regret that 
the great Christian body should now piesent so veiy different 
an appearance from that which our Lord desired it to pre- 
sent when He prayed that we all may be one — one so that 
man should see it, and that the unity might be an evidence 
of the Divine mission which He Himself bi ought from His 
Father, and which He gave to His Apostles and Disciples 
to continue until He came again I am quite sure that all 
alike will feel that, if theie be any means which can bring 
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Christians closer to one another, it is tlic dut) of nil to 
study those mean*. \\ c know very well that it ts impossible 
for u*, nnj one of uk, cither on one wide or the other, to 
surrender what we believe to be God s truth. Bvcti if we 
nrc mistaken, yet we cannot help it our conscience* bind us, 
nnd until it has pleased God to make ns sec more clearly 
we are compelled to follow the guidance of tho^c conscience*. 
Hut, at any rate, it mn\ be possible to remove those causes 
of differences which come from mimnderstanding which 
come from not realty knowing each what the other think* 
which come from supposing things to be of greater import 
once than they are which come, per) in p*, a great deni from 
mere ignorance, and because we have not looked at both 
sides of the question And I for m) port am ready always 
to acknowledge that, however deep my own convictions mnj 
lie, however much they liavc laid hold of me, however 
difficult I may find It ever to part with them, yet I should 
bo foolish indeed if I did not confess that after nil, in many 
particulars, I may be gric\ou*Iy mistaken, and that others 
may be nght who seem to me to lie wrong It is in that 
spirit we ought to approach one another earn cstty dcrirmg 
to recognise the common faith which we nil hold, and the 
common Master whom we all worship I do not know 
whether much can come out of an) discussion or considera 
bon of our difference*. Hut it seems to me at any rate 
something is gnined by the mere desire to come together 
Something is gnined if only we show in every possible way 
how wo long for unity though it may be ns yet fhr ofT It 
is out of tho desire for unity it is out of the dcjorc to insist 
perpetually on tlioso points on which we are agreed, nnd to 
remind one another how very much more we arc ngrecd than 
we disagree it is out of that that it seems to me that there 
is somo nope that greater union may some day come, because 
if there he love to begin with and the spirit of lore, there is 
hardly any miraclo which we cannot hope will be brought 
by that which is above nil other things.” 

Tho Bishop afterwards invited opponents to come upon 
the platform and tnko part in the discussion — an onpor 
tunity of which they availed themselves but in spite of 
much demand he refused to put to tho meeting any resolu 
bon on tho merits of tho actual question and stated that, 
had ho been informed that there was any intention of pass- 
ing such a resolution he would have declined to tnko the 
chair — the meeting was for discussion and discussion only 
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The refusal to put the resolution caused no little uproar, 
which was disregarded The close of the meeting is an 
object-lesson as to the chaiactei of the Chairman, and shows 
the one point on which all were agreed 

The Bishop then thanked them foi what they had said 
About his impartiality and couitesy, and m return he 
thanked those who sat on his left side foi their courtesy 
towards him It was not a mattei of any surprise to him, 
because he had always found that his Nonconformist 
brethien had received him with the most entile kindness 
(A voice “ We always shall ”) “ Thank you,” the Bishop 

leplied “I feel it from ray heart, and I desire particularly 
to acknowledge the kindness and the graciousness with 
which the lesolution which was proposed has now been 
withdiawn I feel that it is m itself a kindly expression of 
regard for me and a real act of union between both sides of 
the platform I will now conclude with piayer ” His lord- 
ship stood up holding his piayer-book m fiont of him 
Cries of “Resolution” weie still heard fiom the bottom of 
the hall, but the Bishop stood firm with book in hand, and, 
after a little while, there was silence, and he offered up 
prayer The meeting separated quietly at eleven o’clock 1 

The Bishop diaws his own conclusions on the 
whole incident in the following letter : — 

The Palace, Exeter, May 7, 1880 

My dear Mil Granville — I do not think the meeting on 
Friday did us any harm But I veiy strongly advise your 
keeping out of all controversy with your Nonconformist 
friends for a long time 

I do not think there were any “ roughs ” at the meeting 
— Yours truly, F Exon 

It is satisfactory to read the Rector’s own 
judgment as to the eventual results : — 

March 9, 1903 

I never regiet that meeting myself I am sure it did 

f ood, though it was very painful at the time and nearly 
died me Two men took Holy Orders afterwards who 
were then Wesleyans, and told me the discussion had 


1 Exeter and Plymouth Gazette , May 1880 
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influenced them, and crcn tlie son of the chief opponent 
ultimately did the mmc. 1 Ami I believe a great man} 
Nonconformist* became Churchmen, more or leas influenced 

by the discussion Mr , in the torn, though lie 

died n Dissenter, often lincl tails with rao afterward* 
on the subject, and I lent him Home Reunion literature. 

Here are some illustrations of the modes in 
winch principles were applied to practical questions 
general]) — 

Consecration of Cemfteeies 

hiruixM I alio, 

Ortolrr 25, 1RH7 

Mr dear Sib — I do not remember the Charge tliat I gave 
in 18S2 sufficiently well to cheek tlie report of it I can 
only say that I can conceive I may have said that the co- 
existence of the two chapels in a cemetery was a scandal 
ami reproach. I thought so then and I think so still 
But I certainly never said that I desired to give up the 
consecration of cemeteries or of on) part of them. I should 
at all times have tried hard to have a consecrated ground 
for the bunal of our people. 

Some bishops, as I suppose >ou arc aware, decline to 
consecrate cemeteries because the consecration docs not 
reserve the ground for the use of tho Cliurdu But I cannot 
agree. I have always consecrated, and have refused to 
license. 

I steadily refused from tho first to the last when I 
was Bishop of Exeter to allow parishes to be loft without any 
consecrated ground But I was alwny* willing to consecrate 
a whole cemetery and obliterate tlie distinction between 
consecrated and un consecrated in that wnv — \ oun» truly 

F Lonpdi 

IsscRirnoN on Memorial Tailft 

Inscription . — She was a member of tho Bible Christian 
denomination for fifty nine years, and a local preacher for 
fifty years m the said (section) or denomination. 

/nu 8 1678. 

I think I should use my eloquence with the preacher to 
try to persuade him to yield, os all tho rest of the parish do 


lie is dow m Incumbent In tho Diocese of Exnter 
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But if he wall not, I should not object to the word “ Bible ” 
Coupled with denomination it is, I think, harmless 

I should try to get him to omit the last half sentence, 
and to substitute for it the words “and teacher” after 
“ member ” 

I myself should lather yield than go to law But there 
is no doubt that you can insist on his getting a Faculty 
befoie he puts it up 

Once put up (even by stealth and by night) you cannot 
remove it without a Faculty 

Joint Examination of Board Schools in Religious 

Knowledge 

TnE Palace, Exeter, 
June 26, 1882 

I cannot agiee with the Aichdeacon of Exeter 
(Sanders) in thinking that Mr Barnes will do wrong m 
taking a part with a Nonconformist m the examination of a 
Board School in leligious knowledge Let us m every 
way encourage partial leligious instruction when we cannot 
get complete And since the instruction is to be unde- 
nominational it is not unreasonable that there should be 
various examiners to see that no denominational questions 
are set Depend upon it, all study of the Bible ultimately 
tends to the advantage of the Church 

Rev R. Granville. 

Admission of a Member of the Church of Rome into 
the Church of England 

The Palace, Exeter, 
December 16, 1870 

My dear , — I think it would probably be better that 

the lady about whom you write should be formally received 
Such a step should be deliberate and public m older to 
guaid against its being taken lightly It is not necessary 
that she should be received m hei own parish church She 
may choose foi herself 

Nothing more is needed than a quiet but public announce- 
ment immediately before the Exhortation (not the Notice) 

m the Communion Office to the effect that , hitherto a 

member of the Church of Rome, desires to be admitted into 
the Church of England, and that the Bishop has directed 
that she be allowed to leceive the Holy Communion accord- 
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Ingly Then let her communicate at that celebration with 
the rcit 

I think it more atmightforwnnl, and In every wny better, 
that *hc ahould tell the priest what she l* going to do 

No less practical is the advice given on different 
points ns to the services of the Cmirch In reply 
to n request for ndvice as to the expediency of 
maintaining the daily service in a country pnrisli, 
he answers by stating the law on the subject, and 
concludes, ' If I were in \ our place, I should find 
daily service the greatest help and should certainly 
keep it up." 

The following letter is in some sense supple- 
mental to the above advice — 

Imp fok the AnunaataaTio\ op Pnaur UamaM 

Exrrm Jmju ] I07J. 

M\ dear , — The Rubric which order* the Baptism 

to follow the second lesson mint be rend with that which 
order* Daily Service. If you have Daily Sendee, you ought 
to have the Baptism after the second lesson But I do not 
think a clergyman can nghtly hold to the Baptismal Rubric 
which hi* people do not like, and givo up the other Rubric 
which he docs not like. 

'Whether you have the Baptism on Sunday or week-day 1* 
a question not of law but of expediency In these day* I 
certainly should not press for a Sunday if I were a clergyman 

If they pres* to have the Baptism on a Sunday I should he 
firm to have it in *cmcc time in such a parish as 

I think I have covered all your points. 

He advises that children of ten years of age 
should be baptized as adults. 

Tn* Palack. Exrm, 
Bt otm b tr It 1078. 

Mr dkar Sir — I do not think children of ten ought to 
be baptised as infants, however stupid or ignorant. The\ 
should be carefully prepared for Baptism- When you think 
any one of them ready for Baptism, von have my sanction 
for administering that Sacrament. 

It should not be administered on the same daj os Con 
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firmation But there need not he a long interval — Yours 
truly. E. Exon 

His reverence for the Saci aments of the Chinch, 
coupled with his respect foi law and individual 
rights, is conspicuous in the following letters : — 

The Palace, Exeter, 
December 17, 1878 

I t hin k you vail do wisely to see and press upon him 

that he ought not to come to the Holy Communion while 
he is under this cloud of suspicion He must have been 
guilty of levity to make it possible to suspect him so gravely. 

But bejmnd advice you cannot go 

You cannot refuse a man on suspicion All you can do 
is to pi ess upon him the fearful responsibility he mcuis 

The Palace, Exeter, 
December 30, 1879 

Youi question about the marriage of unbaptized persons 
raised a point of law which I did not like to settle without 
consideration and consultation 

I am advised by high legal authority (and I fear there is 
no doubt that it is true) that we cannot refuse the marriage 
service to mibaptized people There is a special provision 
for Jews and Quakers But all otheis we must many. 

This is what the law is ; I cannot say I think that it is 
v hat the law ought to be. 

Characteristic of his clearness of view in regaid 
to spiritual matters is his judgment in regaid to an 
irregular marriage : — 

O O 

5 Victoria Terrace, Worthing, 
August 27, 1884 

I do not like the idea of using our marriage service for a 
purpose for which it was nei ei intended, namely, conseciatmg 

a marriage already consummated years ago The are 

mamed people. Their mamage was, m the eye of the 
Church (and in the judgment of God), irregular But it vas 
valid nevertheless Fien noil debuit; factum valet. To 
use the marriage service uow is to lowei the service. People 
who have done wiong tune no nglit to ask us to lower the 
sernce m order to set their feelings at lest. It is pait of 
their punishment to beai the pain of thinking that their 
mamage vas in the beginning unblest 
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Ihc cose in parallel to that of bantfcm I>) heretics or 
schismatics. Such baptism (unless administered by those 
who denied the Tnmt), and consequent!} could not nghth 
use the proper words) has I>ccn nlwa\s held valid, but vet 
irregular Such baptism cannot be n_]>cntcd but it ought 
to be repented of 

It would be quite right that the should use whatever 

form of repentance most satisfied their own consciences for 
instance, the} might observe the anniversnr) of tiicir wedding 
day every venr with fasting and penitent pmyer Hut the} 
ought not, in m\ judgment, to oik or to have the Marriage 
Service. F Lxok. 

I presume there arc no children 

His habitual new that merciful treatment is the 
most just comes out in the following letter as to 
the burial of infidels — 

Tut Pauce. fctrrm 
March 14, 1881 

\ ou arc nght in refusing to use the Burin! Service at the 
interment of an avowed infidcL 

But powiblv )ou may find that lie maj become softened 
at the approach of death. It is something tiint lie allow* 
your visits. 'iou ought to be ver} *ure that be does not 
repent, if you arc to refuse him Christian bunal 

ou aro of course aware tliat he maj or hjs friends after 
his death may procure some one else to bun him with am 
service whatever In that ease you have nothing to do with 
the matter — \ours faithfully F Exos 

Let me know in a day or two if lie is still alive, and 
whether he shows any ngn of change in his opinions. 

The spirit m which he received, recogmsed, and 
encouraged meritorious service is thus illustrated — 

PiAKOtmi April tT 1870. 

Mr DKAit Mi Babwes 1 — Do vou think that you can 
undertake a mission into Cornwall ? I want a man to go 

down to and take cliargo of it during the vnenney of 

the bring It is in a very bad condition, and requires a 
mgorous man for a little while. 


1 Safweqnejitly Archdeacon of Banataple *nd Trewurer of Exeter 
Catbednl. 
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You will, of couise, have to provide for your own place 
in your absence But possibly that would not be very 
difficult — Yours truly, F Exon 

July S, 18T0 

My of, ati Barnes — As has now been instituted, 

your mission at is at an end, and you can go back to 

your own living 

You have done at piecisely what I wanted you to 

do, and I doubt if any one could have done it better 

I shall look out for an opportunity to give you more 
important work than the charge of your present living — 
Yours very truly, F Exon 

The preceding letters serve to show how official 
relations gradually shaded off into personal. 
Friendships with him could become veiy close 
and intimate, and the power of his influence over 
those who weie fully drawn to him was unique 
His words were not many, but the crisp, terse 
phrase of his utterances had a special power of its 
own It is thus that he writes to an old pupil 
when asking him to come into Devonshire as his 
chaplain : — 

Rtjgbe , October 14, 1869 

My dear Sandford — The first letter that I wrote when I 
was allowed to mention the fact of my nomination for Exeter 
was to the Archbishop of Canterbury to ask his leave to ask 
you to come to me instead of to him 

He asked you as a favour to you, but now that I have 
leave to do so I ask you as a favour to me 

Will you think of it ? — Yours affectionately, 

F Temple 

My letter to him had to wander and I have only ]ust got 
his answer 

The reply and the lettei that followed it speak 
for themselves : — 

Aevechubch, Redditch, 
October 15, 1869 

My dear Dr. Temple — I accept your most kind offer most 
gratefully and gladly I could have few greater pleasuies or 
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privilege* than to work under you, and try, if it is in my power, 
to help you, and make others know you and love you. 

Whatever you wish me to do, I will do as well as I can 
only might I ask you at your convenience to let me know 
what you want from me, and when you want me ? With 
my renewed thanks, and my love to Miss Temple, — k ours 
with gratitude and affection, E. G 8 ash roan. 

Ruoxv Chtci*r 10, 1069 

Dkae Samdfobd — Y our letter has made me very glad. 

X am very sorry to hear of your sick household. I hope 
the illness will soon pass away Give my love to the Aren 
deacon . — \ oure most affectionately, F Temple. 

The friendship begun at Rugby grew stronger to 
the very end, and even when official ties were 
broken the sometime pupil and chaplain found 
Dr Temples home his own There was much 
work to ao where the Bishop lived, but never once, 
though the chaplain might break in upon the 
busiest moments, was there a petulant or impatient 
word or any mention if he had done his best, of 
blunder or inefficiency, and all was not business as 
these words show — 

Extra, Dun^r 31 1678. 

My dkae Sajjdeoed — This is not on business, but only to 
wish you a Happy New Year and you know that I 

wish it to the Archdeacon with all the honour and regard 
that his long life in God’s service deserves from all of os that 
know him. 

I hope you are getting better and stronger, and enjoying 
much happiness. — Yours affectionately, F KinV 

The allusion to ‘ getting better ” is explained m 
the following letter written a few days later — 

Erma, January 22, 1673. 

I am very sorry indeed to have such an account of your 
health. Of course we most all submit, and if the Exeter 
climate is not good for you at present you must stay away 
from it Hie loe* of your companionship is a good deal 
more to me just now than even the loss of your work though 
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the latter is not a little Nevertheless, we must bear what 
God sends 

I cannot at present say anything about the future. I 
must turn it over m my mind, and will write to you again m 
a few days 

Not many busy men would be content, even for 
affection’s sake, to continue for a year such an 
arrangement as the next letter proposes : — 

Exeter, Jarman/ 24 , 1873 

I cannot undertake just at present to dull a new chaplain 
It would simply be a greater burden than help 

I want you, therefore, to keep your present post for a time 
at any rate I will send you the letters to be answered with 
minutes of the answeis in the corners The difference will be 
that you will answer them fiom Alvechurch instead of from 
the library here The delay is not of real consequence, and 
jou will of course try to prevent it from being greater than 
it must 

The going about on Confirmation tours is not now of so 
much need as it was You have pretty well drilled the 
clergy m my ways 

Kate will do the sending out of circulars She can now 
do that very well 

I will try this plan at any rate for the present If you get 
work that you like, it may be advisable to make a change 

The above is an instance of exceeding considera- 
tion for others. A touch of the same quality is 
illustrated by the following memoiandum with 
the closing incident : — 

In 1877 (was it ?) he spent several weeks at 

He had offeied to take my whole duty, but not part 
of it I could not be away that month, having been away 
for a usual month already, and having certain parish tribula- 
tions to tackle He was always m church when theie 

was a seivice, Sunday and week-day, and we exchanged calls 
and saw something of his ladies, but nothing of him At 
the end of his stay he sent me word that he wished to preach 
on the Sunday afternoon It was a grand sermon for us, on 
the second commandment, and would have been great any- 
where — making graven images — not literally, but making 
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our own ideas of God— low idea* leading to tolcmnrc of evil 
in otsrwdves, etc, etc. The next morning, before he left for 
Exeter he came to the vicarage, u I just entne to tel! you not 
to be cast down ” 

Another and by no means unfrequent form of 
consideration comes out in the appended narrative 
received from a former Rural Dean in the Exeter 
Diocese — 

An old clergyman, curate tn sole charge of a vcr> jvoor 
living, and receiving only a small stipend, and with luurdlv 
anv private mean*, drifted into debt, although lie and his 
wife bred verj quietly lie was not a good man of business 
and illness prolably accounted for part of the debt, which in 
the course of two or three years amounted to £80 or J?90 
Some of the clergy in the Deanery knowing the old roan and 
b* blameless life, privately collected amongst tlrcnuclves n 
sum of monev to lessen his debts, and the Rural Denn took on 
himself to write to the Bishop and tell liim vital was bang 
done. JNo answer came, ami the writer regretted lie had 
written, as verj possibly the Bishop was inundated with 
appeals for chanties and societies of all kinds — indeed, rccing 
tin; Bishop nt a mil wav station, he avoided meeting Jnm. 
But soon the old curate called, and asked the Rum! lienn if 
be had written to tlic Bishop, lie was told ' \ c*." - ’ The 
old man said that Uiat accounted for what luul purzled him, 
for he had weaved a letter from the Bishop appointing a 
day and hour at which ht was to see him at Exeter arid 
he went. “ Well, what happened ho was asked tire answer 
was, “The Bishop said. What will clear you of soar debts ? 

I said, £50 The Bishop at once wrote ana gave me a 
cheque for J?50 and said, * Good -da) ** 

But there was another side , lie could be ‘ short," 
even with those whom lie liked and respected. He 
was especially susceptible to signs of unprepared 
and disordered work, and had a special objection to 
requests for the reopening of points which he had 
already settled. He was rather a strong tonic nt 
tames to loss of nerve. 

On that occasion (writes an official who bad been come 

/Inwn imnnl 1 li.fl . . fiwij at ,1 || r ■ ■ir.nl - - - 1 *- - 1 1 4 _ . 
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one I could persuade to speak first after tlie Bishop, and the 
Bishop had refused to say what he would speak about His 
address had taken the wind out of my sails, and I fumbled 
about, left out part because he had said it, and pait because 
he had said the opposite of it, and made a geneial mess 
Going with lum to the station I leceived a scolding foi not 
having my firstly, secondly, and thirdly, and geneially foi 
not having my ideas sufficiently in order. 

In the following extiact from a letter he speaks 
the truth m love to a very close friend : — 

I had begun to feai that you were letting “ nerves 11 get 
the better of you — I wonder whether you thought my letteis 
very ferocious I rathei hope you did — Yours veiy affec- 
tionately, F Hyon 

There was no sting in such admonitions. They 
were “ precious balms ” that broke no man’s head. 
But with cases of gross neglect of duty he could be 
very stein , with proved guilt, which peisisted in 
screening itself by falsehood, he would make no 
terms A gradual depiession of the standard of 
hfe and character in a clergyman was especially 
painful to lum But for all that he always judged 
men at their best, and if the verdict was at fault, 
for the most part it erred on the side of ovei 
leniency His heart towaids the individual man 
was tendei , towards his best friends the love was 
“wonderful.” The quotation of letteis may well 
be closed with those which show how to each he 
could give just “the food convenient,” kindling the 
young, and imparting a glow of pride in the sense 
of his friendship, — following the old to the very 
end with affection and appreciation of tried work 
and character. 

Plymouth, July 5, 1874 

My dear Sandford — I have thought much of you to-day 
and of your entrance on your new duties And for the sake 
of old affection, now going for nearly sixteen years, I have 
had you much in my prayeis 

God bless you m your new work, and give you not only 
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Dr. Temple was a bom educator, and could not 
help exercising influence on others. The clergy 
specially were brought under the spell ; a new 
inspiration, a higher conception of their office came 
into the whole body. It was not given to all men 
to receive him ; he required to be known All 
were not capable of knowing him, and some had 
not the opportunity , but to those who received 
him, he came almost as a new revelation of what a 
man could be , and some who had most sympathy 
with such a nature were drawn by a magnetic 
influence stronger than any other which they had 
ever known. 
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and good of all the ages that pieceded it” ; and of 
this historic unity Episcopacy is a symbol and 
expression. 

The presentation of the staff is thus a suitable 
starting-point for a chapter entitled “The Bishop 
and the People,” and it expresses the character of 
his Episcopate in tins connexion. Its aim was 
unity, not m any narrower or more formal sense, 
but the comprehensive unity which draws not only 
all systems, but all life, into one. This unity 
Bishop Temple was fitted to promote by his own 
personality, and all his work made foi it ; it became 
evident to all men that he presided over a branch 
of the Church of the Incarnation — a Church in 
sympathy with all humanity. 

Thus he was a Bishop, not of the clergy only, 
but of the laity In lecallmg his administration 
we are reminded of Dean Church’s words : 

A bishop was there to remind Christians of that vast, 
wide, spiritual society which was meant to embiace us all ; 
of the force and value of what is common, and public, and 
continuous, and customary He was there to bind together 
m each age the old and the new, the Aveak and the strong ; 
to Antness, annd the vicissitudes of individual thought and 
energy, foi something Avhich, with less show, Avears better and 
lasts longer, for a common mhentance of faith and religion, 
Avhich needs indeed to be filled up m its outlines by private 
conviction and activity, but without Avhich eveiy thing pnvate 
risks becoming one-sided in ideas and ciamped m sympathy, 
and, at last, poor m heart 1 

The donors of the staff weie leading laymen. 
It has often been said that Bishop Temple was 
never quite at home in the House of Loids, and 
never caught its tone when speaking theie , but he 
impressed the Peers with his nobility of character, 
and their last lecollection of him will be the scene 
m which, with pathetic dignity, he embodied that 

1 Pascal and other Sermons, by Dean Church, pp 111-112 
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some common ground of intellectual sympathy or 
human interests, he and society were not quite at 
ease with one another. The chief point of contact 
between the Bishop and this class as a whole was 
his endeavour, by encouraging simplicity of life and 
promoting unselfish effort for the common good, to 
bring it into closer fellowship with the mass of the 
people. 

The sympathy deepened the nearer he came to 
those who were identified with the common work 
and interests of daily life. Thirty years before he 
had dreamed a young man’s dieam about the 
chivalry of industry. Wilting to his friend Robert 
Lawson in 1846 he had said : — 

There was much m chivalry that partook of the spirit of 
lifeless formality , but the idea, as most of the ideas of the 
Middle Ages, was noble and beautiful and Christian The 
profession of arms has now passed away , the industrial, not 
the military, life is to be the greatest business of the world 
As the military sprang from the foulest sources, from 
robbery and violence and animal passion, so, too, the in- 
dustrial has a low and degraded origin — mere love of money 
and selfish gam But the one before its death was gradually 
purified into a lofty and noble calling m spite of its natural 
opposition to all that is lofty and noble , and if we have had 
a chivalry of arms, why not a chivalry of industry? I 
believe it is coming, though centuries must elapse before it 
can leach that state And when it does come it will be 
infinitely nobler than the other chivalry, for it contains m it 
none of those really low debasing elements A regular order 
like the old knights, of course, I am not dreaming of, though 
such a spirit, if realised, will soon issue m congenial institu- 
tions But they will come of themselves, only let us, if we 
can, help the growth of the temper which is to be so de- 
\ eloped Such seems to me the course of history, and, 
therefore, I cannot think that man ought to look upon 
secular employments as anything else than a service of God , 
the world we know will go on as God has ordained, whatevei 
the men who carry it on may be , but the privilege of the 
Christian is that he works with his eyes open, and his labour 
perishes not , the worldling is but a mere instrument, which, 
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The year 1878 closed gloomily m Devonslme 
owing to the failuie of the West of England Bank. 
The liabilities were estimated at three and a half 
millions; the sharelioldeis numbeied about 2000, 
and were drawn laigely fi om the low 7 ei middle class, 
comprising a great number of widows of trades- 
men and professional men. Their liabilities were 
unlimited and the distress was widespiead The 
distiess, being unavoidable, v r as just of the kind 
which appealed most strongly to the Bishop. He 
promptly put himself at the head of the movement 
for relief. 

How thoroughly he took his own personal shaie 
is plain from what he said at a meeting held at 
Plymouth on June 9, 1879 : — 

He was quite suie, having himself taken part in every 
investigation that had yet been made, that, if any committee 
of impartial men weie to review then work and to have put 
clearly before them the reasons why they had made such 
grants of assistance as they had, 'they would be perfectly 
satisfied that the grants had been given foi the relief of 
distress and nothing else 


His special sympathy with the mteiests of the 
aged comes out m his final woids : — 

The provision eventually to he made for the peimanent 
assistance of these poor people, such as to ielie\e them from 
very exceeding distress, would require a very large sum of 
money He believed that they had found, if they were to 
take only the old people above sixty, and to purchase for them 
annuities for the rest of their lives, equal to what they had 
lost, it would reauire something httle short of i?20,000 Of 
course they could not profess to do anything hke that , they 
could only do their best to enable these poor people to hve for 
the rest of their hves without positively going to the work- 
house 


Bishop Temple’s conduct in regard to the bank 
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failure sank deeply into the mind of the commercial 
community, and left upon it a more lasting impres 
sion thnn anything else which he did in the course 
of his Episcopate, <>«mg to its combination of 
tenderness, business capacity and willingness to 
tnhe infinite pains. ’Die best lessons filter down 
slowl) and such characters as Bishop Tcmnlcs are 
not quichl} read > T ot until he was Archbishop 
was tlie appreciation hi Etonians so complete as 
to lead them to make Frederick Temple o Freeman 
of the city, but memory then awoke. Later on 
when the life of labour was at last closed, thoughts 
were gathered up in a few significant words of 
his friend, the Bcgtftmr of the Diocese (the late 
Mr Arthur Ilureh), At a meeting held in the castle 
to inaugurate a memorial flic life was of such a 
kind that the memoO of it will deepen ns tune 
goes by 

Early in the E vetcr Episcopate lie had the 
opportunity of showing lus sympathy with suffering 
in a wider area. yVitlun a few months of his 


coming the Franco German war broke out (1870) 
Dr Temple withdrew from party polities after he 
became lhshop , but the larger interests of politics 
suited lus cast of mind and habit of thought 
specially engrossing )um when they touched national 
movements and the griefs and aspirations of men. 
There are some who can still recall the solemnity 
and sense of awe with which he spoke at the Guild 
lmll meeting at Exeter m aid of the sick and 
wounded, September 3 1870 — the day on which 
the news of the battle of Sedan and the collapse of 
the second French Empire was received 

Mingling with sympathy with suflermg and the 
calamities of a great nation, it was easy to see the 
special interest manifested in soldiers. Frederick 
Temple never forgot that he was a soldiers son 
Many were struck With the plain tokens of fellow 
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feeling with the soldier m one of his first sermons 
in Rugby Chapel ; 1 and he gave proof of it after- 
wards on more than one public occasion, notably in 
1871, when preaching to the Militia m the nave of 
Exeter Cathedral. When addressing soldiers for 
the last time, shortly before his death, he declared 
that he never could hear the sound of troops in 
march without a thrill, and without wishing to 
march with them. 

The calling of seamen struck the same chord of 
human sympathy m his nature. A terrible storm, 
which raged round the southern coast in February 
1877, and made many children fatherless, excited 
his compassion and gave him his opportunity, and 
from that time onwards he took the Brixham 
Orphanage under his special charge. He fitted it 
into the loutme of other Episcopal duties, being 
constant in attendance at committees, speaking 
on its behalf m and out of season, and selecting 
chief men amongst his clergy to watch over its 
interests. And there is something deepei than the 
tone of official mteiest in the words of his address 
to the friends of Missions for Seamen at their 
annual meeting at Exeter m April 1875. He did 
not think that the country had a sufficient sense of 
its debt to sailors The Society was excellent, but 
not adequate Foi his own part “ he confessed that 
he desired that this work should be taken up by 
the Church as a whole He wished that the 
Society, instead of being as now a rather small 
Society, consisting only of persons who had some 
direct connexion with the work, should be much 
larger — that, m fact, it should be taken up by the 
leadeis of the Church, and organised as the proper 
instrument of doing what he considered to be a 
part of the work of the whole Church ” He had 
the same wish m regard to soldiers, and his desire 

1 Seimont, vol 1 , “Love and Duty ” 
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sympathy with the ‘common people,’ or of Ins 
belief in these tlnee pimciples as the ‘means of 
their salvation.’ 

With total abstinence he had natural affinities 
fiom the first, as some amusing references to Ins 
school days imply. When a small boy at Blundell’s 
he was asked out to dmnei by a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood who had known his fathei, and 
waiting about it aftenvards to Ins mother, he says : 
“ The boys laughed at me very much when I told 
them that I had not chunk any wine, but only a 
tumblei of watei.” 1 In a letter to his little brotliei, 
“Johnnie,” mitten about the same time, he says: 
“I can tell you I’m bettei off lieie than you aie, 
for I have a hot penny 1 oil with butter every morn- 
ing, with some hot milk, and as much bread and 
buttei at suppei as I can eat, with some good beei, 
though, to tell the tiutli, I like water better” ; he 
adds, “but then you have Mamma and Netta, and 
that makes up for all the penny rolls and bread and 
butter m the world.” 

There was thus what out-and-out teetotallers 
might call “latent grace” from the first. The 
history of the actual conversion is given m the 
following memorandum : 2 — 

The attention of Dr Temple was called to the temper- 
ance question by the Rugby Temperance Society soon after 
he became Headmaster, and m 1862 he accepted the invita- 
tion of the National Temperance League to pieside at a 
meeting m the Town Hall . Di Temple proved to be 
antagonistic What took place, howevei, was enough to 

make the friends of temperance feel that it was worth while 
to make fuither efforts to enlist the Headmaster on their side, 
and subsequent events ]ustified the attempt , foi when, six 
or seven yeais later, Mr Waite, the secretaiy, arranged a 
meeting on the platform between Dr Temple (m the chair), 

1 Letter from F Temple to Ins mother, February 26, 1834 

- Memorandum from Mr Morris Davies, Hon Secretary of the Old 
Rugbeian Society 
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as laity of the Chuich, but as subjects of the Queen 
But do not let us fancy that making oui services reverent and 
orderly, and our chuiches beautiful and glorious, . and by 
preaching to the best of oui pou er the doctrine of the Cross 
to those who will be there to hear us — do not let us fancy 
that this is any more our duty than the duty of wrestling 
with this temble mischief 'which seems more and more to 
lay hold upon our people It is the glory of the Church of 
England that the ministers of that Church do a great deal 
moie than their visible and public woik , that their private 
ministrations are very often of much higher value than any- 
thing which meets the public eye — and all tlus may be used, 
if only we will endeavour to use it quietly and steadily, to 
deal with this terrible evil. I speak very earnestly on this 
subject because I feel very deeply , theie is hardly any service 
which the Church of England could render to this country 
greater than that of grappling with this terrible mischief 

These words may be legaided as the inaugura- 
tion of the Bishop’s temperance work in the 
diocese, and from utteiances thus giave, but 
passionless, did the most prominent effort of his 
Episcopate flow. The principles had already 
taken root in his mind; convictions had been 
strengthened by a study of the lately published 
report of the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury on Intemperance ( 1869 ), with its 
abundant evidence of widespread evil ; but the 
immediate occasion for speech may perhaps be 
found m the startling object-lesson given by the 
discreditable scene of the meeting of the United 
Kingdom Alliance held in Exeter (January 23 , 
1872 ), a few weeks before the delivery of this 
charge. Bishop Temple often had to meet during 
his hfetime the opposition of religious opponents ; 
but it was left to supporters of the publican 
interest in his own Cathedral city to carry opposi- 
tion to the length of physical violence. Whatever 
excuse there was for the exhibition must be found 
in the irritation and alarm caused to the liquor 
traffic by Mr. Bruce’s Licensing Bill, which was 
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voice, “ You want to rob a man of his beer ”) — who knew 
their weakness and their strength, condemned their conduct 
(Confusion, and a voice, “ Where’s the police ? ” Fighting 
went on freely at the end of the hall foi a few minutes ) 

A terrible row ensued A cry was laised, amid shouts 
and yells at the bottom of the room, “ To the platform,” 
and a lush was accoidmgly made to the right side of the 
hall by a number of men to effect this object Then a 
terrific battle followed The teetotallers fought desperately 
to keep back their opponents, but were beaten back. . 
The scene was one of the most indescribable confusion, the 
whole of the audience bemg on their legs, some standing on 
chans, others rushing to the side doors to make their escape, 
as the mob appeared likely to force their way to the 
front . 

Upon compaiative quiet bemg restoied, Mr G 0 
Trevelyan, M P , came forward, and was greeted with 
mingled cheermg and hooting A man mounted a chan 
at the back of the 100m and shouted something about 
depriving the poor man of his rights, denying to him what 
the rich could get for themselves Upon tins Mr Trevelyan 
invited him to the platform, and accordingly to the platform 
he came, escorted by a number of his associates The man 
had apparently been m the heat of the foimei scrimmage, 
for his clothes were literally torn off his back, and there was 
little to cover the upper part of his body except the 
fragment of a shirt One of the other men produced a 
black bottle, apparently, however, empty, and, noshing the 
audience luck, went through the pantomime of drinking, 
afterwards passing the bottle to his fellows, who went 
through a similar performance. This was the signal foi 
roars of laughter, yells, and hisses 

Mr Paper said he hoped that they would now have a 
good meeting It was evident, however, that certain men 
had come there to create a disturbance 

One of the belhgerents who was upon the platform 
hereupon indignantly wished to propose an amendment, 
and he mounted his chair for that purpose. He then 
made a rambling speech, concluding with the words, “I 
likes my beer, and I shall have it — theie (Loud laughter ) 

During the delivery of this oration, delivered with a 
number of flounshes of the black bottle before mentioned, 
several gentlemen on the platform endeavoured to stop the 
speaker’s garrulity, but it was of no avail The friends of 
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influence The Bishop’s closing words are an 
apt text for the sermon of his whole life on the 
temperance question. 

But though the occurrence impressed, it did not 
disturb him. While it lasted he was almost the 
only man piesent who did not lose self-control, and 
he returned home aftei wards as if nothing had 
happened. He was not a member of the Alliance 
before the occurrence, and he did not join it after- 
waids. He waited until he found a suitable agent 
for working the diocese m the Church of England 
Tempeiance Society, le-formed on a double basis 
which mcluded abstameis and non-abstamers. The 
inaugural meeting of this Society was held in Lam- 
beth Palace on February 18, 1873. Bishop Temple 
was not present, but he sent a sympathetic apology 
for his absence ‘The gathering itself/ says Mr 
Morcom, a faithful follower of Dr. Temple first at 
Exeter and then in London, both in the temperance 
movement and m all Church work, ‘was memor- 
able, it was the occasion of the public official 
adoption by the Church, in accoi dance with the 
recommendations of Convocation, of an organisa- 
tion founded ten years before, as a private society, 
and now broadened to meet new requirements 
and to discharge a larger mission.’ 1 

With this action Bishop Temple was m thorough 
sympathy, and he took part m the formation m his 
own diocese of those paioehial branches which, 
with the aid of a pastoral letter from the Arch- 
bishop issued immediately after the Lambeth meet- 
ing, began to spiead throughout the country. 
“The Bishop,” says Mi Morcom, “was m these 
prehmmaiy endeavours an iriesistible power,” 
always present wherever possible, even m the 
smallest places, “allaying anxieties by making it 

1 Memorandum fiom Rev. W G Morcom, Vicar of S Michael’s, 
Hackney 
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. Temple became Bishop of London ; his re- 
est that he might be allowed in every Deanery 
plant temperance organisation m connexion 
Lh the Diocesan Society was at once granted, 
I he mentions that ‘as he travelled home, the 
itrast with the early days of struggle and sus- 
aon was present to his mind, and redoubled his 
miration for the patience and wisdom of the 
der.’ 1 

But the fulness of Dr. Temple’s sympathy with 
e temperance movement was not bounded by 
e li mi ts of Church organisation. After he left 
cetei his conviction that total abstinence, not 
rislation, is the one simplest and surest cure for 
temperance led lum to become Piesident of 
e National Temperance League , and while at 
xeter he took much kindly interest m the 
[dependent Ordei of Rechabites Its eombma- 
m of thrift with total abstinence imparted grit 
id diiectness, and appealed strongly to his love 
' the practical , but perhaps one sentence of his 
any addresses to the Order (August 5, 1885) 
scloses the seciet of the attraction better than 
lythmg else : “ I hke m all cases, where I can, to 
and upon the same floor with my fellow-men ” He 
as at his best and most himself when the conven- 
onal was farthest off, and simplest things and 
iople were nearest It was m connexion with 
us oigamsation that he first signed a total 
DStinence pledge. “ But he thought it every 
lan’s duty to look at the pounds, shillings, and 
nice of every society befoie becoming a membei,’ r 
id gave the officeis of the Society, accoidmg to 
leir own account, a very severe half-hour while 
e was engaged m this process. Having satisfied 
lmself of the financial soundness of the Order, he 
ecame an honorary membei (April 18, 1883), 

1 Memorandum from Rev W G Morcom. 
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steps. The evil could not be met by action so 
vigorous and direct as that which had maiked his 
tempeiance campaign ; but no one doubted Ins 
intense earnestness in regard to such subjects, and 
perhaps theie was no single speech of his winch 
made so lasting an impression on the diocese as 
that which he deliveied on the kindred question of 
Marriage with the Deceased Wife’s Sister (October 
25, 1882). The effect was deepened for those who 
heaid it by the force of emotion m the speaker 
It raised the discussion of the subject to the 
highest level, and it was a levelation of the man 
It may be well to let it speak for itself , it is the 
. crown of all Ins efforts to sustain the purity of 
family life 

I find myself driven to the conclusion that it would be 
wrong to alter the law I am very unwilling to come to 
that conclusion, because I feel so strongly how veiy serious a 
matter it is to interfere with the liberty of all Christian men 
and women m matters of this kind, but it seems to me 
that m all these cases the one consideration must be 
the good of the Christian community, and the great guide 
in judging what is best for a Christian community must 
be found m the best application you can make of the 
directions given m God’s Word I cannot escape from 
the conclusion that it was intended by God’s Word to 
put a man and his wife m these lespects precisely on the 
same footing I cannot escape horn the conclusion that 
this was included m what oui Lord meant , and I look upon 
the law of Leviticus as not, indeed, laying this down, but as 
so distinctly and plainly conoboratmg it, that when the two 
are taken together theie is no othei way of intei preting 
God’s Word that can be made consistent with itselt We 
are taught in the New Testament that m the Old Law 
we should look, not indeed for the immediate and piecise 
directions for the rule of oui conduct, but for the principle 
and spirit which is to govern us What, then, do I find is 
the very fundamental idea, as I may say, of these prohibitions 
of marriage ? It seems to me unmistakable that the purpose 
and object of them always has been to protect the purity 
of the family It is, as a mere mattei of fact, quite certain 
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that there is nothing which so surely protects the punty of 
the domestic circle as the impossibility of marriage within it, 
and that anything which would interfere with the pro- 
hibition of marriage of those who are nearly related by 
blood would very seriously affect the purity of the home 
and the morality of all Christian people. And it seems 
to me further that, in the prohibitions of marriage within 
near degrees of affinity the case is precisely the same. It 
is intended to throw over tho wife's family precisely the 
same shield as that which is thrown over the mans own 
family And it is impossible m this matter to confine 

ourselves to the question as to what is to happen after a 
wife is dead. The wife is still living — shall it be possible 
that a man should be allowed to entertain those feelings 
towards her sister which may end in marriage afterward* ? 
and yet if marriage be thus allowed, such feelings, such 
temptations, such natural impulses of the flesh are absolutely 
impossible to prevent I know of no other way by which 
they can be restrained than by the Jaw of the Church as it 
now stands. Of course this is only one particular instance, 
and it is proposed to relax the law only in one particular 
case, but we all know that in matters of this sort that 
changes always come by degrees. There are very many men 
who now advocate this marriage who would be shocked by the 
idea of a man marrying his step-daughter ana the 

sense of this is strong enough at present to make the great 
majority of us feel that there is something horrible in 
allowing a marriage, first with the woman and then with her 
daughter But if you bejpn by altering the law in this 
particular, how long will this horror last ? You may depend 
upon it that by and by a groat many men will begin to 
question each restraint m its turn Soon a large number 
will feel that they have no principle to guide them at all 
and that this is a mere question of expediency and 
that, inasmuch ns it is a mere question of expediency, 
we have no right to impose restraint on one another 
It seem* to mo that it is imperative to require that, 
before you make any change in the law of marriage, 
you should provide that the chan go shall be made, not 
In detail, but by a definite rule, a definite principle, 
which will show precisely where you stop because otherwise 
it is certain that these things creep on and on the moral 
sense of people left without any kind of restraint cannot be 
trusted long I do not mean that the passing of this law 
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would immediately be followed by great lmpuiity, but I do 
mean to say tins, tbat tbe passing of this law would tend to 
mtioduce the possibility and the probability of many lm- 
punties, seductions, and adulteries of a new and peculiai kind, 
such as adultery with the wife’s neai est 1 elations . I cannot 

help feehng that the mamtenance of the present law is re- 
quired if we desne to maintain the sanctity of the mamage 
tie, and much as I feel the force of what has been said on the 
other side, I cannot bung myself to any other conclusion I 
do not think that I have come to that conclusion from 
any desire whatever to agiee with other people who have 
aheady come to the same conclusion I do not think it 
is a meie piofessional feehng m the slightest degree I 
do not think I have been moved by finding the great 
majority of my biethren on that side. I do not feel that I 
should flinch, if I had come to the opposite conclusion, from 
saying so fearlessly here But I have been compelled to it by 
the course of my own study and consideration of the subject 
Even considering maniage as a civil institution, yet 
viewing the present law as I do, as necessary foi the defence of 
domestic purity, I say that the liberty of the individual ought 
to be lestramed for the geneial good Now I have said 

what I have said because I thought it a duty, and I am 
giateful to you for having heard me m silence, because it is 
a subject which I do not like to have handled with eithei 
applause or disappiobation It seems to me too deeply and 
too nearly to touch the most vital of all questions that 
Christians can handle — the purity of the body I do not 
hesitate to acknowledge that there are men who take the 
other view — men who are really good, leally high-minded, 
high-pi mcipled men, and I feel strongly the pain of differing 
from them , but it is not a matter upon which hesitation 
appeals to me to be possible when conviction has been 
attained Most deeply do I mourn over the mischief which 
has been done by the Roman Catholic Church m this matter 
— for the mischief began there When the integiity of the 
law was bioken down by dispensations, of course it necessarily 
followed that theie would be those who would be ready to 
giant themselves dispensations The mischief has been 

done, and I mourn over it as a mischief which has been 
most serious m its chaiacter, and has had consequences 
■which certainly weie nevei intended by those who began it 
Of course as things are it may be the case that the law may 
be passed, and the lule hitherto governing oui marriages 
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In this sense, Frederick Temple exemplified good 
manners more than most men Few had a finer 
mstmct for doing a kindness with delicacy, 01 foi 
handling the graver issues, and tending the deeper 
soi lows of life : at such times the nobility of the 
man’s nature came out. How fully m his place 
he was as head of such a society may he gathered 
from his admirable address at the maugural meeting, 
of which the concluding passage is here given : — 

It is practice that makes perfect m these things And 
so too by practice a man at last attams to that ease and giace 
of manners which is the ciown of all For the final perfection 
of Good Manners consists m forgetting ourselves altogether , 
m not only perpetually sacrificing our own pleasure and com- 
fort, but m maintaining Self-Control and Self-Respect, instinc- 
tively without thinking about it What is moie beautiful 
than the good manners in which there is no trace left of 
Self-Consciousness, but all is kindliness, simplicity, and ease ? 

Last of all let this be said Good Manners give the last 
giace and finish to good conduct They are, when perfect, 
the visible flower and bloom of inward excellence , of excel- 
lence which has so taken possession of the man as to pervade 
his being and coloui the minutest details of his hfe They 
sweeten all social intercourse and contribute to human 
happiness beyond all pi oportion to the effort of self-disciphne 
which they cost The true man will desire to remember 
at every moment of his life the Scriptural precept, “Be 
courteous ” 1 

The same desire to aid the gradual elevation of 
human hfe, and to enlarge the conception of a 
bishop’s office, was seen in the delivery of frequent 
addresses to mutual improvement and kindred 
societies One of these given at Plymouth has 
aheady been noted 2 In his view there were higher 
things than cultuie, but sympathy with it was part 
of his nature, and tills sympathy was not the least 
among Ills qualifications to be a bishop in the 
Church of Christ. 

1 Good Munners , by the Right Rev The Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
( SPCK ) 2 Sup} a, p 324 
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house, and Devonport 1 During the, years between 
1871 (shortly after he came to Exeter) and 
1903 (shortly after his death), the population m 
this centre had grown from 132,792 to 196,734 
— viz. at a rate approximating to 50 per cent. 
Theie had been giowth pieviously, and a scheme 
of Bishop Plnllpotts (1840-50) had endeavoured to 
deal with it. But since then the increase had been 
more rapid, and it may be mentioned, as an 
illustration, that S. Peter’s Chuich, which at that 
time was tiansferred horn its original Noncon- 
formist connexion and converted into a church, 
was approached through fields , and that the parish 
which had fields m its aiea durmg the episcopate of 
Bishop Plnllpotts compi eh ended a population of 
12,000 when his successoi came into the see At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the only 
two parishes were S Andrew’s and Cliailes, and 
the appointment to these livings was in the hand 
of the Corporation. After the lepeal (1828) of the 
Test and Corporation Act the patronage was trans- 
ferred, first to private mdividuals, and then to a 
private Trust District chuiches were eventually 
built , but, except m the case of three districts con- 
stituted under the “Peel” and “Blandfoid” Acts 
(1843, 1844, and 1856), the clergymen m these weie 
nominees of the incumbents of the onginal parishes 

The problem presented to Bishop Temple for 
solution was sufficiently difficult Theie was a 
laige and rapidly increasing population. A large 
proportion of it was poor, and most of it, as is 
always the case m a naval and militaiy centie, was 
shifting , there were not many wealthy inhabitants, 
and where the power of help was not wantmg, the 
interest created by long residence and family 

1 The chief authorities for the work recorded m this chapter are 
memoranda by Archdeacon Wilkinson, the Rev Prebendary Bird, 
Mr John Shelly, and the Reports of the Three Towns Church 
Extension Society 
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to the touch of the Bishop’s wise influence, and to 
recognise the ability of his management, drffeiences 
of view appeared from the outset, which required 
all his skill and patient firmness to adjust Of 
these the most crucial was the Patronage question 
“ Party and local feeling,” says Arch deacon Wilkin- 
son, “ were aroused, and for a time it seemed doubt- 
ful whether a solution might be found ITeie the 
skill, the tact, the force of chaiacter, and the good 
sense of the Bishop wei e of great value, and a scheme 
of Patronage was agreed upon, which upon the whole 
has worked well.” It was expressed m the folio wmg 
terms : — “ That the Patronage of each of the new 
churches shall be vested m the incumbent of the 
parish from which the district is taken, and m 
three lay trustees appointed for life, with a 
refeience to the Bishop m case of equality of votes ” 
It may be stated in this connexion that the original 
scheme agreed upon had included the Bishop ex 
officio as one of the trustees, and that he accepted 
the modification, in order to secure miammity. 

‘ Practically the scheme left the Patronage in the 
hands of the mcumbent of the Mother Church ’ 
It was decided that the sittings in the new churches 
should be free The pages of the carefully kept 
Minute-Book 1 afford the best evidence of the debt 
which Plymouth owes to the Bishop. He was 
seldom absent from any important meetmg of the 
committee dm mg the whole of his episcopate ; he 
made peisonal applications whenever influential 
support could be gained ; agam and agam he 
renews failing courage with his patient strength; 
he set the example of reliance upon peisistent and 
continuous effort To him is referred each knotty 
point for solution, and almost without knowing it 
men find that they have accepted as univeisal 

1 The secretary of the Church Extension Society was the Ilev 
James Metcalfe, Vicar of Christ Church, Plymouth 
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arbiter one whom they first received with general 
suspicion The actual result was the formation of 
four new districts with corresponding churches — 
All Samts, S Matthews (Stonehouse) S Marks 
(Ford) and S Jude s. The success was consider 
able, hut it might ha\ e been greater if the diocese 
as a whole had given the same full co-operation 
which a few years later was accorded to the scheme 
for reviving the Cornish Bishopric. But though 
the Bishop made frequent appeals, and lus request 
that the Harvest Offerings throughout the diocese 
might be given to the Plymouth scheme met 
with general response, 1 the Committee find reason 
to regret, in their third annual report ‘that the 
increased support and pecuniar) assistance, which 
they looked for have not been mven them so full) 
as they had hoped by the Churchmen of the 
diocese.” Was the contrast due m any way to the 
fact that m the Truro cose the help of the Diocesan 
Conference was sought, and enabled the Bishop to 
say that he had the diocese at his back, wlule m 
the case of Plymouth the question was crowded 
out from the discussions of the Diocesan Conference 
m its first session, 1 and a proposal previously 
made by the Bishop to the Plymouth committee, 
which suggested that they ‘ should consider whether 
it was desirable to hold a pubhc meeting at once, or 
to wait till after the Diocesan Conference,” was not 
taken up ? * Whatever success the work obtained 
was largely due to the thoroughness and strength 
of the leader, and his power to inspire and sustain 
others where it failed, the fedure must be 
attributed to an inabihty fully to respond all at 

1 Supra, p. 37L One of the reeolatiom on the areoda which 
wmi not dkcuaeed owing to went of time wt* “ That thU Committee 
he instructed to per rpecial attention in the firit instance to the 
work already begun In Plymouth Stonehooae, and Doronport. 

* Minute-Book Committee meeting March £3, 1872. 
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once to a great call But inspiration did not 
wholly die, and the work continues still. 

The Church Extension Scheme was not the 
full measure of the Bishop’s labour at Plymouth. 
Besides giving new life and impioved system to 
pi unary education in the Three Towns, he was, as 
a previous chapter has noted, 1 the originator and 
mamstay of its chief secondary schools He was a 
tower of stiength m the temperance work , he held 
Quiet Days for the clergy, and made personal visita- 
tions of the parishes, giving addi esses to the chuich- 
workers therein ; the Confirmations were increased 
m number and frequency, and held often in the 
evening hours, to suit the needs of working people. 
All was systematised and periodical, but all was 
work “ He nevei spared himself,” says Di. Wilkin- 
son, “ as to time or labour, but endeavoured in every 
way to raise to a higher level the rehgion and the 
education of the people of the Three Towns ; it ]s 
impossible to overestimate the influence of his 
character and the impression produced on all classes 
by his varied addi esses and devoted work. He 
will never be forgotten by those who knew him and 
loved him as a Christian man, a friend, and a 
Bishop ” 2 

After these warm words of a personal friend and 
fellow-labourer, it may be well to give a criticism 
of the Bishop’s woik at Plymouth from a somewhat 
more external point of view : — 

I was one of those who sympathised with Aichdeacon 
Freeman m his opposition to the appointment of Dr Temple 
to Exeter, but I was influenced on the othei hand by the 
strong advice of a relative of mine, who was also a friend of 
the Archdeacon’s, that Dr Temple, having been consecrated, 
should be coidially received, and was quite prepared to see 


1 Supra , p 340 

2 Memorandum from Dr Wilkinson, Archdeacon of Totnes and late 
Vicar of S Andrew’s, Plymouth 
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discussed, and I said that impmity wi ought peihaps greater 
havoc than intemperance He spoke of this, and especially 
of the need of giving warning to the young, with veiy deep 
feeling The othei was when he made his well-known speech 
on mamage with a deceased wife’s sistei 1 The pouei of 
it must be evident to all leaders, but those who heard it can 
never forget the earnestness, even to tears, the mannei m 
which he checked the beginning of applause, saymg that he 
could not beai it, that the subject was too serious A 
striking instance of thoughtful kindness ludden by his 
bi usque manner was told me by a Cornish cleigyman who 
died some years ago The Bishop was confirming m the 
paush, and the cleigyman told him of a schoolmistress who 
had lately left and gone to a paush which the Bishop was to 
visit m a few days She was m some distress and despondent 
about her work, and the clergyman asked the Bishop if he 
could speak to her The only answer was, “ I don’t suppose 
I shall see her,” but not long afterwards the clergyman had 
a letter fiom the mistiess saying that the Bishop had been 
there, and part of his address seemed exactly to meet her case, 
and she had been so much consoled and strengthened by it 

The Bishop had no desne foi the Chuich Congress 2 
which met at Plymouth in 1876 — he said plainly that he did 
not believe in Congresses, and his opening address showed 
this But as it went on I think his opinion altered 
Certainly the Congress gave a great impetus to Chuich life 
and work m Plymouth He was an excellent Chairman, 
watchful, firm, and, what one would not so much have ex- 
pected, patient 

To me personally he was again and agam most kind, and 
I found the hardness and brusqueness of his manner disappear 
in discussions of business, both Church and seculai, which I 
had with him 

Veiy few people in Plymouth got to know 

him, but a gieat many leamt to admne him and believe in 
him and to trust him, and this, I think, was what he felt and 
meant when he wrote to me as he was leaving Exeter for 
London, “ When shall I evei find such friends again ? ” 3 

Perhaps the work would have been no less 
effective, while the knowledge of him would have 

1 Supra , p 486 

2 Infra, p 606 

3 Memorandum from Mr John Shelly of Plymouth 
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theology which the new Bishop possessed was a 
somewhat loose evangelicalism. There were more 
things in Di. Temple’s creed than he dreamt of, 
but the criticism did at any rate give a descuption, 
though inadequate, of part of it — his firm hold on 
the Cross of Christ, and his conviction that m the 
simple preaching of it lay the great strength of 
Christianity. He never spoke with deeper feeling 
to his boys at Rugby than on Good Friday ; 1 his 
power to sway great masses was at its highest m 
the pathos of lus appeals to the love of God in 
Christ There was something of the same touch 
of character in the readiness with which he turned 
to sections of the Temperance body, where simple 
words on this theme were most sure to find home 
and response. He took part m Home Missions 
sparingly, because of his dread of letting the 
emotional reserve withm him run dry, and of being 
called upon to produce feeling “ to order ” , but 
whenever he spoke at such times his woids were 
“with power.” He was a prime movei m the 
Exeter Mission of 1875 , into the Plymouth Mission 
of 1877, which was supplemental to the Church 
Extension movement, he thiew himself with all 
his spiritual force, making it plain that he well 
knew the need of the inner power to give life 
to external organisation. “In this Mission,” says 
Dr. Wilkinson, “public interest and deep feehng 
m the Three Towns were excited to a greater 
extent than was ever known before. To all the 
work he lent his aid : the Mission lasted for more 
than a week, and his interest and co-operation 
continued to its close.” 2 At all such times he felt 
the strain to be very great — the spiritual tension 
was evident to all, and he relied laigely on spiritual 
means of grace to help him through. There was 

1 See ce Rugby ” Memoir, p 244 
2 Memorandum from Archdeacon Wilkinson. 
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due to this fact Our mimstiy has not grown with our 
people, and the woik simply could not be done for lack of 
means] to do it We are even yet but slowly awakemng to 
the need, I do not think we aie all awake to it now We 
want more men 

Now it has been suggested that we might make moie use 
of lay assistants 01 Scnptuie readeis than we do, and that, 
m the second place, we might have more deacons at com- 
mand, if we weie content to recognise them as a distinct 
order, and not requne of them very much the same know- 
ledge, and very much the same service as we requne m the 
priesthood 

Both these suggestions have been the subject of careful 
inquiry time aftei time by committees of om Convocation m 
both provinces 

It is not intended that the standaid now lequired for 
ordination of the priesthood should be m any degiee lowered 
These deacons would, for the most part, lemam deacons 
permanently. Some, howevei, might desire aftei a time to 
cntei the priesthood And if they had done good service, 
theie would be no objection whatever to then seeking the 
higher office. But they would have to fulfil two conditions 
In the first place, for a whole year, at leasts and if not 
giaduates, foi foui years, they would have to give up their 
whole time to the work of the ministry, and not merely such 
portion of it as they had originally agreed to give And m the 
second place, they would have to pass the same examinations 
as other priests, and would have to show such a knowledge 
of Gieek as would enable them to lead, understand, and 
explain the Greek Testament 

Now it lemams to be seen whether we can obtain any 
candidates for the diaconate on this footing Heie, even 
still moie than m the case of the lay readers, the towns 
might help the countiy parishes The men that I have 
been descubmg aie mostly to be found m the towns And 
certainly theie aie veiy few things that a man of leisuie and 
independent means can do, and do without much strain, of 
greater value than this How many hamlets might have 
set vices which now have none ! How many old people who 
now find the parish church quite out of reach, might m this 
way find the inestimable blessing of legulai worship close to 
their doors 1 We can offer these deacons no money. The 
very purpose of the whole proposal is to endeavour to obtain 
giatuitous ministerial labour. There must be men who 
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and the cleigyman and panslnoneis do not even attempt to 
agree upon both churchwardens, but pioceed at once, each 
to nominate, one But m the election of sidesmen, if the 
cleigyman and pansluoneis cannot agiee, the matter must 
be referred to the bishop, and the bishop appoints The 
lesult is, that any attempt to foice, on either side, very 
objectionable sidesmen can always be defeated In any 
parish wheie disputes lun high, it will always be possible to 
pi event the election fiom taking a merely party chaiacter 
The bishop is bound, if called in, to appoint such sidesmen 
as are likely to piomote peace, to conciliate opposition, to 
give all aid and sympathy to whatevei tends to sobei, earnest 
leligion I think, with this protection leady m case of need, 
the cleigy would find it easier to form a parochial council 
by the election of sidesmen than m any othei way 

In all cases the purpose must be to take our people with 
us, to make them understand, as fai as possible, why we do 
what ve are doing, and to secuie then heaity assent and, 
if possible, concurrence and co-opeiation 

Theie will be not a few parishes m which nothing of this 
sort can yet be done There are neithei the materials nor 
the need for any such paiochial council But I think the 
clergy will do well to beai in mind everywhere that it is 
good for all Christian people to be drawn into direct 
Christian work, and it is good foi Church people to feel that 
they are living membeis of the Church, quite independent 
of the value of what they may do, it is good that they and 
no othei s should do it A parish ought to have a spiritual 
hfe of its own, and ought to be a body and not a mere 
aggregation of sepaiate units The clergy aie everywhere 
more active than they weie It is time to draw the people 
into the cunent of that activity 1 

In this, as in the previous case of licensed lay 
readeis, things have gone forward since the 
Bishop’s words were utteied, but his remarks are 
not out of date, foi they speak the spirit of 
wisdom which is the permanent guide for the 
settlement of all such subjects. 

But beneath all his desne for the organisation 
of the lay life of the Church was his behef m the 
sanctity of lay life itself. The priesthood was m 

1 Charge delivered by Bishop Temple, 1884 
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the whole body, and primarily each man was a 
priest, not because of what he did, but in yirtue 
of what he was — a member of Christ. Definite 
functions were a sign of life, but they were not 
the hfe itself — necessary outcomes of vitality but 
not the principle of vrtalrty This is the thought 
behind such words as these — 

What la a good Chur chman ? The first and most special 
characteristic of a good Churchman is, that in every respect 
he shows that he has a conscience. He is just, he is upright, 
he is true, he takes nothing on himself he upholds with all 
his strength what he reads in the Bible to be good. A good 
Churchman ought to be known more than any other by his 
trustworthiness, and by his kindness to all around him and 
whilst this is the character that he shows everywhere, to 
those who know him well and come to closer intimacy, he 
presents the character of a God fearing man, a man who 
loves the Lord not over ready perhaps, to talk about that 
love, but cherishing deep m his heart, and showing in what 
ever he does say that he loves the Lord, and that he loves 
the Lord s Church, because there he finds the Lord’s teach 
mg, there he finds the Lord s worship, the Lord’s sacraments. 
If the laity could convince England that these are the men 
whom the Church produces, how far it would go to make it 
impossible to hurt such a Church as that. 1 

A continuous study of Bishop Temples mind 
shows that there never was a time when he did 
not see that Christian doctrine was an essential of 
Christian faith and his sense of the need of definite, 
though not minute, exposition of doctnne grew 
with deepening experience. But always for him 
Christian creed was not a system, but a life, and 
it was the robustness of tone resulting from this 
conviction which commended him as a guide to 
the lay mind. In his relations with his people the 
Bishop s supreme aim was to leaven all ranks with 
a sense of tne religiousness of all life. The offering 
of the life was the fullest expression of the priest- 
hood of the laity 

1 Charge delivered by Bishop Temple 1884, 
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THE BISHOP AT HOME 

The Palace — The chapel — Home life — Miss Temple — Marriage 
— The Cathedral— Restoration — Reredos — Royal Commission 
on Cathedrals — Relation of the Cathedral to the diocese 
— Amalgamation of city parishes — Tiveiton parochial 
system. 


Bishop Temple combined special characteristics of 
two of his most distinguished predecessors. Like 
Bishop Stapeldon, he had many and wide interests ; 
but, like Bishop Grandisson, he was emphatically a 
diocesan bishop. Concentration, not diffusive- 
ness, was the keynote. It was an outcome of the 
compact unity of his character. One illustration 
was the conviction that there must be one centie 
for the diocese, and that for an historic Church 
that centre must be the Cathedral city, with its 
associations and traditions. On this behef he 
acted, both at Exeter and Canterbury. The 
Bishop was to issue forth m all directions on 
all kinds of woik, but he piesided over not a 
Mission, but a Church; there must be a centre, 
and the Bishop’s seat at the centie must be a 
home. With some sides of social life Dr Temple 
had no special affinities, but its fundamental 
principle was part of himself, for him social life 
began m the home , the family was the basis on 
which society lested. His love of home was in 
large measure the explanation of his homeliness of 
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the thirteenth centuiy. 1 During the Common- 
wealth the Palace appears to have passed mto the 
hands of the city authorities, and by them to have 
been made over to the Governois of S. John’s 
Hospital, who leased it to a sugar-bakei , but at the 
time of the Restoration, Bishop Seth Ward “ re- 
trieved” it out of the hands of the sugai -baker, 
repaired it, and made it habitable 2 It has suffered 
alteiations and vicissitudes since its fiist election, 
but the Early Engksh charactei of the original 
architecture still remains, in central arch and chapel 
window as its mam and most atti active feature. 
The mediaeval bishops divided their time between 
residence m the Palace and visits to their numerous 
manois. Bronescombe had his home at Clyst S. 
Mary, where the motto over the gateway, “ Janua 
patet : Cor magis,” testified to the charactei of the 
man, and gave his successors an indication of the 
kind of hospitahty to which a bishop must be 
given Stapeldon by his will shows that he is an 
apt disciple, and leaves directions that a hundred 
poor shall be fed m the hall, or at the gate of 
Exeter Palace. 8 Quivil was continually at the 
Palace, 4 as was natuial for one who made the 
Cathedral his mam charge That busy overseer, 
Bishop Grandisson, was perpetually tiavellmg from 
manor to manor, and found his favourite residence 
at Chudleigh 5 Of the 270 letteis m Part I. of his 
Register, ranging over a peiiod of more than ten 
years, only three or four are dated from Exeter , 
most of them are written at Chudleigh, and some 
at Clyst S. Mary. In mediaeval times the Palace 
appears to have been an occasional lesidence to 
many, and a regular home to some After the 

1 Oliver’s Lives of the Bishops of Exeter, pp 88-39 

1 Dr Pope’s Biogmphy See Oliver, p 259 

3 Oliver, p 63 

4 Quml’s Episcopal Register (Hingeston-Randolph), p xxi 

6 Oliver, p 82 
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Reformation it was the habitual plnec of residence 
of the bishop 1 In confirmation it inn) be said 
tlrnt the portraits of the bishops ss Inch hang in 
the Palace arc those of post Reformation pre 
lntcs. 'I he mnjontl of those who Imsc held 1)il 
Sec since the Commonwealth find their plnec 
in the senes. 1 he chief personal iiicinonnl of 
the median nl bishops is the splendid"’ stone 
mantelpiece of Bishop I’cter Conrlcnns (1478) 
which now stands m the old hall coincided into 
a dining-room It is clalxirntcls adorned with 
heraldic sculptures which tell their own tnle of the 
Coiirtcnn) fnnul) and of its connexion long and 
large, with diocesan and national Inston Blncknll 
Weston and Las mgton nrc all known to has c h\ ed 
at the Palace. Dr Ohscr s|ieaks of Bishop Kcppcl 
as “ this affable, o|icn hearted, bountiful prelate " 
and mentions that he expended considerable sums 
on the impros cmcnl of the Palace.” ’ Hint Bishop 
Boss had lus home at the Palace, and made it a 
home to others is plain from John Wcsles s 
commendation He praises the loscK situation 
nnd speaks of the Palace ns covered w ith trees nnd 
ns rural mid retired ns if it were m the counlr) 
The culog) embraces not the situation onl) but 
the whole st)lc of the Bishops establishment 
1 lie plainness of Die furniture, not costls or 
show), but gist fit for a Christian Bishop the 
dinner sufficient, but not redundant plain nnd 
good but not delicate the propriety of Die 
compan) — fne clcrg)incn and four of the alder 
men." He lias a good word for Die Bishop himself 
and for the Cathedral scrucc ‘The genuine, 
unaffected courtes ) of the Bishop oho he hopes, 
‘will lie a blessing to the whole diocese,” is great!) 
to his mind nnd he was “much pleased with the 

1 Memorandum from ChxneeUor hdmoodt. 

* OUrcr, p 2M 1 Ibid p, 1GU. 
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decent behaviour of the whole congregation at the 
Cathedral, as also with the solemn music at the 
post-communion, one of the finest compositions I 
ever heard.” 1 But non-residence was frequent in 
the latei times. Bishop Bethell, transferred from the 
See of Gloucester, had haidly seen the Diocese of 
Exeter when he was translated m the same year 
(1830) to the Bishopric of Bangoi ; and, “m con- 
sequence either of the non-residence, or the 
translation to uchei Sees of several of his pre- 
decessors, the Exeter Palace had been suffeied to 
go so much out of lepair as scarcely to be 
habitable.” 2 When Dr Phillpotts succeeded him, 
he “found the Palace in a very unfit state to 
receive him , but he has restored it in a most 
creditable mannei.” 3 In the process he added to 
the library an old Gothic oriel window rescued from 
a dwelling-place in the city. The window is filled 
with stained glass containing emblems and crests 
connected with foimer bishops and dignitaries 
But though Bishop Phillpotts enriched the 
Palace he did not live in it. For many years 
before his death his lesidence was at Bishopstowe 
m Torquay. The succession of Dr. Temple to 
Exeter was the commg home of its Bishop To 
make the Palace a home some change of structure 
was required , but the chief thing to be done was 
to open out the ground, and to let m light, and 
introduce something of home comfort into the 
buildmg. It was necessary to include the private 
chapel of the Palace in the work of renewal 
“ The most ancient part ” of the Palace, says Dr. 
Oliver, “is the Chapel of S. Mary. Its east 
window, with its thiee lancets of the Earliest 
English style, is singularly rich and gi aceful.” 4 
It is probably a debt which, like the Chapter- 

1 Wesley’s Journal Chancellor Edmonds’ Memorandum 
2 Oliver, p 167 3 Ibid p 168 4 Ibid p 264. 
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house, the See owed to Bishop Druere. It 
was founded as n chantry chapel for iicrjietunl 
prayers for the departed bishops. The Dean and 
Chapter made an mutual offering to it of wax 
candles on tlic lcstnal of S 1 mth (October 0) 
and Alwyngton and Hurberton churches were 
under charges to assist in supporting the officiating 
chaplain Herein ntcdin.\nl tunes a musical sen ice 
uas rcgulnrh rendered by chnplam and choir A 
canon leas es a legacy to defray costs, and a Pope 
commends a bishop's (Anindcll 1502) pictji for 
maintaining the dans sen ice — 

Cujus in Dcum pictntcm quotuhnml* I V: in huo Nlcclio 
cullur ostendit lot nui* mpclltuti nr dnmwtici*, cum 
pjanpltoninaH pucm nngehmm harmanwm in I)ci nc Dive 
Virgmw lnurtcm, hi* quotulic canon* voeibu* rocnhqm. jutnlo 
ciTicituUlmi. 1 

The chapel has been the shnne of mam 
solemnities, some of which base touched botli 
mdiiidual and ecclesiastical life sen closely In 
it a clinuccllor of the Cathedral m the thirteenth 
century cleared himself of a charge of simonincal 
action in the disposal of patronage in it hands 
base been laid on many generations of candidates 
for Hols Orders. 

The continuity of snored function m this chapel 
was presen cd and strengthened b) Bishop 1 cinplc. 
Here he sanctified Ins home by the scmcc of doily 
family prayer , here those who were about to rccenc 
Holy Orders met for the fellowship and strength 
of Holj Communion, and for the Bishops words 
of inspiration and counsel here m hours of quiet 
retreat tlic clergy of the diocese were encouraged 
b) the same voice to stir up the gift that was in 
them Tlie Palace Chapel was the spot m which 
home and diocese met, and where individual 
1 OHrer pp. M1-1SJ. 
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clergymen most fully felt the presence of the 
spiritual father. Bishop Phillpotts occasionally 
used the Chapel for oidmations, and fitted it with 
stalls of cedar wood , but fuller restoration and 
enrichment were required m order to bring back 
its original grace and beauty, and to make it help- 
ful to purposes of devotion. This duty, as well as 
the general renewal of the Palace, was entrusted 
to the well-known architect, Mr. Butterfield. Mr. 
Butterfield’s work always arrested attention and 
provoked criticism. His restoration of the Exeter 
Palace Chapel was no exception to the rule To 
some the colouring seems ciude, and the whole 
restoration to have been earned out with little 
sympathy for the past history of the building , to 
others, and especially Bishop Temple, the result 
appeared a complete success The restored Palace 
and Chapel were to him always a great delight 
Between the Bishop and the architect there was a 
good deal of fellow-feeling, born of common aims 
and characteristics 1 Both had the same indiffer- 
ence to the conventional, and the same love of 
what was simple and direct. The Bishop cared 
but little for the colours which were dear to the 
architect, but he greatly admired the boldness and 
dignity of his designs, and he recognised with 
kindred spirit both the reveience which peivaded 
the whole conception, and also the tiuthfulness 
which always ensured correspondence between esti- 
mated and actual cost Moreover, Mr Butterfield’s 
reahty and downrightness were much after his 
mind It pleased him to recall how, when applica- 
tion was once made to the architect to build a 
racquet court at Rugby, and there was some doubt 
as to whether so great an artist would lend his art 

1 Mr Butterfield, by tbe Bishop’s suggestion, was also employed 
as the architect of the new buildings m connexion with the Exeter 
Grammar School 
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styles himself her “ admiring brother.” The epithet 
was well chosen. Miss Temple was no ordinary 
woman. It was necessary to know her well before 
she could be appi eciated, but she was worth knowing. 
Like her brother m many things, it could not be 
said that she was modelled on him , she was herself 
and no one else — perhaps co-ordinate with him, 
but not subordinate either to him or any one. 
But the similarity between the two was striking 
She had all, and moie than all, of his outspoken 
speech and directness of action Dr. Benson used 
to give, with much amusement, a staking instance. 
Once in eaily days he came somewhat late for an 
appointment with his chief at Rugby. “Benson, 
you have kept me waiting,” was the gieetmg. 
“Yes, I must apologise, but I have had a tooth 
out” “Oh, poor fellow, I am sorry.” “Don’t 
waste pity on me, Dr. Temple, I took gas ” (In 
astonishment) — “What did you take gas for ? ” 
“Because it hurt” “Hurt! of course it hurt” 
And so they went to business After it was over 
the young master went to pay his respects to the 
sister “ Oh, do you know you kept my brother 
waiting, Mr. Benson 2 ” “Yes, I was so Sony, but 
I waited to have a tooth out” “ Oh, how I pity 
you.” “You needn’t pity me. Miss Temple, I 
took gas.” “ What did you take gas for 2 ” “ Be- 

cause it hurt ” “Hurt ! of course it hurt ” 

Here is another case which she recalled her- 
self In Oxford days a friend of Tractanan 
sympathies came to luncheon during Lent She 
knew that he spoke strongly about the duty of 
fasting at that season, and she felt that she must 
order her table accordingly She thought that she 
was only doing what was right by him, but some- 
how he did not like it She judged him by heiself, 
but it is not every one who hkes bemg taken at his 
word. The directness was not always liked, but it 
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situation and said, ‘Jump into my carriage; I will 
take you down to the Vicarage and back again.’ 
An interview of two or three minutes with the 
Vicar, whom I found ill in bed, sufficed, and on the 
following Sunday the pulpit was occupied by the 
new Bishop, to the satisfaction, not only of his 
sister, but of a large congregation.” 

But with all her force of character Miss Temple 
did not stretch herself “beyond her measure.” 
Supreme in the household, she had the good 
sense and womanly feeling to make no attempt to 
rule the diocese. Being keenly interested m the 
success of her brother’s educational policy, she 
accepted a seat on the School Boaid of S. Thomas’ 
(Exeter), and threw herself heartily into the work. 1 
She also discharged all the social duties of her posi- 
tion with kindly conscientiousness , but her first 
card? was to make a home foi hei brothei, so that 
he might be free and happy m his labours. In and 
for hei brothei she lived from first to last, and the 
affection was lecipiocated Next to his mother his 
sister “Netta” is his chief home correspondent m 
the eaily days. The expression, “ You have 
Mamma and Netta,” quoted m the previous 
chapter from Ins school letters, 2 speaks volumes 
She was his confidant m all matteis great and 
small at each successive stage m his long hfe. 

One letter from the sister will suffice to illustrate 
the devotion : — 

October 19, 1869 

My deae De. Benson — I must thank you with all my 
heart for your brave, loving letter 3 

1 The book of prayers and hymns which, with the help of one or 
two others, she compiled for the schools is still in daily use i: Miss 
Temple gave me my first lessons in School Board work,” says a leadmg 
member (Mr John Stocker) of the present Exeter Local Authority, 

and she it was who first made me feel the nobility and dignity of 
^ucatmn ” 2 Supra, p 476 

His published letter in the Ttmes at the time of the Exeter 
appointment Supra, p 287 
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wheievei the conditions of climate were found most 
favourable. For the last seventeen years of her 
life her self-rehant nature undeiwent the discipline 
of illness Still eager for an active life, she was 
compelled to sit apart and to watch and wait. She 
gave herself to hei life of sickness with the same 
set purpose with which she had faced the life of 
activity. At Clifton, Cannes, and elsewheie she 
drew as friends around her those who could 
appreciate an uncommon character. To the last 
she retamed her keen mterest in the public move- 
ments of the day, brmgmg to bear on them open 
eyes and stiong, pungent common sense , to the 
last she lighted up character and circumstance 
with the play of her kindly humour ; to the last 
her devotion to hei brother was the ruling passion. 
She died at Tunbridge Wells, August 16, 1890, 
and was buried there m the presence of her brother, 
Mis. Temple, and lelations, and of one friend, 
Ernest Sandford, who owed her much . 1 This is 
the estimate formed of her by one who had known 
her long and read character well : — 


Balliol College, August 19, 1890 

My dear Bishop — I am deeply grieved to hear of your 
sister’s death I think that she was one of the best women 
whom I ever knew She never thought of herself, and was 
so capable and self-sacrificing and did so much good m such 
a sensible manner Your life was hei’ joy and pride ; and to 
a nature like this it was a real happiness to know that she 
had left you with one who could do more for you than 
she could in the late years of life I remember her as 
far back as the year 1843 Many things which she said 
to me have become impressed on my mind — one m 
particular which occurs to me while writing, “ That 
persons who wanted to do good must efface them- 
selves ” I was very glad to have renewed acquaint- 
ance and friendship with her last summer X was greatly 

1 The Re\ Percy Smith, Chaplain of Christ Church, Cannes, took 
part in the sen ice 
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were an omen of the happy years which followed, 
and m that happiness both the western diocese 
and the whole Church of England may be said to 
have had their share. The debt which both owe to 
Mrs. Temple is very large. To hei the vigorous 
and prolonged service of the twenty-six years which 
succeeded the marriage is mainly due. When men 
looked at the cheerful face and unabated force of 
Dr. Temple in old age, and rejoiced in the sense 
of security which his rule of the English Chuich 
inspired, they instinctively thought of Mis. Temple , 
they knew that she made his life, and lightened the 
burden of the “ care of all the churches.” She 
did not intensify the characteristics of the strong 
personality, but she supplemented and intei preted 
them. No one fully read Dr. Temple until they 
had seen him with his wife and boys. A new 
brightness came into the home at Exeter , the boy 
nature m him awoke and helped to keep him young. 
“ A wonderful wife and two perfect boys,” he wrote 
to his old friend, Canon Saltren Rogeis . 1 Both the 
sons were bom at Exeter, Frederick Charles, June 
25, 1879, and William, October 15, 1881. Both weie 
baptized after the second lesson at Evensong on 
Sunday in Exeter Cathedral. To play with them 
as children, to take long walks with them and 
inspire them with his own love of the country, as 
they grew older, to be in their company, to poke 
fun at them, was a daily joy. No home life was 
freer or more happy; it was good to see. Theie 
was teachmg and training, and the Bishop was 
never so busy that he could not make time to 
answer a question or solve a problem, or give 
regular preparation at solemn times But for the 
most part, that which opened mind and developed 
character was the unconscious training of gi owing 
fellowship with the father Constant and almost 

1 See supra, p 465 
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theirs had been m the earlier days a dominant and 
prevailing influence As far as there had been 
developments in later days they had been less 
Episcopal. It was not desnable to undo history, 
nor mdeed, with the diminished levenues of 
modern times, was it possible for a bishop to 
repair 01 enlarge the fabric at his own chaiges ; 
but it was Dr. Temple’s aim and duty to make 
the bishop’s influence m the Cathedral a reality 
At the Restoiation of 1660 the fiist act of Dean 
(soon to be Bishop) Seth Ward had been the 
casting out “the buyers and selleis who had 
usurped the Cathedral, and therein kept distinct 
shops to vend their waies.” 1 He had then 
removed the “Babylonish Wall” of the Common- 
wealth which had portioned off the building into 
two compartments, called respectively East Peter’s 
and West Petei’s. Afterwards he repaired and 
beautified the Cathedral at a cost of £25,000, and 
bought a “new pair of organs” (John Loosemoore’s 
organ), esteemed the best m England, which cost 
another £2000. 2 Since that time Grandisson’s 
great west window had been newly glazed under 
the direction of Mr. Peckett (1T60), and a new 
reredos had been erected. 8 But with these excep- 
tions and a good deal of occasional cleansing, 
colouring, and touchmg up, little had been done , 
and the work, such as it was (mcluding both 
reredos and glazing of the west window), was 
more true to eighteenth - century ideas than to 
earlier and better days of ecclesiastical art. To 
the Dean and Chapter of Bishop Temple’s 
Episcopate belongs the credit of restoring the 
building to much of its original beauty, and adapt- 
ing it, under the altered conditions of modern 
times, to enlarged uses worthy of a cathedral. 
With wise providence they had accumulated out 

1 Oliver, p 152 2 Ibid, p 153 3 Infra, p 526 
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It ought not to be very difficult to interest the University 
of Oxford in such a work as this Here they were not all 
absorbed in the interest of the moment , here, surely, if any- 
where, men would take a deep mterest m their past history, 
and in the monuments of that history, and would feel a great 
desne to maintain the beauty of the old woiks of art They 
would, he thought, feel a still deepei interest in those 
monuments of history and of art which belonged to the 
Church of England, and which spoke to them of the endur- 
ing chaiacter of that faith by which we all lived 
Exeter Cathedral had one special claim upon some of the 
colleges at Oxfoid The college m which they were assembled 
owed its origmal foundation to an Exeter Bishop of great 
fame in history , 1 and this was not the only college that must 
feel an interest m Exeter Others owed something m various 
ways to the liberality of Cornish and Devon benefactois 
They appealed, for instance, to Corpus Christi College, 
because, as every one knew, it was a Bishop of Exeter 2 that 
induced the founder of that college to spend his money upon 
a college m Oxford, instead of establishing an additional 
monastery He almost felt also that there was a tie between 
Balliol College and Devonshire, because a Devonshire scholar- 
ship was attached to that college Such ties as these, and 
there were many more that he could enumerate, were surely 
reasons why Oxford men should do their part m assisting to 
restore the gieat cathedral of the west 8 

The woik of restoration cost £50,000. Tins 
sum was augmented by special offerings connected 
with incidents and names of which Devon has 
reason to be proud — notably the pulpit m the nave, 
commemoratmg the martyrdom of John Coleridge 
Pattison, first Bishop of Melanesia Amongst 
many great gifts the donation of Lady Rolle, who 
piesented the greater pait of the fittings of the 
Lady Chapel at her sole cost, stands out prominent. 
In the chaptei, Chancellor Haimgton was the 
chief contributor, giving more than £4000, and 
Archdeacon Freeman was the giaphic historian 
Dean Boyd was chief promoter and champion, and 

1 Stapeldon 2 Hugh Oldham 

Exeter and Plymouth Gazette , November 8, 1872 
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and all the members of the then chapter, the four 
bishops have passed within the veil, they will always 
be associated with this da,y of abiding memories 

Bishop Temple’s own voice was often heaid m 
the pulpit of his restored cathedral, and it was 
there that he first became known as a preacher of 
sermons to the people. These sermons, strangely 
unlike the crisp, condensed, and forceful addresses 
in Rugby School Chapel, had nevertheless a nobility 
of their own. The sympathy of a strong man m 
deadly earnest pouring out his heart to his fellow- 
men attracted by the reality of every word. The 
hearers became conscious that they were the better 
for what they heard. From the day of the reopen- 
ing, Exeter Cathedial has become increasingly the 
home of the people at large, and the utterances 
of Bishop Temple will always fit m with the 
truest messages of after days , in his direct and 
simple woids on essential truths and duties he 
gave the type on which appeals to a great congrega- 
tion of people may best be modelled 

The aims and permanent results of the restora- 
tion of the Cathedral have been mdicated. During 
its progress an incident occurred which, while it 
lasted, was sufficiently unpleasant, and threatened 
for a while to make shipwreck of the undertakmg 
Among the new fittings designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott for the restoied building was a reredos 
destined to take the place of the specimen of 
eighteenth-century work leferred to above , 1 which 
was itself a substitution for an older altar-piece, 
spoken of by a histonan of Exeter as a “grand 
performance m painting .” 2 The “performance” 
represented apparently an imaginary duplicate 
cathedral, and included portraits of Moses and Aaron 

* Supra, p 622 

2 IJwtory of Exeter, compiled from Hooker, 1765 Refeired to m 
F reeman's History of Exeter Cathedral, p 95 


327 
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it commends itself by its combination of modera- 
tion and good taste to the main body and sober 
mind, if it does not fully satisfy artistic require- 
ment. 

Unobjectionable as it was, it did not pass 
unchallenged. Aichdeacon Phillpotts, Chancellor 
of the Diocese, son of the late Bishop, lodged 
complaint against it on the ground of illegality. It 
was not that the Archdeacon was quick, from 
the Protestant standpoint, to scent out danger , 
but he inherited somethmg of his father’s liking 
for legal points. Perhaps also he lecalled the days 
when his father, averse to all novelties, and 
champion of the old, and not the modern. High 
Church cause, had swept off intiudmg flower-pots 
from the altar of a Torquay church. Moieover, the 
Chancellor had had previous trouble with a reredos 
in the parish church of Lynton, and having ordered 
the removal of certain figures thereon may have 
conceived that it was his duty to make his piotest 
on the present occasion. 1 Anyhow, he presented a 
petition to the Bishop, praying him to exercise his 
power as Visitor of the Cathedial and inquire into 
the legality of the reredos, both in itself and also 
as having been erected without the consent of the 
Bishop. Dr. Temple had no sympathy with the 
Archdeacon’s line, but the complainant was his 
Chancellor, the Public Worship Regulation Act 
had not as yet been passed, 2 giving the Episcopal, 
veto, when his Chancellor presented his petition ; ► 
and his own record and lifelong view were in 
favour of leaving the settlement in such cases to 
the law, as ultimately the surest security for 
liberty. He had a very stiong personal repugnance 
to anything that might create friction between 

1 Report of the Exeter Reredos Case, preserved by the Chapter 

Clerk, p 67 , 

2 This Act was passed August 7, 1874, and came into operation 
July 1 , 1875 
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Having now lead the opinion of my learned Assessor m 
which the law affecting the questions befoie me is so ably 
and so clearly stated, it remains only foi me to say that I 
assent to and adopt that opinion, and to pronounce judg- 
ment m conformity theiewith 

Accoidmgly, I, as Visitor and Oidmaiy, do declaie and 
adjudge that the lemoval of the Stone Scieen v Inch recently 
formed the East End of the Chon of this oui Cathedral 
Church with the Ten Commandments thereupon, and the 
setting up of a Reiedos with ceitam Images thereon m 
substitution of the said Screen so lemoved by the Dean and 
Canons, being the Respondents heiem, without any faculty 
or other lawful authority, was illegal as conti aiy to the Laws 
Ecclesiastical And I do further declaie and adjudge that 
the Images upon the said Reredos so set up, and the placing 
and continuing of the same by the Respondents upon the 
said Reiedos, are and is illegal as contraiy to the Laws 
Ecclesiastical And I do older and adjudge that the 
said Reredos and the Images thereon be removed, and that 
either a Stone Screen without Images thereon be erected, or 
the open ironwork lately elected and now standing on each 
side of the said Reiedos be continued, so as to occupy its 
place And I do further oidei and adjudge that the Ten 
Commandments be set up on the East End of the Choir of 
our said Cathedral, m compliance with the terms of the 
Canon, where the people may best see and lead the same 

Having now, in accoi dance with the advice of my learned 
Assessoi, pronounced a foimal Judgment so as to found a 
right of appeal, if any of the paities should be so advised, I 
think it light to add that I shall be quite ready to entertain 
an application foi a Faculty to vary the above ordei and 
to make such arrangements as, without involving anything 
illegal, would contribute to the Aichitectural beauty of the 
Cathedral, and I may observe that the position of the 
Petitioner as Chancelloi will offei no obstacle, as I should 
myself heai the application aecoidmg to the leseivation 
contained m his patent 

I may state that if theie is no appeal it will be competent 
for the Petitioner, if the Reiedos be not lemoved 01 a 
Faculty granted, to apply to me within a reasonable time for 
a monition to enforce the order, giving, of course, the usual 
notice 1 

1 Report of Exeter Reredos Case, preserved by the Chapter Clerk, 
pp 177, 178 
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Privy Council, who reversed the judgment of the 
Court of Arches m so fai as it limited the Bishop’s 
visitatorial jurisdiction over the Cathedral, but 
maintained the judgment on the two points of the 
non-requirement of the faculty and the legality 
of the figures. The following aie the parts of 
the judgment which bear upon these three 
particulars : — 

(a) Then Lordships aie, under these cn curastances, unable 
to agree with the opinion expressed by the learned Dean of 
Arches against the jurisdiction of the Bishop m the piesent 
case ( b ) No authority has been cited, and no instance 

has been produced, m which a giant of any such faculty has 
been applied for, eithei in the case of Exeter Cathedral 
or of any othei Cathedral, although it is notorious that 
important alterations m the fabric of most Cathedrals have 
continually been effected (t) What, then, is the 

character of the sculptuie on the leiedos in the case before 
then Lordships ? For what pmpose has it been set up ? 
To what end is it used ? and is it m danger of being abused ? 
It is a sculptured woik in high relief, 111 which aie three 
compartments That m the centre represents the ascension 
of our Lord, in which the figuie of oui ascending Lord is 
separated by a sort of border from the figures of the 
Apostles, who are gazing upward Tire right compartment 
represents the Transfiguration, and the left the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the Day of Pentecost The representa- 
tions appeal to be similar to those with wlucli eveiy one is 
familiar m regard to the sacied subjects m question All 
the figures are delineated as foimmg pai t of the connected 
representation of the historical subject The ascension 
necessarily represents oui Loid as separated from the 
Apostles, who aie gazing at Him on His ascent As finials 
to the architectural form of the reredos, there is on each side 
a separate figure of an angel It is plain to their Loidships 
that the whole erection has been set up foi the purpose of 
decoration only 

It is not suggested that any superstitious reverence has 
been, or is hkely to be, paid to any figuies forming part 
of the reredos, and then Lordships aie unable to discover 
anything which distinguishes this representation from the 
numerous sculptured and painted representations of portions 
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at what happened is to reflect with satisfaction that 
m the long-run the moderate settlement is brought 
about, and that what is m itself mdiffeient does not 
permanently stand as a hairier between sensible 
men Bishops and Cathedial authonties at Exetei 
never now give a thought to what but for a little 
wise discretion on both sides might have become a 
perpetual hone of contention , and simple Christian 
people visiting the place “ lift up then hearts ” as 
they gaze at the reredos, all unconscious of the woidy 
strife which once raged ovei it m the Chapter- 
house hard by. This, perhaps, is the truer view. 

The Bishop’s desire m regard to the Cathedial 
was twofold — (1) to widen its influence as a centre 
of worship and home of thought, (2) to bring it 
mto closer contact with the Diocese for pui poses 
of executive action To his mind the aims were 
insepaiable , but not so in the view of the Chapter , 
and while this great woik of restoration was a 
manifest token that they went with him in his 
desire to draw the Diocese to the Cathedial as the 
centre of its worship, they had little mmd to take 
the Cathedral out mto the Diocese for purposes of 
work. Most of them weie old and stay-at-home, 
he was compaiatively young, and vigoious exceed- 
ingly ; they weie students or preachers , he was a 
man of action, and though he had studied much, 
he was not a student of the cloistei. Thus he 
was not m sympathy with their point of view, 
and was perhaps too much mchned to connect the 
stay-at-home attitude with distaste foi work An 
amusing incident m illustration, sometlnng of this 
kind, comes to mmd. The Bishop, having swallowed 
a scanty luncheon, is off to a public meeting, 
pursued by his chaplain Meetmg a Canon of the 
Cathedral walking leisui ely and with dignity thi ough 
the Close, he interjects, almost without stopping . 
“ Oh, Cook, I thought you would like to know that 
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of tlie Chapter at the Diocesan Conference, which 
were taken to imply that right : — 

Resolutions adopted by the Chaptei at their meeting on 
November 13, 1880 — 

1 That we fully lecogmse the right of the Bishop, as 
Visitoi, to visit the Chaptei when and as often as he pleases, 
and are prepared to respond to his Citations for that purpose 
with all due lespect and obedience 

2 That we are unable to find that the Bishop, not being 
a | Canon, has ever attended any of the oidmary or special 
meetings of the Chaptei, and aie unwilling to introduce a 
practice unsanctioned by law, statute, oi piecedent 

3 That it is the anxious desne of this Chapter to act in 
concert with the Bishop in all things which he may consider 
likely to promote the mteiests of leligion and the welfare of 
the Diocese, and tiust that the cordial relations hitherto 
existing between the Bishop and ourselves may remain 
undisturbed 

Here are two letters relating to the right of 
the diocese to express an opinion about Cathedral 
reform : — 

The Paiace, Exeter, 
October 25, 1879 

My dear Archdeacon — I send you a copy of a lesolution 1 
passed by the Ely Diocesan Confeience at its meeting m June 

But that the Exetei Diocesan Conference should do the 
same thing is monstious — Yours ever, F Exon 

The Paeace, Exeter, 
October 26, 1879 

My dear Archdeacon — I send you what I promised I have 
httle doubt that some other suggestions would be made by 
the clergy — Yours evei, F Exon 


1 “ That m view of the Royal Commission which the Premier 
has announced that he will recommend to the Crown, to inquire into 
the Cathedral Foundations, a Committee he appomted to report to the 
next Conference upon the lelations of Ely Cathedral to the Diocese, and 
U) offer such practical suggestions upon this subject as shall appear 
desirable ” 


Agreed to unanimously by the Diocesan Conference of Ely, June 
17, 1879 J 
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We have endeavouied to define and establish the relation 
m which the Bishop stands to the Cathedral, and have made 
provision for assuring to him his legitimate position and 
influence , and we have made recommendations which, as we 
believe, will have the effect of making the Catliedial body 
moie helpful to the Bishop m the v oik of the Diocese than 
has usually been the case m lecent times 1 

The Commission issued this Final Report m 
1885 , but previously to that date two general 
reports had been issued, together with a separate 
report on each catliedial, including Exeter. 
Inquiries had been addressed, as a preparatory 
measure, to all the Catliedial authonties. It was 
natural that while such projects were m the air, the 
question should be bi ought before the Diocesan 
Conference This was done m 1879, when the 
following resolution, moved by the Rev. H. Tudor 
(now Sub-Dean of the Cathedral), was earned : — 
“ That a Royal Commission having been appointed 
to inquire into Cathedral Foundations, a Committee 
of Clergy and Laity, membeis of this Confeience, 
be named, to consider the lelations of Exeter 
Cathedral to the Diocese, and to offer such 
practical suggestions to the Royal Commissioneis, 
or to the Diocesan Confeience, if time permits, as 
may seem to the Committee desnable” 2 The 
Report was presented in the following year, when 
an animated debate took place, chiefly remarkable 
for an outspoken speech of the Dean, m which he 
“maintained that there were no lelations between the 
diocese and the Catliedial, and thought it was a 
mistake to say that the Cathedral was the life and 
centre of the diocese ” “ The changes pioposed, ’ 

he said, “were of a most revolutionary chaiactei, 
and one of them would supersede the present 
Cathedral system, and convert its clergy into 

1 Final Report of Royal Commission on Cathedrals, 1885 
2 Exeter Diocesan Conference Report, 1879 
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in lesidence at the same time No exception to be made to 
the above mle of lesidence but by licence from the Bishop 
on the pioposal of the Chapter 

VII That except by Aichdeacons no Livings be held by 
either Dean or Canons 

VTTT That m order to cany out the above lecommenda- 
tions, a leadjustment should be made m future, as vacancies 
occur, in the divisible income of the Dean and Chapter, so 
that ultimately it should be applied annually as follows, 
viz — 


The Dean to leceive 
Three Canons, £800 each 
Three Junior Canons, <£*333 6 8 each 
Three Archdeacons, <£333 6 8 each 


£>1600 0 0 
2400 0 0 
1000 0 0 
1000 0 0 


£6000 0 0 


IX That the attention of the Royal Commissioneis 
should be directed to the desirability of some liberal scheme 
of compulsory retnement, by which Deans, Canons, Arch- 
deacons, and Pi lest Vicars may letire when unable from old 
age, long-contmued illness, oi othei incapacity to perfoim 
their duties, unless those duties be discharged by a deputy 
approved by the Bishop 

X That Prebendaries should be summoned to all 
elections in which they are to take part by lettei instead of 
by a notice placed on the Piecentor’s Stall m the chon* of 
the Cathedral, and that the equal light of the Prebendaries 
to represent the Cathedral body m Convocation should be 
considered and detei mined 1 


1 To tliese Resolutions of the Diocesan Conference two clauses are 
annexed in the copy forwarded by the Bishop to the Commissioners — 
“ The following recommendations were also made by the committee, 
but were withdrawn in consequence of a statement by the Chancellor 
of the Cathedral that the Bishop already had a right to summon the 
whole Cathedral body whenever he thought fit, and to attend the 
Chaptei (that is, the governing Chapter) weekly, if he desned it” 
(It appears that the Bishop was under a misapprehension in concluding 
that the Chapter recognised his right to attend the ordinary weekly 
meetings of the Chapter See supra, p 535 —Ed ) 

“ -That the Bishop should have power to summon the whole Chapter 
(including non-residentiary as well as residentiary members) to meet 
in the Chapter House of the Cathedral for the purpose of consulting 
them as his council whenever he may desire their advice , and that 
this should be done not less frequently than once in each year Such 
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may not m that lespect have a lowei position than licensed 
curates 

A Succentor is needed who, being a first-iate musician, 
may have control over all the singers and choristers I do 
not think it would be vase to take the only other course, 
namely, to pay the Precentor as such for tins service, 
because I think it would be bettei that the precentorship 
should be attached to a canomy, and that the choice of a 
'Canon should not be limited in this way 

But if the piecentorship be paid as such, I think it must 
not be attached to a canonry In that case a Succentor 
would not be needed 

There are minor impiovements that might be made in 
the services, some of winch would involve an alteration m 
the statutes But these, I think, ought to be made by the 
•Cathedral body itself under the powei which that body 
possesses, and which ought to remain absolutely intact, of 
making new statutes -with the consent of the Visitor 

2 For the purpose of strengthening the ties which bmd 
the Diocese to the Cathedral, I think it would be wise to 
make the office of Bural Dean a Cathedial office The Rural 
Deans m this Diocese are elected by the clergy annually at 
the Archdeacon’s visitation They aie generally retained in 
office for some years by re-election They are, m fact, 
representatives of the clergy Their superiors, the Aich- 
deacons, are already Cathedial officeis, every archdeaconry, 
whether held by a Canon or not, being as such a place or 
office m the Cathedral It would tend greatly to attach the 
clergy to the Cathedral if the Ruial Deans, without being 
made members of either the greater or lesser Chapter, had 
a place among the Cathedral officeis, tenable so long as they 
continued to be Rural Deans, ranking them next after the 
non-iesidentiary Canons, and allowing them to wear suiplices 
at all Cathedral sei vices What other privileges might be 
conceded to them should be left to the consideration of the 
Cathedral body 

Besides this recognition of the Rural Deans m the 
Cathedral, I think it would tend m the same direction to 
attach the canonries, residentiary and not residentiary, 
either to the rural deaneries or to the larger towns m the 
Diocese , first, by making each such Canon take his title from 
a deanery or town, and secondly, by lequinng of him some 
light duty, such as a sermon once a yeai m the deanery or 
town 
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It is very fitting woik for a Canon to take cliaige of this , 
to be responsible tor collecting the money by meetings and 
sermons and similar appeals , to supervise the whole inspec- 
tion, and be himself the bead inspector, although he could 
not personally inspect very many schools , to leport to the 
Bishop on the state of the instruction every year 

This work I should like to attach to the dignity (as it is 
called) of the precentoiship It seems to me geimane to 
one part of the duty discharged by the Precentor m early 
times 

C A very important part of the Church’s woik every- 
where is now done by great societies , thus the missionary 
work abroad is mainly carried on by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and the Chuich Missionary 
Society the provision of additional clergy at home is in 
the hands of the Pastoral Aid Society and the Additional 
Cuiates’ Society , and other work is similarly undertaken by 
other societies 

No work is more suitable for the ecclesiastical centre of 
the Diocese than the promotion of the interests of these 
societies A Canon might be charged with the duty of supply- 
ing full information to all mqmiies concerning all the great 
Church societies, and of preaching for them and speaking 
for them, on an organised plan In this work he might 
be allowed to require the aid of the Prebendaries or non- 
residentiary Canons each m the deanery or town from which 
he took his title, and some small payment might be assigned 
to them foi this work 

I do not think the work of these societies receives nearly 
as much support as it should Englishmen are very parochial 
by natuie, and need much to stir them into willingness to 
aid what is not under their own eyes But the cathedrals 
might do much to create a healthier interest eveiywheie in 
what concerns the Church at large 

D Lastly, I think the Cathedral might do a good deal to 
encouiage and improve the music of the Diocese 

The Succentor, with proper aid, could be at the service 
of the clergy to mspect and advise the country choirs , to 
organise and supervise the prepaiation for choral festivals, 
many of which might be held m the Cathedral itself, I 
believe the cleigy would be very grateful for aid in this 
matter 

Now in regaid to all this, I am aware that it may be 
said that the canonnes would no longer be places of learned 
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lei tire ns heretofore thnt tilt (anon* as thev crew older 
would In unable to diM-hnrgc the dutio ne ignrd to them, 
nrnl tlmt I leave out of sight the view of mnonnes a' rewards 
for jiast labour nnd dignified places of retirement for men 
who liare done Utetr woH. 

ith regard to learned Idsurr, I think it will lx* quilt 
sufficient!) provided for bv i>udi a plsec ns I have propo*ed 
to assign to the Cleincdlar \ man studies better, not 
wor*c, if he l>e conqidUd periodically to produce, in the 
slw]>e of lectures, Mime of the results of Ids studies. To 
write dght lectures a year wlddi i the substance of wlmt 
1 projKi^r, would lie no Ins on nn\ man engaged in tutlr 
An men grew older thev would no doubt, lie tmnblc to 
dindiamt their duties. Hut in tltat case thc\ crught to Ik 
allowed to resign under the IlcMgontimi Vet, or to apjxunt 
and pat sulistitutcs approved liv tin* 111 hop. Or tire ill hop 
might Ik allowed to appoint the Miliditiiti rum jure turrrs 
mh ;i«, In wlndi case the suMitutc rould Ik ohtnimd nt a 
smaller rate of payment. 

I confess Hint I do not think it well to look nt mjionnr* 
ns retiring pensions for clcrg) who linrr ilone work Tin 
emoluments arc too large for Uwt purpon and the numlxr 
or ennonrur* too small Nor most crrtninlv wa it with tlint 
idea tlial cattniinc* were original!* created 

I linvc said nothing of nny duties to lie a igmd to the 
Dean The Canons arc now required t<» result oulv four 
months in tlic year tlm Dean dght Wluvt I luue promwd 
is wliat I think mnv fairly lie asked of the Canons to unng 
the service requmd of them on to the level of thnt 
required of tlic Dean Four months is proud to Ix enough 
for the Cathedral let them give another four months to tin 
Diocese. 

Hut, in the dreu Distances of this Cathedral I think tin 
burden of the theological college especially belongs to tin 
Dean, and if in iU development anything more is required 
tlian at present for its working effinenth it should rest on 
the Dean for tlic time being to euppi) wlint mn) be wanted 
In conduiion, I have to mu something on one matter of 
considerable importance, widen might not seem at first dght 
connected with in) proposals 

It is often sold that the Dean and Clmptcr ought to Ix 
the council of the Ihshop in the government of the Diocese 
Nothing would in m) judgment be more valuable than such 
a council I fed the need of it ever) da) 
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But a council, to be of any real use, must consist, not of 
men who live by themselves m the Cathcdial city, and know 
very little of the great body of the cleigy or of the woik 
that the clergy aie doing, but of men an ho are Inborn ing all 
ovei the Diocese as Avell as and alongside of the Bishop him- 
self , of men avIio are constantly bi ought in contact by the 
discharge of their duties with then bietlnen, avIio know how 
best they can be guided and aided, and Avhose advice, Avlien 
known to be thens, will have the an eight due to thoi ought 
compiehension of the circumstances, and hearty sympathy 
Avith the governed 

Men encased m such Avoik as I haA r e described Avould 
indeed be valuable adviseis in all Episcopal an oik 

F Exon 1 

It will be seen that the Bishop proposed to 
assign diocesan duties to the Piecentoi, Chancellor, 
and another of the Canons, to abolish the College 
of Vicais, to bring the Ruial Deans of the diocese 
into official connexion with the Cathedial, and to 
give the Dean special responsibilities with lespect 
to a Diocesan Theological College 

Several attempts were made to legislate upon 
the report of the Commissioneis , but none of them 
passed mto law. Many of the pioposals of the 
Bishop and the Conference have been practically 
lealised by the scheme inaugurated by Di. 
Temple’s successoi, Bishop Bickersteth, when the 
canonnes fell vacant — which did not happen 
dui mg the Temple Episcopate. This scheme 
assigns to the several Canons the supei vision of 
different departments of diocesan duty — educa- 
tion, pastoral work, home and foreign missions. 
It may be questioned whether the scheme, though 
excellent m many ways, has not a tendency to 
concentrate the attention of the Canons m question 
upon the diocese rather than upon the Cathedial. 
This difficulty would have been met to a large 

1 Exeter Report of the Royal Commission on Cathedrals, 1885. 
Appendix, pp 8 and 9 
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degree In the adoption of a suggestion (Kcsolution 
Na J) of the Exeter ConimiUce (see p 5 JO) mt . 
Hint one ennonry should be divided into three for 
cxccutnc purposes, to be held b) younger men, 
not members of the Chapter proper 

Tliat Bishop Temple at heart fu!l\ entered into 
the spint and purpose of a Cathedral is eudent 
from his sermon preached in the Cathedral when 
the restoration was first contemplated m 1872 — 

Piolm lusir 1 2- 

Therc an. two tilings to nliidi such building* ft* thin 
hpcci/ilh bear witncw hi the mid t of us two feeling* which 
they *ccm to express about whidi I should like to speak 
to you. 

In the find place, titoc building* *«cm to tell u* of (hr 
permanmc? of tnsr htttlh then are a perpetual witness to us 
Dint whibt there are many thing* in this world tliat change, 
and change to the verv bottom, thing* that dull lie speedily 
forgotten, one thing diall Imld it* plnci to the verv Inst, a 
thing which goes back into the distant past for hundred* 
of years, which shall last on into thi distant future yi-s, 
until the Judge of all the world shall Himself come to judge 
the doing* of mankind, and that is the Churrh of Christ. 
The Church i< Uro b!ev*cd Company of all faithful people 
who, being united In HI* the Lord Jesus and their ifcnrbi 
knit to III* by thdr faith and trust in Him, diall always find 
that lie cannot fail tliat wlmt wa* onct preached to tltc 
saints of old under III* authority diall he preached to distant 
age* yet, and that even if when lie comes He finds tliat 
there arc few to welcome Him, and acknowledge Hi* 
authority, *til) tliat there diall be a faithful few — Hi* linde 
— the Church. We hold communion with great ami good 
men In jwiat day* who have nerved the Lon! In their own 
generation — up to the best of their ]>owcr; we hIiaII hold 
communion with many who shall lire after us, who shall 
look back upon our day ns we look upon tho day* that linvc 
paved nwnr and aha 1 1 recognise that we have handed 
down to them that which we received. Here, in this 
Cathedral Church, shall we forget the pro it men in past 
time who spent all their energy, and all their love, in rearing 
it up m the midst of this city t Shall we think because 
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theie may be various changes and differences that have 
maiked the time between us and them, that therefore we 
aie cut off altogether from the past, and that we are not 
standing on the same old foundation ? No Those great 
and good men belong to us We 1 ccogmse then woik, and 
we hope that we shall hand it on as it was given to ourselves 
It is tiue that when we look back into past days, often can 
v e see that men m formei days did not know much that we 
know Shall we not add that often we see, too, that 

then ignoiance puts oui light to shame, and that their little 
knowledge inspired them with love foi God and fervent 
devotion to His seivice, which it would be well indeed if we 
could imitate ? . A Cathedial is a witness that amongst 
all the things that aie heie upon earth this suiely shall stand 
as one of the most solid and immovable, namely, the Faith 
of Chi ist, to the worship of whom it is dedicated. 

And yet there is anothei, and perhaps a still more 
important tiuth a Cathedial bears a perpetual witness, as 
once did the Temple amongst the people of God in former 
days, to the dignity and impoiiancc which we mud always 
assign to God's worship above all other things There is 
much in the work of the woild that we may admire and 
take part m We may see how the vanous forces which 

stir men’s heaits are at work amongst them We may 
watch the hot debate and the eagei conti oveisy s tin mg 
men’s souls, and seeming as if they weie the only poveis 
that moved the woild We may follow all the delibera- 
tions of the gieat Councils that rule the nations, and it 
may seem to us as if heie was laid bare the very machmeiy 
by which all human histoiy moved One man may devote 
himself to the creation 01 the maintenance of institutions 
that shall guide men stiaight in the path of life, and 
another man may labour hard to correct abuses , one man 
may be keen m the pursuit of his object, anothei man may 
be more restiamed and delibei ate, watching and waiting, 
and all in then various turns may be doing real work, as 
God would have them do it, and obeying then conscience 
when it gives them clear dnections But this Cathedral, 
and such Cathedrals, shall perpetually say. Yes, it is true 
that there you behold a great foice that moves the world, 
but there is another of which, peihaps, you take little count, 
which is stirring men’s souls more deeply than anything you 
witness there . Here m this Cathedral shall be offered up, 
calmly and quietly, day after day, the woiship of the God 
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produced the restoration of a Cathedral destined 
-to stand when his own schemes foi executive work 
had had then day and passed Animals cannot run 
and ruminate at the same time, noi can the same 
men, unless raised fai above the usual level, both 
contemplate and circulate It would be nothing 
short of disastrous if, foi the sake of executive 
activity, the Cathedial system were to sacufice the 
life of thought and worship , nothing would suffer 
moie certainly than the work itself for which the 
surrender was made. Dr. Temple lived long 
enough to lament, “ I have no time to think.” He 
spoke within view of Westminster Abbey, and the 
gieat Church boie its own witness to a pow( r which 
even the best workmen always need But, looking 
back, and regarding the position as it stood at the 
time, who can doubt that the Bishop, and not the 
Dean, was right m his general line, and said the 
thing which then needed to be said ? It was 
essential that the Cathedial should go to the 
Diocese if the Diocese were to come to the 
Cathedral ; nay, thought and study would have lost 
their value if divorced any longer from connexion 
with those modern problems of human life which 
must be studied, not m cloisters only, but m the 
abodes of men. The existence of the Cathedral 
system itself, and perhaps more, was involved in 
such a discussion as took place at Exetei , and the 
Bishop, with his usual breadth of view, saw the 
mam direction m which security lay. 

A difficulty of a precisely opposite character 
foiced itself upon the Bishop’s attention shortly 
after his coming to Devonshire. In this instance 
the pioblem was not how to deal with a single 
large interest, but with a number of mmute in- 
terests Exeter, like not a few othei Cathedral 
cities, contains many very small paiishes which 
weie originally dependencies of the Cathedral and 
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without accomplishing his purpose. As Aichbishop 
he lenewed his efforts in the same direction, w^th 
the authority of his position as Primate t° back him. 
Reverting once more to the punciple a geneial 
measure, he introduced a Bill which t v °uld have 
coveied the Exeter case and made it pai’t °f a com- 
plete wiiole , but the tardiness with which ^ ie wheels 
of ecclesiastical legislation move was on ce more 
exemphfied — and he died before the Bill was P asse d 
In this, as in many another case, he was content to 
act as pioneei, and he has the credit o^ being the 
first to see the need His suceessoi s weie m- 
docti mated, and, without the help of legislation, 
have gamed m several individual cases the amal- 
gamation which he desired, and some, though not 
all, of the benefits which legislation tvould have 
secured. 

In other cases affecting paioclual clinch hfe at 
Exeter success was more immediate a R d visible 
Thiee new churches were built m the city dining 
the Episcopate — S Leonard’s, S. Jam es > an d S. 
Matthew’s — and the old churches of Allhallows, 
Goldsmith Street, and S. Petiock wef e restoied 
Two of the new chmches replaced olA buildings 
on the same sites. The erection of S. Matthew’s 
mvolved the cieation of a new parish, afid the first 
incumbent bears witness to the cheeri n § support 
and business capacity which smoothed the path for 
him at critical moments and seemed ultimate 
success : — 

. These details seive to illustrate what f mean, when 
I speak of the deteimination and patience wi£h which the 
Bishop made the woik to move without reg^d to little 
cross-cun ents and undei -currents, and m spitr °f the fact 
that sometimes people seemed to lose heart — 1° Lm J t was 
necessary work for the Church, and he went on doing it 1 


1 Memorandum from Rev T J Ponting 
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As a set-off agnmst tlic Bishop s failure to secure 
amalgamation of the small parishes at Exeter b) 
legislation mnj be placed the Bill n Inch he passed 
through Parliament for bettering the ecclesiastical 
nrnmgcments of Incrton That town liad always 
a special interest for him on mg to the associations 
of carl) days, and the interest extended from school 
to panslt The Bill was rend a second time in the 
House of I-ords on lune 19, 1884 In submitting 
Ins proposals, the Bishop explained that b) the old 
arrangements the whole town was brought together 
into n hind of ill working and fictitious unit) b) a 
s) stem winch placed it under the joint control of 
four incumbents. Each of these was supreme m Ins 
month nt the Parish Church and modelled the 
service more or less after lus own lihtng Each had 
separate pastoral responsibility as rcgnrds four out 
of the fise "portions” into which the town was 
divided but in the fifth "portion” called All 
Fours,” no rector was permanentl) responsible, but 
onl) each during his tunc of office. Tlic patronage 
was in different hands. 

The system work* ill, said tho liishop, in spite of 
cierj titan re to sort It well I hare in put tiny* knot™ 
instances of children |irc*cnted for Confirmation by one 
Itcctor who had been rejected ns unfit b\ another Tho 
rotation m the charge of the Parish Church is jiarticulnriy 
a cause of perpetual friction Neither clcnrj nor people are 
satisfied, nor is it likely that they ever could be. There 
is, in fact, no moans whatever of procuring that unit) in action 
which it essential to the successful manngement of a pnruii. 1 

The remedy proposed was subdivision into in 
dependent parishes, two of which were the country 
districts, which hitherto had been held as annexes 
to one or other of the different portions.” The 
evil was manifest, tho remedy simple , and not even 
the passion for delaying church legislation was proof 

1 IV C*rwi1*.»/Tws/ord trj- Mr t J Sunil, pp. 37 J 97a 
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against the arguments for effecting a change. The 
Rill passed mto law the same session. The generosity 
of one rector, the Rev H. Venn, who resigned his 
“ portion ” in order to accelerate the carrying out 
of the scheme, and the efflux of time aided the act 
of the legislature ; and befoie Dr. Temple’s death 
the old Blundellian had the satisfaction of knowing 
that through him the town had been freed from a 
yoke of paiochial servitude under which it had 
laboured for centuries. The conferring of this 
benefit upon Tiverton was one of the last of the 
more important acts of the Exeter Episcopate, and 
the mention of it closes the Home chapter with 
that which to Bishop Temple would have been as a 
whiff of the ah* of home. But in such work there 
was for him more than a sentimental interest ; the 
home air must be good; fiom the centie at and 
around Exeter, worship, thought, and service must 
go forth into the diocese. 
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conscientiously nevertheless, both foi their own 
sake and m the interests of the diocese. A node 
outlook was natural to him , he knew, moreover, 
that he was best serving his own diocese by 
extending its view The wide range of the sub- 
jects discussed in his Conferences, both Diocesan 
and Ruridecanal, testify to his sense of the advan- 
tage which his clergy and laity would deuve from 
then Bishop’s participation in the life of the 
Church at large. It took time and added the 
strain of night journeys to a life already full-laden , 
but the thing had to be done, and the effort was 
made 

His life m Convocation no less than his diocesan 
work is an illustration of confidence and success 
gradually won. At first there was little confidence 
on either side 

What is going to be about with his Convocation 

elections ? (he asks his old Balliol tutoi, Mr. Scott, 1 as far 
back as July 31, 1852, when the revival of Convocation was 
first attempted) I dread the levival of such a leaiful power 
I do not know what you tlunk But if Convocation ever gets 
a voice, its first utterance will render unmistakable the fact 
that the Cleigy and the Laity of England do not agiee m 
doctrine And how long will our Established Church last 
then ? The Clergy have not yet learnt that they can only 
guide the Laity m doctune by convincing them I should 
not wondei if the piesent Government weie to revive Convo- 
cation If they do they will have the vessel on the bieak ers 
m a twinkling There are othei rocks ahead, no doubt, 
but this one is close at hand 


When Di. Temple was made Bishop of Exeter 
m 1869, the vehemence of his eaily feeling against 
Convocation had been superseded by an attitude 
of indifference Of this an incidental remark in 
one of his letters to Canon Cook, accountmg for 
the shp by which he had mistaken ct Convocation ” 


1 Afterwards Dean of Rochester 
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for ‘ conversation in the Freeman incident 1 of 
the first days of his Episcopate, is a striking con 
formation — 

I ccrtmnh wits not thinking of Convocation as Convocn 
tion at all and if it was mentioned I only thought of it as a 
place where Freeman would meet man) of hia own wa\ of 
thinking and talk to them The word comoaition in 
Freeman's note I read conversation, though it u clear 
enough, and though I now sec that it docs not make sense. 

Again in the same letter — 

Remember that while it was quite natural that you and 
Freeman should think of Convocation, it was cqunll) natural 
that I should not be thinking about it. Whenever I 
thought of coming to London, I thought not of Convocation 
but of Parliament 1 

But though he did not at first take much 
account of Convocation, he intended to do his duty 
b\ it, and his connexion with it is a remarkable 
illustration of a gradunl change of relations on 
both sides , to the last he knew that Convocation 
could not stand ns a representative bod> for the 
whole Church but the fear of its stretching itself 
bevond its measure lessened and the sense of its 
influence grew When as Archbishop he acted os 
the President of the lustonc body which in earlier 
days he had condemned or disregarded no sturdier 
champion of its rights and position could be found. 
And Convocation had long learnt to trust their 
destinies m his hands. 

But the earliest attempts were not wholly 
successful His first speech — the apologia for his 
position in the matter of Essays and Reviews 9 
though brave and powerful, did not attract 
Convocation. 

1 Supra. p. 301 

1 Letter from Dr Temple to Canon Cooi February 17 1870 
1 Supra p. 302. 
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Never was anything moie perverse and wrong-headed (is 
the verdict pionounced by a leading raembei to Canon 
Cook) than Bishop Temple’s speech on Friday, unless it be 
Stanley’s outrageous lettei m the Times to-day What do 
they want ? — a fight, I suppose . But it was a wanton 
provocation of those who had so leadily given him the right 
hand of brotheihood, and specially hard on those who had 
stood by him m the fray, to volunteei a defence of free 
speaking at least, if not free thinking 1 

Nor were his first subsequent utterances entirely 
to the mind of his brethren. The earliest speech 
of importance was on the subject of the Athanasian 
Creed. He seconded an amendment of the Bishop 
of Norwich against the publication of a synodical 
declaration to explain its language, and in doing so 
took exception to the public use of the formulary 
m chuich . — 

I think that such a synodical declaration would be 
a very great relief to meet the objections of those who have 
simply a difficulty m signing the Creed, but I think it would 
be a relief to very few indeed of those who object to 
the use of it in public woiship The explanation is not 

to be used at the same time (as the Cieed itself), it is to be 
kept somewheie else m the documents of the Synod of the 
Convocation of Canterbury If you suppose that men 

will be content to submit to this grievance without any 
other effort at all to remove it, I think you will find that 
you have done nothing either to remove disquietude or to 
prevent agitation . I did not desire to detain the House 
longer than was absolutely necessaiy to satisfy my own 
conscience that I had not been on this occasion cowardly m 
pressing on the authorities of the Chuich what I believe to 
be at this time their duty 2 

The amendment was rejected by 12 against 2, 
the Bishops of Exeter and Norwich forming the 
minority, and the President interpreted the objection 
of the two prelates to the proposed declaration as 

1 Letter to Canon Cook, February 16, 1870 
2 Chron of Convocation, 1873, p 303 
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minds of all In the fiist place lie wished to observe that 
at present there was a veiy stiong desire apparent that 
decisions should be given by the spirituality , but he could 
lemembei (and he was not ceitam that the time Mould 
not come again) when theie was a great desne that the 
spnituality should be altogether lelieved fiom the lesponsi- 
bility of giving such decisions, on the giound that the 
Bishops would bind the Chuich, wheieas the decision of the 
judicial Committee could not be said to do moie than to 
bind the practice of the Church By the Bishops giving 
their opinion on a point of doctrine it would be felt that the 
Church of England Mould be committed to that doctmie 
It was true that if they looked back to eaily days they 
would find that all such questions weie decided by the 
Bishops, but they must lemembei the enoimous diffeience 
made by the piesent divided state of Christendom There 
was always in those days behind the decision of the 
Bishops the possibility of a geneial council, and that 
made an enoimous diffeience, and, as it seemed to him, it 
was the duty of eveiy bianch of the Church, as things non 
weie, to avoid giving decisions as much as possible, and 
simply to keep within the lines laid down by the foimulanes 
He could not but think that, with the exception of the 
difficulty pointed out by the Bishop of London — namel}, 
that sometimes lay judges weie not sufficiently mfoimed 
of the meaning of technical teims, — men accustomed to 
mterpiet documents M r eie ceitamly likely to do justice more 
fairly than men not accustomed to any such piactice, and 
who usually looked at the documents with a totally different 
purpose It was true that to a certain extent the decisions 
of the judges bound the Church , but they bound the Church 
in quite a diffeient way tom the binding effect which Mould 
come from the decision of a body of Bishops, if a body of 
Bishops weie to decide a question He was quite suie, foi 
instance, that the lesults of the decisions of the Bishops 
m that respect upon the foimulanes ivhich they now held 
would be practically to add to those formularies, and that 
he would deprecate veiy much indeed 

There was one thing moie n-hich had not been noticed, 
but which was nevertheless of the gravest importance They 
were considering the mode m which the couit shall be con- 
stituted, not in a Chuich m the abstiact, not m a Church 
having no connexion with the State, but m a Chuich which 
was connected with the State , and they must not leave that 
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by lay judges, with the proviso that the spirituality 
should be consulted upon specific points arising in 
the course of the trial, “ on the demand of any one 
or more of their number present at the hearing of 
the appeal .” 1 

With this presentment of the claims of religious 
liberty his brethren were in general agieement; they 
understood the Bishop’s position far better than 
when he first came amongst them. He had gained 
their confidence by his repeated manifestations of 
full acceptance of the essential truths of the faith. 
One such instance was given m the course of this 
very debate : — 

The Bishop of Exeter thought, on the whole, that this 
recommendation 2 would woik as then Lordships desired 
It was observable that a case might go back to the Arch- 
bishop for a judgment different to what his officer, the 
judge of the court, had pronounced , but this would enable 
the Archbishop m extreme cases to lefuse altogether to 
agree to commit the Church to some deadly heresy. 
For example, in such a case as had happened to himself 
(the Bishop of Exeter) A man came to him with the 
presentation to a living, saying he thought himself bound 
to mfoim him that he did not believe m the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus Christ He said he was justified in 
seeking institution, as the old form of assent had been 
altered Formerly a man was lequired to assent to the 
“ doctrines of the Church ” , that had been altered to 
“ doctrine of the Chinch,” and he said that this form of 
assent had been alteied with the expiess view of not binding 
any man to details Belief in the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus Chnst, he said, was a matter of detail; and, therefore, 
he should feel himself quite justified in holding a living in 
the Church of England, although he did not beheve with 
the Church m this “ detail ” Of course he (the Bishop) said 


1 Report of Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, p Inn 

2 “ That when on appeal to the Crown the judgment or the Church 
court is to he varied, the cause should be remitted to the court the 
judgment of which is appealed against, that justice may be done therein 
according to the order of the Crown” (Chron of Convocation, 1884, 

p 337) 
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The Bishop’s aim throughout the discussion on 
the Ecclesiastical Courts was, in the mteiests of 
peace and individual right, to preserve the Episcopal 
veto, and concunently not to restrain the geneial 
power of complamt. He desired to substitute the 
exercise of the bishop’s paternal influence for 
judicial pioceedmgs, but at the same time to 
preserve to the full the right of the individual to 
appeal for “ lack of justice.” Thus in a debate m 
Convocation m 1884 he speaks as follows : — 

He looked on the discretional y powei which the Bishop 
now had as being of double value Fust, he thought it was 
often of great importance to pi event the scandal of public 
pioceedmgs at all, and that was parti culaily the case m 
respect to moral offences, m regard to which any prosecution 
was a serious infliction on an innocent man, and the Bishop 
ought to have the powei to say that he was satisfied that 
the case ought not to come into couit at all Further, it 
was of great importance to prevent the scandal of litigation 
upon very small points, fiom which the Chuich has suffered 
not a little, and it was certainly right in such cases that the 
Bishop should be able to say “ This is a frivolous thing, 
and ought not to be a matter of litigation ” Another 
value to be attached to this mode of proceeding was that it 
might be made the foundation of a voluntary jurisdiction of 
the Bishops Foi himself he should not hesitate to stop any 
piosecution, especially any piosecution as to ritual offences, 
if the clergyman simply said that he should put lumself m 
his hands If he stopped proceedings he should say to 
the clergyman, “ I shall require you to submit to any order 
which I may make, subject to what the Book of Common 
Prayei distinctly lecommends Subject to that, if the order 
which I make appeals to you to be a grievance, I am 
prepaied to submit it to the Archbishop That is m the 
Player Book, and I am prepared to follow the line laid down 
there ” If his Grace thought fit to take counsel of the other 
Bishops m such a case, he (the Bishop of Exetei) would be 
only too glad , but he should submit the grievance com- 
plained of to ,his Grace, and act in accoi dance with his 
Grace’s direction 1 


1 Chron of Convocation, 1884, pp 293, 294. 
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with respect to the legal forms, I cannot but believe that a 
great deal may be done m the way of diminishing expenses 
of that kind There is a great deal more incurred m the 
Ecclesiastical Courts than m any othei 1 

A Committee of which the Bishop was chairman 
was appointed. The Committee eventually became 
a joint committee of both Houses, and the reference 
to it was enlarged so as to include the consideration 
of the administration of a parish during the in- 
capacity of a clergyman from illness or other cause. 
The final outcome was the passing of the Pluralities 
Act Amendment Act m 1885, and of the Clergy 
Discipline Act m 1892. The former Act, which 
was virtually the Act of the Bishop himself, was 
carried through the House of Lords by him during 
the Exeter Episcopate. The Bill, besides en- 
deavouring to secure its special object, incidentally 
introduced general improvements in the parochial 
system. 

The Clergy Discipline Act secured that simpli- 
fying of proceedings and consequent reduction 
of expense of which the Bishop spoke when 
introducing the subject to Convocation, and both 
measures did much for the general efficiency of the 
Church. How careful he was to safeguard the 
mteiests of the individual clergy, is incidentally 
illustrated by a letter to Archdeacon Barnes : — 

The Palace, Exetek, 
June 7, 1883 

I wish if you see you would tell him — 

1 That he is not a Pluralist He holds only one Benefice 
though that Benefice contains two parishes 

2 That the proposed Bdl puts absolutely no duties upon 
him which were not and are not upon him undei the old 
Act 

3 That under the old Act he is liable to be brought 
before a Commission for neglect of duty just as much as 
under the new Bill 


1 Chron of Convocation, 1880, p 130 
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4 Tlint the old Act would brine lnm Ixrforc a Com 
mis ion of fire, of which three would he appointed b) the 
Buhojs and the new Bill makes the Commission independent 
of the Ihshop altogether 

G Tlmt in every respect hut one the Bill ii less stringent 
thnu Uic old Act in men ft ewe fts his nnd that one particu 
lar is Hint if he were required h) the judgment of the 
Commission, of the Bishop, and (if he appealed) of the Arch 
hiriiop to nppolnt a Curate and if hemp required to appoint 
n Curate he fnilcd to do so, the Bi hop could nppoint ft 
Curate nnd compel a higher payment to tlint Cumte Own 
the old Art would allow 

Hut in Bishop Temple sucw the better discipline 
of the elerg) was but a first step towards the clcto 
tion of the dnil\ life of the people. 1 his was the 
subject in lus nurnl when in 188T lie followed up 
some remarks in Comocntion on the Snhntion 
Arm) b) moving in Comocntion for the nppoint 
ment of n Committee to consider what steps could 
be taken b) the Cliurch to meet the spiritual needs 
of the masses of the population lie could not 
see his wn) to nd\ocatc co operation with the 
Snhntion Arm) According^ the Bishop obtains 
n Committee with the following reference — 

Tiint in new of the [indent un*ati"facton spiritual state 
of great mwwi of the jiopulntlon especially m large towns, 
and of the vnnnu* methods adopted nnd suggested for 
rendung them a Committee he npjKiinted to consider * liethcr 
the Church ought to take any, nnd if so, wlrnt special action 
to meet the need 

He chnmctcnsticnll) put Ins finger upon the 
weak point in nil such special action nnd he 
appends to his Hcsolutiou the following remarks — 

I think the proposal of sjiccial action very often lias a 

a uesUonnhlc eflcct in thi« rcqiect, that it gives tho I den tlint 
10 work is to bo done hj this special nclion, and that, 
therefore, there is no need to work in tho ordinary course of 
things but that on tho contrary tho ordinary nork mft) bo 
allowed to bo n little slock for tho sake of tho special nction 
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Now I am convinced that what is wanted is not special 
.action, but greater labour m following out the line on which 
the Church usually works 1 

The Committee appointed was a Committee of 
both Houses. It circulated forms of inquiry 
through both provinces, and two years later (1885) 
presented an exhaustive report, which was com- 
mended by a resolution of the Upper House 
{February 13, 1885) to the consideration of the 
Chuich at large. It will thus be seen that Dr. 
Temple was one of the first to set the stone lolhng, 
and to press the attention of the Church on that 
problem of dealing with the masses which still 
waits its full solution. 

The Bishop was plainly anxious that the 
Church, while not dragooning national life mto 
allegiance, should provide for its needs, and show 
herself furnished and prepared for them. While 
desiring also to meet to the full the demand for 
individual freedom of action, he wished the Church 
collectively and with authority to represent her 
own mind, and to give a type of what was desiiable 
in the tone and regulation of ordinary religious 
life. With this object he supported the movement 
for an authorised hymnal, which had been inaugur- 
ated by Aichdeacon John Sandford in Convocation 2 
shortly after the revival of that body m the middle 
of the last century. In 1871 a number of petitions 
were presented in its favour by the Bishop of Bath 
and W ells and other prelates, and in presenting one 
signed by more than a thousand Churchmen m his 
own diocese Dr. Temple spoke as follows : — 

I wish to take the opportunity of saying that I very 
heartily concur in the prayer of the petition I think such 
R hymnal might be foimed, and that it would tend very 
much indeed to bmd the membeis of the Church together. 


1 Chron of Convocation, April 10, 1883, p 21 

2 Ibid March 1, 1861 
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no occasion foi Convocation to seek any authority outside 
itself , but it would be simply recommended on the authority 
of Convocation, and the clergy would be able at all times to 
say to their people, “ Here is a form authorised by the 
authorities of the Chuich You need not, therefore, be 
troubled as to what precise form you should use, because 
this is put into your hands as the form authorised by Con- 
vocation ” I move — 

That a Committee be appointed to prepare forms of 
family and private prayers to be considered and, if thought 
fit, authorised by Convocation 1 

The book was published in 1879, and the Report 
which is appended to the published manual explains 
its main characteristics. The forms are not 
identical with those of the Prayer-book, but the 
spirit of them is the same. There is much use 
of Holy Scriptuie, and the book includes a caie- 
fully prepared lectionary 2 following the older of the 
ecclesiastical seasons. The phraseology is Biblical 
throughout, to suit the religious thought and 
language of the people at large. There is suffi- 
cient elasticity to admit of the use of the book by 
different classes, and the general aim is, consistently 
with adherence to one general fiamework, to add 
supplemental prayers and litanies which will smt 
the different seasons of the year and the occasional 
and varying needs of family life. Laige space is 
given to mtei cession, and to those subjects of 
intercession which occupy the main place in the 
minds of Churchmen and citizens. Many of the 
forms are taken from accredited post-Reformation 
manuals of devotion , but some were ■written by 
the membeis of the Committee. One of the 
latter — a commendation of absent and departed 
fiiends — was composed by himself, and it is a 
characteristic expression of his strong love of home. s 

1 Chron of Convocation, 1878, pp 51, 52 

“In the arrangement of the Lectionary Dr Benson, the Bishop of 
Truro, was a constant referee 

3 See Editor’s Supplement, voL h p 712. 
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his own will and administrative capacity gave the 
law. To Bishop Temple, however, immersed in 
work m his own diocese, the uncertainty conse- 
quent upon such methods was a trial ; he did 
not know when his attendance would be wanted 
nor what papers to bring with him when he came. 
Accordingly, in the summer session of 1880 he 
ventures to bring the subject to the attention of 
his brethren : — 

I think it desirable to call attention to the necessity 
of giving gieatei facilities foi conducting the business of 
Convocation , and m doing so I cannot help instituting a 
comparison with the mannei of conducting that business and 
the manner m which the business is conducted i\ hen meetings 
of the Bishops aie summoned, and when we have an agenda 
placed befoie us That pi events the waste of time winch 
frequently occuis here We now come together without 
any pievious notice of what is to be done, and the conse- 
quence is that nobody knows when any subject is to be 
brought foiwaid, and what is to be bi ought foiward I 
therefore think it very desirable that some notice should 
be circulated befoie we meet It is frequently said that 
we must wait for what is done by the Lower House 1 , but 
we might have an agenda prepared, to be used at the dis- 
cretion of the President I think it would not be very 
difficult to have a paper prepared and sent lound to your 
Lordships, so that we might understand the matteis which 
are to be brought foiward, and then we could be piepared 
to deliberate upon them I had no idea of the subjects to 
be hi ought undei consideration at the piesent sitting ; 
but I thmk theie aie matters which we ought to have 
an opportunity of discussing , but m consequence of the 
want of any notice we have been wasting a considerable 
time Under present circumstances there aie membeis who 
thmk it almost unwise to come to Convocation any longer, 
because we do so little I do not think there is much m 
that objection, because I should come under any circum- 
stances But I think that our work would be enoimously 
lightened if we had a paper sent round before we meet 

1 When a similar effort was made m the Lower House some ten 
years later, it was objected that the Lower House was bound to wait for 
what was done by the Upper 
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the man but rather to develop him. The reeoid 
of useful work m Convocation is all the more 
notable when it is remembeied that it was sup- 
plemental to an astonishing amount of woik in 
his own diocese. At the end of his Exeter 
Episcopate he stood second to none in the con- 
fidence and esteem of his brethren. The following 
appreciation from Bishop Harold Biowne is all the 
more striking when contrasted with the fact that, 
while supporting Dr. Temple against attack when 
he became a bishop, he had not felt himself able 
to act as a sponsor for him at his consecration . 1 

Perhaps we ought to lemembei the saying of the Greek 
philosopher, winch has been translated for us by Horace — 

Dieique beatus 

Ante obitum nemo, supremaque funera debet. 

But I think we may speak of our hi other as “ beatus 11 
— beginning life with a noble youth, struggling against 
great difficulties — difficulties against which few ot us would 
dare to struggle — succeeding hist by gaming a Fellowship in 
one of the most distinguished Colleges m the world, then 
becoming master of a great School, and afterwards Bishop 
of a large Diocese, which he administered, we all know, 
vigorously, with gieat self-denial, and with large-heaited 
charity I am sure, therefore, that he has given us eveiy 
prospect of assurance that he will succeed oui dear brothei, 
Bishop Jackson, and do the woik winch was no longei 
allowed to him to do I am suie we all welcome him 
heartily to the first place m our body after oui Metropolitan, 
and not only the first place among us, but the first place m 
the world 2 

The welcome of the Archbishop, Di. Benson, 
had m it a yet fuller rmg of personal friendship : — 

May I add one woid to the welcome addressed to the new 
Bishop of London ? He has been to me, as you all know, 
a constant friend and helper and most strong upholder 


1 Supra, pp 281, 282 

2 Chroru of Convocation, February 1885, pp 3, 4 
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teen or fifteen set speeches, besides carrying through 
at least two Bills on practical subjects : one of them 
the Pluralities Act Amendment Act, and the 
other the Truro Chapter Act. He spoke twice 
with leference to the sepaiation of Cornwall from 
the Diocese of Exeter, — once in the debate on Lord 
Lyttelton’s Bill for the increase of the Episcopate 
m 1875, and once during the passage of the Truro 
Bishopric Bill itself. 

He more than once attempted, when Bishop of 
Exeter, to get a Bill passed for the amalgamation - 
of small parishes. 1 He made at least one speech 
on the subject of Chuieh Pationage, which he 
had so constantly in his mind and so near to 
Ins heart Conscious that he was speaking to a 
House of Patrons who would listen but coldly, 
he nevertheless diove home with cogent force Ins 
conviction that the sale of livings was a standing- 
scandal, and that palliatives were no full or lasting 
remedy. 2 

Once he spoke on Ins special subject — National 
Education — with chaiaeteristic common sense and 
knowledge of detail. The occasion was a debate 
raised by the late Lord Norton on over-pressure m 
Board Schools 

The system of payment by results pioduced two things 
— it led the master to see, as fai as possible, that eveiy boy, 
even the dullest, should be taught reading, ■wilting, and 
anthmetic , and, m the second place, it compelled the master 
to look to the youngei childien, because these children weie 
compelled to be individually examined quite as much as the 
chil aien more favomably situated A gieat change had 
come ovei the condition of schools m consequence of this 
system of examination, and m consequence of the method in 
use, of payment by lesults The system, howevei, requned 
very careful watching If they put a man undei the system 
of payment by piece-work, instead of payment by day-work, 


1 Supra, p 550 

" Speech m the House of Lords, February 25, 1875 
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Test Till and the Law of Burial show him true to 
his hberal principles. 

In speaking on the former subject he says : — 

I think, my Lords, we ought not only to pass this Bill, 
but pass it with the least possible delay Many are lost to 
the Church because we require of them what their consciences 
will not accept When a young man carries off a Fellowship, 
and signs the necessary declaration, it often occurs that he is 
vexed m conscience by all mannei of questions, which it 
would be much better to allow him to put aside, and con- 
sider calmly and debbeiately, and without anything depend- 
ing on his decision But by the very nature of the case, he 
is obliged to settle such questions for himself at once, or 
forfeit the character of an honest man If left to himself 
these questions would be settled m a legitimate manner, by 
his quietly thinking ovei them until the conclusion to which 
his conscience would lead him should be quite clear to his 
understanding Whilst, however, he is called upon to 
decide under such circumstances as exist at present, it is 
almost inevitable that difficulties should arise like mountains 
before him, and that doubts that weie m reality hardly 
worth considering should appear insurmountable obstacles, 
and m this frame of mind you call upon him to decide what 
must affect the whole future tenour of his life . I speak 
from expenence, and I say I am sure that, as long as this 
state of things continues, the Church of England must suffer, 
and suffer in a way which is most difficult to meet They 
may be only a few who are thus compelled to enter into 
these speculations and thus decide for themselves , but they 
are the very pick of the Universities — the very men who are 
to lead their fellow-men , and to lose one of them is a mattei 
of grievous consequence Veiy often I would rather sacrifice 
the endowments of the Universities altogether than lose the 
men who are sometimes lost through the present system 
Now this Bill still protects the clerical Headships of Colleges, 
and the clerical Fellowships But wait anothei year, and 
the chances are you may then find that the clerical Fellow- 
ships and the clerical Headships of Colleges are gone too 
This is no menace It is not a thing that I desire, nor do I 
believe the Government desire it , but it is the irresistible 
current of popular feeling , and I am quite sure you will put 
m peril the remaining safeguards of religious instruction if 
you allow this Bill to wait There is no question that 
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It may be that all the hopes that the Bishop 
built on these measures of enfranchisement were 
not realised, and that not all the fears of others 
weie proved groundless. The opening of Church- 
yards has not wholly conciliated Nonconformists, 
nor is the tone of the Universities increasingly 
leligious as the lesult of the abolition of Tests ; 
but m Dr. Temple’s eyes the course followed was 
just, and that was enough ; and many men will 
think that the ideal view was also practically the 
best. 

In such questions he was bound by no party 
ties. Whichever side represented in any given 
case the higher view, this had his whole-hearted 
support. He was heart and soul with the Liberals 
on the Turkish question, and he made his sympathy 
with them manifest ; but his protest against legalis- 
ing marriage with the deceased wife’s sister was 
none the less emphatic, because in making it he was 
opposed to the main body of his political friends. 
The whole question took him into a higher region 
than politics, and the House of Loids listened to 
the same line of lofty argument as that with which 
he had so deeply moved an assembly of Churchmen. 

. He was looking only a little time ago at a message 
of a Governor of one of the States of the American Union 
to the Legislature of the State There was a proposition 
before the Legislature foi dealing m a particular mamiei 
with the property of di voiced persons, and the Governor 
remarked that already things had come to such a point that 
marriages were contracted almost with the expectation that 
they might very soon be dissolved, and his objection to the pro- 
position was that it would make the dissolution of inariiages so 
easy that marriage would cease to be a peimanent contract 
In those countries where theie had been any relaxation of this 
kind, they would find that, even if the surface were smooth 
enough to the eye to enable them to say that moiality and 
decency were the lule, yet the solemn and holy bond of 
matrimony was not looked upon as it should be, and was no 
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was always welcome as a guest m the Hall and a 
preacher in the Chapel. His kindly presence and 
vigorous speech had a bracing influence at the 
time, and are helpful memories to not a few. 
More than once he preached the University 
Sermon, not always without a protest from some 
who were both old friends and also antagonists, 
but always with acceptance to the young life of 
the University. 

Ultimately the sound of protest died away, and 
was unheard when, urged to the task by Dr. 
Jowett, he undertook the office of Ramp ton 
Lecturer m 1884, during the last twelve months of 
his Exeter Episcopate. This is not the place to 
consider the argument of his lectures, on which 
something will be said elsewhere. 1 Once more 
Matthew Arnold, as at the Consecration in West- 
minster Abbey, waited on the old colleague and 
the friend who revived the memory of his own 
father, and beside him stood Robert Browning. 
The subject of the final lecture was the perception 
of spiritual truth by the spiritual faculty, and in 
the Lecturer’s pleadings for devotion to Christ as 
the test that this faculty has reached its highest 
development, it seemed to some that there was that 
which recalled the poet’s picture of the Apostle S. 
John as he lay waiting foi death in the desert : — 

I say, the acknowledgment of God m Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it 2 

In the case both of Apostle and modern Bishop, 
the force of proof was not m word only but in 
life, and this evidence became stronger as the long 
years of seivice grew. The following giaphic 
remimscences of Dr. Cosmo Lang, the present 
Bishop of Stepney, recall the scene : — 

* Editor’s Supplement, vol 11 p 633 

* Browning’s “ A Death m the Desert.” 
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were all supposed to be “ thinking for ourseh es,” and were 
apt also to suppose that this process was haidly consistent 
with any decided acceptance of the Christian Creed Here 
was a man who was obviously thinking for himself, and 
thinking with vigour, fieedom, and honesty , yet his think- 
ing brought him to that Creed Jowett, I remember, had 
said shortly befoie, in one of his quaint and characteristic 
Balliol Sermons, “ The search for truth is one thing ; 
fluttering after it is another” Heie was a man whose 
earnestness rebuked all “ fluttering,” who Avas plainly m 
honest and urgent seaich for truth, and Avho found it in 
the Word made Flesh Fesv of us Avho heard the concluding 
Avords of his last lecture, summing up the long array of 
vigoious argument, aie bkely to forget the ring of absolute 
leality Avith Avhich they as ere spoken — “read, ponder, pray 
to the Lord Jesus Christ ” In short, the strength, the 
sincerity, the simplicity of the man were the true apologia 
for the Christian Faith offered by the Bampton Lecturer of 
1884 , and there Avere many svho felt its force 



CHAPTER XI 


LAST DA^S AT EXFTER 

Ordination* daring Episcopate — Confirmations — Church building 
and restoration — Foreign missions — Ritualism — Offer of 
the See of London — hare well from clergy and laity— 
Retrospect. 


RETtJBN \ I SITS TO EXETEIl 

Temperance— Religious education — Tiverton — Church extension 
Plymouth and Exeter — Church Congress — Reception as 
Archbishop at Exeter 

In the beginning of X885 Dr Temple had been 
fifteen jears Bishop of E\eter In the previous 
chapters an attempt has been made to follow the 
general Lines of Ins busy life. It remains to saj 
something b) way of summary and supplement 
During his Episcopate he is recorded to have 
ordained 20* priests and 820 deacons. During the 
last fifteen years of Bishop PhiUpotts tenure of 
the see, the number of those admitted to the 
priesthood was 272, and to the diaconate 105 The 
fact that the proportion under Bishop Temple, as 
compared with his predecessor, was greater m 
respect of the lower order, may naturally be 
accounted for by the consideration that the 
younger Bishop would be more likely to attract 
the younger men, and that m the case of Bishop 
Temple, deacons would be more needed to supple- 
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ment the increasing activities of resident clergy 
than priests to supply the place of non-resident. 

93,203 persons appear to have been confirmed 
by Bishop Temple during his Episcopate. No 
account of confirmations is kept in the Diocesan 
Registry, and therefore there is not the same 
facility, as in the case of ordination, of reference to 
authorised documents for the purpose of comparing 
the experience of different periods ; but it is 
probable that the multiplication of centres for 
confirmation, and the increased diligence of the 
clergy m seeking out candidates, greatly augmented 
the number of those who were presented ; and it is 
certain that the pieparation of the candidates was- 
far more thorough and conscientious than in the 
past, and tended to increase the value of confirma- 
tion to those who received it, and the estimation in 
which it was held by the people. The stress which 
Bishop Temple laid on the limitation of the 
numbers to be presented at each Confirmation — his 
invariable practice of laying hands on each candidate 
separately — his whole conduct of the rite, including 
his requirement that the candidates should be so 
placed that each face should be in view during the 
address — and his rule that everything else should 
give way to the necessity for absolute silence at 
the moment when each was confirmed — are well- 
known facts to all who attended him as chaplains, 
and testify to the high place which he gave ta 
Confirmation amongst Episcopal functions. Un- 
aided by the help of any Suffragan, untiringly and 
with absolute regularity, he kept year after year 
to his tale of yearly Confirmations, and to the last 
his addresses retained freshness and force. There 
have been Confirmation addresses more eloquent 
than his ; but it may be questioned whether any 
have hved longei in the memory, or had more 
lasting influence upon those who heard them. He 
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guest at the tea-table. The Chairman, father of 
the present Sir John Kennaway, had not yet 
arrived, and the Bishop m a natural way took the 
Chairman’s place as if it were a matter of course. 
A few simple words telling that he had been a 
subscriber to the Society from early years — an apt 
sentence saying that he sympathised with the old 
clergyman's dictum to John Wesley, “Young 
man, you cannot go to heaven alone,” soon won 
for him favourable reception, and before the 
meeting broke up the work of conversion had 
well begun. As days went on hesitation gradu- 
ally became acceptance, and toleration was ex- 
changed for approval and even confidence ; the 
new Bishop did not satisfy all the tests of the 
straitest sect, but it was plain that he had the root 
of the matter m him. This was another, and not 
the least, of the victories which Dr. Temple won 
over good men by Ins own goodness, and this was 
the manner of his entry as Bishop upon a great 
career of zeal in the missionary cause. The time 
of maturity was not yet, but he made the begin- 
nings m the Exeter Diocese by endeavouring to 
secure that the work of the great Societies should 
be brought into connexion with the Diocesan Con- 
ference, and that their diocesan orgamsation should 
be well maintained. 

Amongst the questions of which only the 
beginnings were seen during the Exeter Episco- 
pate was the development of Ritualism. But 
the Bishop’s principles of action were laid. It 
has been held at times that m regard to Ritualism 
he simply followed the policy of drift In reality 
he knew his own mind and was acting on settled 
principles throughout. He had known the Oxford 
Movement from the first, and had learnt to regard 
Ritualism in its proper setting, i e. not as a passing 
incident, but as the outcome of a permanent 
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to fixed patterns of a certain period arbitrarily chosen 
by irresponsible persons, to place the seat of authonty 
without and not witlun, to disregard law and all use 
of the historic sense m estimating where jurisdiction 
really lay. These evils must be fought resolutely 
and without compromise ; but the battle would be 
long, and any attempt to precipitate the conclusion 
by hasty coercion would cause delay m the long- 
run. Scarcely any sacrifice was too great in order 
to carry conscience along with the decision. This 
was the meaning of the persistency with which he 
pressed in Convocation for that voluntary reference 
to the Bishops rather than appeals to Courts of 
Law, which was the germ of Ins subsequent plan 
as Primate for the intervention of the Arch- 
bishops : this was the meaning of Ins recurrence 
in Convocation more than once to the agreement 
to abandon lawsuits, as a settled policy on the 
part of the Bishops. He was throughout his 
Episcopacy an educational Bishop ; his aim was 
by careful training to produce an mstiucted 
'Church conscience. To that end he desired the 
mmd of the collective Chuich to be always m 
-evidence — in formularies reflecting the sobei mmd 
of the Church and having the imprimatui of 
recognition by the Church upon them — in sermons 
and writings, in models of right practice set by the 
.authorities of the Chuich. He believed that such 
modes of action would pievail in the end — the 
setting forth of the “more excellent way.” Mean- 
while, though he refrained fiom prosecution, he 
was resolute m the refusal to countenance law- 
breakers Some of these stood high m his diocese 
for devotion and character. He recognised their 
personal quahties, but they never received prefei- 
ment from him, though he was often pressed to give 
it. Some of the minute of advanced Ritualism 
he regarded with a httle amused contempt; they 
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man — but if any one did not respond to a generous 
treatment, sometimes he was let alone. Once in 
Rugby days a case of ill-doing occurred, which 
required something of the ferret eye to track it 
to its lair. “My brother is the worst man m 
England for such work,” said his sister. She was 
right : the delinquent did not give himself up, and 
was not brought to justice. Ritualism was not 
to be hunted down, but individual law-breakers 
needed to be followed up ; foi the most part they 
were merely passed by, and some of them went on 
breaking the law still more. The policy itself was 
good, but the author of it was not in all respects 
the right man to carry it out. 

Archbishop Tait died at the close of 1882. 
There was some expectation that Dr. Temple 
would be his successor in the Primacy, and it is 
not possible to read the record of his hfe, and to 
recall the work, the grasp, the powei, without 
knowing that the anticipation was reasonable, nor 
to refrain from one sigh of regret that he did not 
come to the supreme charge in the fulness of his 
vital strength. But it was not to be ; and there is 
compensation in the thought that London would 
have lost a great spintual privilege had it not 
experienced the masteiing Christian force of Dr. 
Temple as Bishop in the midst of it, and that 
even the full historic life of the See of Canterbury 
could ill have spared the Primacy of Archbishop 
Tait’s successor, with its gracious dignity, its 
ample store of varied knowledge, its refined taste, - 
its instinctive sense of all the calls of a high posi- 
tion, and the power to respond to them. Moreover, 
as events were ordered, opportunity was given to 
two men, each in his time, worthilv to fill the 
highest place, and the Church has been correspond- 
Ingly enriched. The lives of the two men them- 
selves were blessed by the ordering of events ; 
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rose higher under the new regime, and two years 
later, in the early days of 1885, Dr. Jackson, the 
Bishop of London, died. Two names appear to 
have hung in the balance for the succession — Dr. 
Lightfoot’s, Bishop of Durham, and Dr. Temple’s, 
Bishop of Exeter. The former had special claims, 
having become well known m London as Canon of 
S. Paul’s, and as Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London He was, moreover, a man who com- 
bined great learning with soundness of thought and 
breadth of view ; he attracted young men, some of 
whom hved with him a kind of community life like 
a school of the prophets — an adaptation of the 
ways of Aidan or of Bede to modem life — and by 
his robust and simple chaiacter he was fast becom- 
ing as great a power amongst the manufacturing 
centres of the north, as he had been in the student 
life of the University of Cambridge. But Dr. 
Temple stood out as no one else for those very quali- 
fications which the Metropolitan See required — force 
and determination of character, vigour of action, 
abounding power of work, ability to grasp large 
problems, and to rule and sway great masses of 
men. It was counted in Dr. Lightfoot’s favour 
that he was six years or more younger than Dr. 
Temple , but the native vigour of the latter did 
more than adjust the difference in age, and 
eventually he outlived three membeis of the 
great Cambridge fraternity, Lightfoot, Benson, 
and Westcott, all of whom were his juniois. 
Ultimately the choice fell upon Dr. Temple. The 
following is the letter m which Mr. Gladstone 
made the offer : — 

Hawarden Castle, Chester, 
January 27 , 1885 

My dead. Bishop of Exeter — I have now to propose to 
you, with the sanction of Her Majesty, that you should accept 
the nomination of the Crown foi the vacant See of London 

Moie than fifteen years have elapsed since I had the 
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The same mood came back sometimes m later 
years : “ I wonder whether I was right in ever 
leaving Exeter,” he said suddenly one day to the 
same chaplain, m the midst of a walk in the streets 
of London. 

But none the less he buckled-to at the great task 
before him with set purpose, ‘‘because the thing 
had to be done.” 

When the news was known, congratulations and 
regrets came pourmg in. Amongst the foremost 
were his temperance friends, eager to testify to the 
inspiration which they had received bom his energy, 
and to the steadfastness with winch he had upheld 
then* cause. 

Eager also was the young life of his old Devon- 
shire school to do honour m Latin speech and with 
appropriate memorial bom the oak of “ Old Blun- 
dell’s, to the man who had done much to raise its 
renown 

The personnel of the Diocesan Cleigy had no 
doubt changed during the fifteen years of his Epis- 
copate, and many new faces were to be seen 
amongst them , but lapid transition is not the 
chaiactenstic of the Anglican Ministry, and the 
difference m the attitude on their part towards 
Dr. Temple between 1869 and 1885 was not the 
result of sudden conversion or of change of personnel, 
but of gradual growth of confidence and loyalty m 
the mind of the diocese. The contrast was a great 
revelation of what may be effected by steady dis- 
chaige of duty. 


We, feeling the responsibility that rests upon us as 
stewaids of God’s mystenes and' ministers of His Woid, while 
praying that God may guide you in this mattei with His 
Holy Spirit, aie constrained to express our earnest hope 
that you will not elect Di Temple to the Bishopric of tins 
Diocese 1 


1 Memorial from Clergy of Exeter Diocese, October 1869. 
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This is the language of clergy of the diocese in 
1809 to the Dean ana Chapter of Exeter After 
fifteen 3 ears experience of their Bishop, 054 out of 
the 700 clergy of the diocese speak with different 
voice — 

We, the undersigned cl erg}’ resident jn this Diocese, who 
ham served or ore now serving in it, cannot permit the 
occasion of 3 our translation to the See of London to pass 
without the expression of our heartfelt reverence and esteem, 
nnd of our sincere regret at the severance of tho ties which 
for fifteen yearn hare so happil) bound us together Lot, 
while wc so regret, wc must, in the interests of the Church, 
nyoicc at 3'our removal to a higher and more extensive 
sphere, in winch jou will have wider scopo for tho develop- 
ment nnd exercise of those poirers which nave impressed and 
will leave behind them, so signal a mark on 3 our ad mini 
stration here. 

The address as it proceeds la)s stress on those 
special characteristics of Dr Temples personality 
which had struck home — 

Wo feel sure that the some devotion to God and disre- 
gard of self, the same unsparing energy and reliance on tho 
help of tho Holy Spirit tlirough Jesus Christ, the same sense 
of justice and power of influencing all classes for good, and 
the same readiness at nil times “ to tnko counsel together 
with them as friends,** will secure the like results among the 
vast multitudes now to bo committed to your charge. 1 

The following extract from another clerical 
address adds yet other touches to the picture, and 
in the same way brings out the sense of personal 
affection towards one in whom had been discovered 
more than a great ruler — 

\ ou have ever been in the highest sense our Father in 
God, and we have found in yon an example, a guide, and a 
friend. The now perfectly organised Diocese of Exeter tells 
with a voice that cannot be mistaken what jour work among 
us has been, and the uninterrupted peace of the Diocese 


1 July 31, 1885. 
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dui mg your Episcopate speaks with no unceitam sound of 
the firm but gentle hand which has guided its destinies to so 
happy a lesult. We grieve to say “ good-bye,” but u e do so 
with heart-felt gratitude and affection, and with earnest 
prayers that your future career may be fraught with blessings 
to you, and to all dear to you, as your past has been to us 1 


The full expression of the feeling of the diocese 
was given by public meeting m the Guildhall at 
Exeter 2 and in the Memoiial which emanated from 
it. All the interests for which Dr. Temple ha</ 
sought to care were represented, and the kind fe 
special tone which belonged to the Episcopal, 
made itself manifest. The speakers had bee 
fellow-labourers and friends Lord Devo?i 'iold 
how all / 

Had learnt to appreciate the earnestness of puipose, the 
devotion and religious spmt, the fairness, the impartiality, 
and the anxiety to promote the cause of leligion and 
moiality, and ol education . It ivns due to the temper 
thus shown that there was m the Diocese a willingness to think 
more of points on which people were agieed, and less on those 
on which they differed 


Mr. T. Andrew, a leading Wesleyan, spoke as 
one of a large body of Nonconformists, and alluded 
especially to the deep impression made upon him, 
at the time of the failure of the West of England 
Bank, by the Bishop’s “ constant consideration ” and 
“unwearied application,” which had brought him 
to “ the conclusion that the Bishop was not only a 
great administrator, but a man of boundless love.” 

Mr. Alexander, as a Jewish citizen, touched the 
same note, and bore testimony to the “libeiality 
and humanity ” of the Bishop’s character. 

Mr Luscombe, an ex - Mayoi of Plymouth, 
recalling the labours, educational, social and reli- 
gious, of Dr. Temple in the Thiee Towns, said that 

t 1 Address from Deanery of Totnes, February 27, 1885 
2 February IS, 1885 
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tions, who led men m unaccustomed paths He felt more 
than he could say what was the value oi warm hearts, of kind 
recognition, of true friendship 

And so the Exeter Episcopate closed. It is 
noteworthy even from the personal point of view; it 
records the working out of a great personal success, 
and the success was precisely of that kind to which 
it is well for the Chmch to give emphasis. It was 
not only a victory of courage and enduiance over 
gieat obstacles, but it was the victory of an un- 
worldly spirit, won with absolute disregaid of all 
the ordinary means taken to insure personal success. 
Bishop Temple went straight on, saying and doing 
what he believed to be right m the simplest and 
most direct fashion, without thought of the effect 
upon his own position. It was not that there was 
any ostentatious neglect of appeal an ces — as far as 
his unconventional eyes saw how things would look, 
he took them into consideration for the sake of the 
public interests which he guarded ; and he had a 
considerable share both of insight and shrewdness 
and of the statesman’s instincts in judging of such 
matters — but self never entered into the calcula- 
tion at all , he simply did his duty as he saw it. 
And this unworldly spirit told , this man who 
entered upon his Episcopate with half his diocese 
against him, at the end of fifteen yeais was — without 
finesse and in spite of lough exteiior and brusque- 
ness of speech — not only the ruler, but the friend 
of his people, tiusted and followed as few, if any, 
of his predecessors had been. The telling powei 
of an unworldly life was the lesson taught by 
Bishop Temple to the Diocese of Exeter. 

And yet there was a minority who did not 
own the spell The figui es given above 1 may be 
taken as a rough estimate of its proportion. No 
such Episcopate as Bishop Temple’s will com- 

1 See above, p 597 , 645 out of 700 clergy signed the Clerical Memorial 
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And yet it was not only the personal side of Ins 
character which gave him his claim to be a great 
Bishop ; his methods and still more his principles 
trained Ins diocese. He organised it, he brought 
afresh spirit into it — new activity, enlarged outlook, 
fuller unity, gi eater efficiency, highei aims Clergy 
and laity learnt to understand the fellowship of 
Church membeiship by common work , Low 
Churchmen no longer felt that they were out in 
the cold , Nonconformists themselves began to 
realise that they weie not without lot and part in 
the aims of the Church. “ Now that I am leaving 
Exetei,” writes Dr. Temple to a prominent Non- 
conformist citizen, m reply to a friendly note, " my 
heart is more than ever diawnto the Nonconformist 
friends who have so often shown me kindness, and 
with whom I have so often been able to laboui for 
that best of all seivice to the Lord, the good of 
our fellow-men. God be with you always, and 
bless you m every way.” 1 The diocese and 
county as a whole gamed a new conception of 
the function of a Cathedral and the office of a 
Bishop. The Church began to enter more than 
formerly into the thoughts of the people at large, 
for the Bishop was at the head of all that most 
neaily touched their daily life. 

The time had come foi him to go when he 
received the call to London : he was required for 
yet larger interests, and his labours were just of the 
kind which become more fruitful when the actual 
presence of the labomer is withdrawn For his 
work was always on broad hnes, and he cut deep. 
Such a harvest as he sowed needs time for maturing. 
Things will fall into their right place, and assume 
their right proportion as time goes forward ; the 
whole Episcopate will be better seen m its true 
perspective a generation hence than now. The 

1 Letter to Mr Gadd, January 30, 1885 
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help to carry them through each recuning cnsis. 
Once, on the eve of the passage of the Free Educa- 
tion Act, he came in response to earnest invitation 
to rally Churchmen lound the standard of rehgious 
education, and to exhort them to fellowship and 
organised confederation. His former allies came 
round him in great force on the occasion, and the 
outcome 'of the gathering was the creation of a 
Central Diocesan Fund to supplement the original 
effort which he had started m 1870, and the union 
of Church schools in a Diocesan Confederacy, 
which paved the way for the Association formed 
under the provisions of the Act of 1897. 

Primary Education and Sunday Schools had 
received their full share of attention under Bishop 
Temple’s Episcopate, but while schemes for the 
impiovement of Secondary Education had made 
then full demand upon the Bishop’s mind and 
thought, secondary schools and the cluldien of 
the higher middle classes had not been brought 
into any diocesan connexion : time had not 
sufficed, noi had the moment come foi deahng 
with the subject. Bishop Temple was in Exeter 
m September of 1891, and spoke at a meeting 
summoned m the Chapter House to remedy the 
defect. The principle of association was called 
into requisition, as had been done the preceding 
year on behalf of the elementaiy schools of the 
diocese, and, m advocating the scheme pioposed. 
Dr Temple said that they had been called together 
that day because the time had come when some 
organisation should be created for the puipose of 
deahng with what was a senous defect. 


rheie could be no doubt that the religious mstiuction 
of the middle and upper classes had not received the same 
attention as the rehgious instruction of the children m the 
elemental y schools He constantly found, from the accounts 
which came to him from the clergy, that when candidates 
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were being prepared for Confirmation orcr Mid over ngmn 
the children of the upper nnd middle cloves were not near!) 
so well informed on tills matter as the children of the class 
below them. Mile!: of lire best teaching they could hare 
was that which was given in ven curl) venns hi tire mother, 
and there was nothing they could put in its place. 

Shortly afterwards the Association was started 
on its vvny successfully and still looks back to the 
impulse which Dr Temple gave it in its early days. 

Bishop temples educational record m Devon 
shire may well close where it began — at Blundells 
School Witlnn a little more than a tear of the 
close of lus long life lie was at 1 iverton, to receive 
the Freedom of the Borough nnd to par a last 
a lsit to the school of lus boy hood. After dedicating 
n window in the Chapel m mcinon of Blundcllmns 
who had died m the service of their country, he 
spoke to the hoys in the School Clmpcl nnd then 
m the old buildings of the school let himself go, 
and with delightful self abandonment poured out 
talc after tale of the days when lie was young 
Tor a glad hour, in the bright evening of his life, 
he was a schoolbov ngain Nothing was too 
trivial or full of frolic to recall it was an ideal 
picture of happiness m old age — a Primates last 
v isit to Ins old schooL 1 he sight must linv c been 
good to sec. The Headmaster said afterwards m 
speaking to his bov s — 

Fix nnd store up the memory of this ilnr in your hearts, 
tho stately presence, tho gathered wisdom of the great 
Archbtsliop Many of you may loot in tho course of 
nature, to lire far on Into the coining century, but rest 
assured that you will never see a gmitcr Englishman than 
him who love* to call you hi* sdiool fellows. 

Both tlic chief centres of population in the 
Exeter Diocese will connect last thoughts of Dr 
Temple with Ins labours for the highest life of the 
greatest number The day before his final visit to 
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Tiverton he had preached at the opening of a new 
church, Emmanuel, built in a poor district of 
Exeter. It was thought that his presence in 
Plymouth would help the scheme of Church 
Extension which had been revived, and he made 
the effort necessary to respond to the call in the 
autumn of 1901. 

Rut the two principal occasions on which he 
visited Exeter still remam to be noticed — his visit 
to the Exeter Church Congress when Bishop of 
London in 1894, and his reception as Archbishop 
m 1897. In early days he was not hi love with 
Church Congresses, thinking that they encouraged 
irresponsible talk. When he accepted the office of 
President of the Plymouth Congress m 1876, he 
let fall an expression which was taken to imply 
that m his opinion the most diligent clergy of his 
diocese would be found in their parishes rather than 
in the Congress halls. 1 But as years went on, and 
the more regulai assemblies of the Church had had 
time to assert their position, his opinions on the 
subject weie modified ; he accepted the invitation 
of the Bishop of Exeter, and threw himself into 
the effort to make the session of the Church 
Congress m the mother city of his old diocese 
as great a success as possible. The subject of his 
v sermon at the openmg service at the Cathedral was 
“ Charity thmketh no evil.” It gave the keynote 
to the whole meeting, and expressed the conclusion 
in which his spuit rested as his long life of service, 
which had been no stranger to contention, drew 
near to its close. 

My brethren, the lack of charity, wherever it comes in, 
has every mark of being opposed to the will of God It is 
uniformly unsuccessful in its ultimate results It pioduces 
a bitterness which ought never to come — which need not 


1 Mr Shelly’s Memorandum, supra, p 498 
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of younger combatants. 1 “ It was giand to see the 
old bon shaking himself.” The question of Second- 
ary Education was no less uigent, the Second 
Royal Commission having just been appointed to 
lepoit on it As a few years previously, 2 lie 
pressed the religious side of the matter as 1 the 
special responsibility of the Church, and the con- 
sequent obligation of bringing home the duty to 
paients and teacheis, and of preparing for impend- 
ing action on the part of the State. The ultimate 
outcome of the debate at the Exeter Congress was 
the constitution of the Church Central Council of 
Secondary Education, of which Dr. Temple was 
piomoter as Bishop of London, and afterwards 
Chairman as Aichbishop of Canterbury. 3 

The same note of model ation, the same adher- 
ence to tiled piinciple, rather than reliance on 
heroic measures, was observable in his advice on 
temperance legislation — one step at a time. “If 
we were to agiee on one of these small measures ” 
(the suspension of the grant of newhcences), “then 
on another, and so feel our way, we should not 
have things set right by a great stroke, but . . 
we should secure that land of progress which, 
more than anytlung else m the legislation of this 
countiy, makes a deep maik upon the national 
mind” 4 

The geneial impression made by Di. Temple 
when he visited Exetei at the time of the Chui ch 
Congress, aftei nine yeais’ expenenee of the 
Bishopnc of London, was that of a great tower 
settled upon massive foundations, a eliaiacter 
maturing in kindliness and softened by an mcreas- ' 
ing touch of humour, shoulders already beaimg 

1 Exeter Church Congress Report, 1894, pp 197-201 

i 2 Vide supra, p 604 

3 Editor's Supplement, vol n pp 646, 647 

4 Exeter Church Congress Report, 1894, p 114 
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great responsibilities and fitted to carry the 
weightiest of nlL , 

'1 ho impression was confirmed when three years 
later (Tnnunry 22, 1897) he came to receive the 
Freedom of the City, and to be welcomed in the 
Cathedral as Pnmatc of all England by the clcrg\ 
and but) of the E\ctcr Diocese. It was a great 
da) for Exeter, and for him — in some sense, the 
crowning da) qf bis life. The thoughts of all were 
with the post. In tendering the Freedom of the 
•ancient Cit) the Ma)or, Mr Alderman l’qplc, 
spoke of the honour os mutual between glider and 
receli er Mr Alderman Andrew, m winking the 
presentation of the casket, referred to the leading 
part which Dr Temple bod taken in the rcorgnnisn 
tion of the Endowed Schools of the Cit) of Exeter, 
and said that it was owing to his energ) that the 
scheme lmd been carried out The) recognised in 
the Arphbishop one of the foremost Educationists 
of the times, and they looked to him to help for 
ward the solution of the elemental-) education 
question and to form public opinion on the im 
pending measure, “ for tlic good reason tlint he was 
just as well as powerful" The Archbishop s repl) 
was a simple and pathetic stor) , told ns to friends, 
of Ins past life m its connexion with cit) and 
count) From the Guildhall the Archbishop went 
to the Cathedral, where the clergy of the diocese, 
with a great gathering of citizens and others, were 
waiting to receive him. Six Devonshire clergy 
men, chosen out on special grounds of personnl or 
official connexion acted ns lus chaplains for the 
day and as the procession moved through the 
throng to the stalls m the nave, thought went 
back to a like passage up the Cathedral on the 
day of the Enthronement twenty seven years 
before, and found expression m the address , of 
the clergy — 

VOL. i a a 
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When fiist you came among us and weie peimitted to 
speak foi youi self, you broke silence with the declaration 1 
that since the day when you knew you weie to be oui 
Bishop, you had longed with a great desne to tell out all 
that was m youi heart of devotion to oui Loid God, the 
Son of God, Jesus Christ You spoke m this Cathe- 
dral , theie are those heie now whose memories still thiill 
with the ling of those stiong woids and the powei of 
their deep conviction We lecall the scene and the voice 
to-day Youi woik and teaching among us weie the 
commentary on them 

The address went on to speak of the wider out- 
look into Church life beyond the diocese which 
the Archbishop, when Bishop of Exeter, had 
laboured haid to give, of the sympathy of the old 
diocese m these wider interests, and of their 
confidence that they -were safe in the hands of 
one who had taught them to care for such 
thmgs. The Archbishop began by expiessing a 
doubt whether often again “ the Archbishop’s 
cross would be borne through that Cathedral ” ; 
pei haps there was some touch of memory of that 
foimei scene as he spoke the words, but he passed 
on to the deepei things on which the address had 
dwelt. 

You have duties which concern not only the Chmch 
but the nation You have to look to the Education of the 
people, to the leligious life which must pervade that 
Education, if indeed it is to be called Education at all 
You have duties which relate to every kind of social 
impiovement which the circumstances of the time demand 
You have duties which concern the due oiganisation of the 
Cbuich of England within these isles, and the lemoval of 
the abuses which now mteifeie with the fullest dischaige of 
hei duty I welcome your encouiagmg ivords, and the 
appreciation of the objects to which my heart is given I 
assure you that to those objects my whole energy shall be 
devoted I assuie you it fills me with joy that heie m the 
West, v here I' laboured longei than I have labomed any- 


1 Sivpj a, p 300 ,, 
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CHAPTER III 


DR, TFMPLF AND TIIF MASTFHfl 

Recollections of the Her Arthar Uallcr Dr Jex Make Mr 
E. A. Scott Cancm J M Wilson — Masters Meetings. 

Fnov Die impression Mr Temple made on the 
boys, let us turn to that which he made upon his 
colleagues. Some vacancies occurring in the older 
staff with the rapid rise in numbers, brought 
several new masters in the early years. Among 
the first appointments acre two old Rugbcmns 
T W Jex Blake, who in his turn became Head- 
master of Rugby and A. G Butler n ho left in a 
few years to start Hailey bury J M Wilson, the 
Senior Wrangler of 1830 to whom fell among other 
services to Rugby, the first reorganisation of 
science work in the new laboratory' , and J W T 
Vecqueray the foreigner whom generations of 
boys recognised os more than nn average English 
man, — excellent choices, and showing that the new 
master could nick lus men well 1 

Some of these shall tell the tale of his earlier 
years at Rugby , and first should be taken the 
recollections of Arthur Butler written down ns far 
back as 1888 at the suggestion of Miss Temple, 

1 T W Jex BUke now Dean of H ell* nuwtor 1848-00 A O 
Butler, aftnrwsrdj riwdnutrter of IlsUeyborr. muter, 1848-0^ J M 
WTUon now Canoe of Woreerter muter 1840-70 J R J Vcoquerar 
mutw 1848-1001 

m 



